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“__and add a dash of beauty” 


HERE is no set recipe for making 

beautiful table lamps, yet the crea- 

tions of The Handel Company are 
gems of loveliness, without exception. 


The Handel Company are consistent ad- 
vertisers. They believe in color and in work- 
ing close to their dealers. This combination 
is producing results so satisfactory that The 
Handel Company are continually in the 
market for more of those rare craftsmen 
who can measure up to their high standards. 


It has been a pleasure to produce adver- 
tising in keeping with the exceptional 
quality of Handel Lamps. 





N. W. AYER 6 SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


New YORK BOSTON CLEVELAND 
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“ Rag. 
vs. ADVERTISING 


“Propaganda,” as usually applied, is 
too often the obtaining of publicity 
under false pretense. Advertising is 
an open message, signed by an ad- 
vertiser proud of his name and 
product. 


The success of advertising depends 
upon honesty, skill and persistency 
that makes it a service to the public, 
and thus profitable to the advertiser. 








It is the honest way of creating con- 
fidence and good will in market and 
home, the most effective method of 
reducing cost and price because of 

volume. | 


When you want advertising that | 
will honestly and most effectively 
carry your selling message by the 
shortest route to the largest audi- 
ence— 








“Put it up to the men who 
know your market.” 


FEDERAL 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 
without charge 


or obligation 6 East Thirty-Ninth Street, New York, N.Y. 
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A Story of Bees and Advertising 


Bees Plus Clever Advertising Build Business of A. I. Root Company and 
Give the World Food Product of Great Value 


By Roland Cole 


OLOMON advertised the ant 

and Root advertised the bee. 
The ant made good but never 
made anything else. The bee 
made good honey and advertised 
Root from Medina to the sea— 
and beyond. 

The Italian honey bee is the 
most fascinating individual in the 
insect world. Its ancestry ante- 
dates Rome. Euclid of Alexan- 
dria, the “father of geometry,” 
first made the acquaintance of bees 
in 300 B. C. and wrote entertain- 
ingly of them. Perhaps they gave 
him a few ideas. The brain of 
the bee is larger in proportion to 
its size than that of any other 
insect. It is the most intelligent 
“bug” in the world. Perhaps for 
this reason it is the first insect on 
record to cash in on the value of 
advertising. 

What other insect, or animal for 
that matter, has anything like the 
bee’s record of achievement: to 
its credit? Harrington Emerson 
writing of the twelve principles 
of efficiency says: “America had 
great natural resources. The man 
who killed the most buffalo for 
their hides, felled the largest tree, 
cutting to lumber only the main 
stem, scooped or trapped the most 
salmon, has been a quasi-national 
hero. We childishly squander our 
national resources in exchange for 
perishable luxuries. The Swiss 
import raw materials from $20 a 
ton up and export them again as 
watches worth from $32,000 to 
$16,000,000 a ton, the difference 
between import value and export 
value being Swiss brains and 
handicraft.” 


Table of Contents on page 194 
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Have not the bees then shown 
more wisdom than men in their 
conservation of natural resources? 
Honey is the nectar of flowers, 
gathered by the bees in its natural 
state, and modified and evaporat- 
ed. In the year 1919, a western 
beekeeper produced and shipped 
from his own apiary 336,000 
pounds of honey, valued at $67,- 
000, and the bees instead of using 
or injuring the “natural _re- 
sources” actually increased the 
value of them and performed a 
service to the fruit grower by 
cross-pollinating his fruit trees. 

An average bee colony contains 
thousands of bees—female work- 
ers, male drones, and one queen. 
The queen is the mother of the 
hive. No queen—no honey, no co- 
operation, no organization, and 
soon, no bees. She is very impor- 
tant. The females gather honey, 
nurse the young and keep house. 
The males are of absolutely no 
use around the place and are only 
tolerated in the colony during the 
mating season. When it comes 
to birth control and predetermina- 
tion’ of sex, the bees have the 
human race beaten to a standstill. 
Bees can so alter the shape of a 
cell in which a fertile egg has 
been deposited and the treatment 
which the larva receives as to 
produce a worker or a queen. 
Two queens in the same hive al- 
ways means the ultimate death of 
one of them. 

“About the year 1865,” said Mr. 
Root, “during the month of 
August a swarm of bees passed 
overhead where we were at work, 
and a fellow workman asked 
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THE FOUNDER OF THE BEE BUSINESS AND HIS TWO SONS. 


VICE-PRESIDENT; A. I. 


what I would give for them. Not 
dreaming he could by. any means 
call them down I offered him a 
dollar, and he started after them. 
To my astonishment he returned 
in a short time with them hived 
in a rough box he had hastily 
picked up. Before night I had 
questioned not only the bees, but 
every one I knew who could tell 
me anything about these strange 
new acquaintances of mine.” 


BUSINESS STARTED ON ONE DOLLAR 


At this time A. I. Root was 
thirty years of age, and a success- 
ful manufacturing jeweler in the 
small town of Medina, Ohio. .His 
fellow townsmen held him in high 
respect, in spite of his hobbies and 

“queer” ideas. He was always 
getting interested in odd things. 
When he began to neglect his 
business for bees his friends shook 
their heads, and, in his own 
words, many of them thought he 
had “gone crazy on bees, honey 
and prohibition.” To-day the 
fact. ‘es of the A. I. Root Com- 

‘ey cover fifteen acres of land, 
Comprise twenty- -nine buildings 
and em:ploy 325 people. The an- 
nual sales «f the company total 


(LEFT TO RIGHT—E. R. ROOT, 
ROOT, PRESIDENT; H. H. ROOT, GENERAL MANAGER.) 


over $2,000,000, and Medina is 
known throughout the world as 
“The Home of the Honey Bees.” 

How was it done? 

A. I. Root is a born advertiser. 
A born advertiser is one who is 
able to interest others in his ac- 
tivities, but never gives away the 
secret. He educates people to ex- 
pect something unusual from him 
and they follow him about to see 
what he will do next. Root oper- 
ated in the small town of Medina 
upon exactly the same principle 
that John Wanamake:’ did in 
Philadelphia and New York, and 
P. T. Barnum did in the world. 
Whatever Root did, whatever he 
discovered or invented, or said, 
or wrote, or thought about, or 
experimented upon, held the at- 
tention of but half his mind; the 
other half was occupied with plans 
for interesting others in his labor. 
People. just naturally kept their 
eyes on him, took note of what he 
did, talked about it, and then tried 
it themselves. 

From 1865 to 1869 Mr. Root 
studied the bee. He ran up to 
Cleveland and ransacked the book 
stores for literature on the subject, 
finding little. Farmers who had 
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HE Christian Herald announces an 
important addition to its executive 
staff in the person of Anderson Pace. 


Mr. Pace will render service through 
analytical studies of the Christian 
Herald’s field, circulation and influences, 
and the application of his findings to the 
advertising and sales problems of our 
clients. 


Mr. Pace—formerly Publicity Man- 
ager of Butler Brothers, Industrial Com- 
missioner for the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, Field Agent for the Union 
Stock Yards interests, as well as Director 

of. Research for the United Publishers 
Cv. poration and for the Literary Digest 
—has had such broad experience in or- 
ganization, research, selling and adver- 
tising work that his services to the Chris- 
tian Herald and its clients will be of 
unusual practical value. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERABD. 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, PUBLISHER 
New York c 
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kept bees assured him, he says, 
that bees once paid, when the coun- 
try was new, but of late years they 
were not profitable and everybody 
was abandoning the business. But 
Root had headstrong ideas of his 
own. He made an observatory 
hive and raised queens. He suc- 


From the choicest 
honey-bearing flowers that grow 
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at Medina, Ohio 


“The Home af the Homey Bees 


METHOD USED TO 
AND INTRODUCE 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 


ceeded, with the assistance of a 
practical farmer living near by, 

bringing his first colony of ioe 
through the winter. Meanwhile 
he wrote to everybody who he 
thought might know anything 
about bees. There were only two 
books on the subject at that time, 
one of them by Langstroth, well 
known as an authority. Root pur- 
chased a queen from Langstroth 
for $20. People about the country 
heard of his efforts and wrote to 
him, when he did not write to 
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ESTABLISH QUALITY OF AIRLINE HONEY 
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them. His correspondence began 
to assume proportions. 

In 1867 he heard of a honey- 
extractor built abroad and imme- 
diately built one of his own. His 
first experiments at extracting 
honey failed and the following 
winter he lost all but eleven of 
his thirty-five stocks 
of bees. His friends, 
thinking of his aban- 
doned opportunities 
in the jewelry busi- 
ness, shook their 
heads again and said, 
“We told you how it 
would turn out.” 

The next season he 
went to work with 
greater enthusiasm 
than ever and in- 
creased his stocks 
from eleven to forty 
eight in one season 
and brought them 
through the winter 
without loss. From 
these forty-eight col- 
onies he secured 6,162 
pounds of extracted 
honey and sold al- 
most the entire crop 
at 25 cents a pound. 
He began to realize 
he was founding an 
industry. Inquiries 
poured in from all 
sides. Beginners at 
other points wrote 
him about the kind 
of hives to adopt and 


where honey-extrac- 
tors could be pro- 
cured. The few ma- 


chines on the market 
were heavy and poor 
ly adapted to the pur- 
pose, and as hives in 
use at that time were crude 
and not made for use with the 
prevailing types of extractors he 
set about designing a new style 
of hive and another type of ex- 
tractor. He began in a small way 
to manufacture hives, extractors 
and other supplies. The results of 
his experiments were published in 
the American Bee Journal. Then 
he. realized that if his labor was 
to yield him compensation he must 
devise a way of identifying him 
self exclusively with his own work. 
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When father Was A boy- 


he read Captain Marryat by a 
coal oil lamp. 

Most of the 500,000 readers of 
THE AMERICAN BOY read their 
favorite publication by an elec- 
tric lamp. 

From the same source of light 
they draw power to operate 
electric train systems, a parlor 
motion picture machine, and 
kindred electrical apparatus. 
The twenty years since THE 
AMERICAN BOY was founded 
have seen great changes in 
American boy life. Boys have 
wider interests. They have 
more to do— better things to do 
them with. Boys have become 
a definite mar- 
keting factor. 


many products 


find it highly resultful to ad- 
vertise to boys. Boys read 
advertising seriously. They 
study it closely. They follow 
it up when buying. 


This applies equally to goods 
the family buys as well as to 
products exclusively for boys. 
The home trusts the boy to 
find out the facts. 


THE AMERICAN BOY has 
helped to set the pace in all 
this progress. It has definitely 
aided boys to find themselves 
as a class. Now more than 
500,000 American boys swear 
by THE AMERICAN BOY as 


their publication. These boys 
are always the 


THE 4 
i r ri- 
Advertisers of “The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine the great Ame 
for Boys in All the World”’ 


can boy market. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., DETROIT, MICH, 


(Member A. B. C.) 
Branch Offices: —286 Fifth Ave., New York—1418 Lytton Building, Chivago 
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The first an- 
noumce ment 
offering to 
supply Yuban 
to the public, 
printed No- 
vember il, 
1913 


















It has become a part of 
the life of both New York 
and Chicago 


‘THe announcement reproduced 
above marked the first offer of 
Yuban to the general public. 


In ninety days, more Yuban was 
being used in Greater New York 
than any other packaged coffee. 
In six months, it was outselling all 
other high grade packaged coffees 
combined. 


Today, both in New York and 
Chicago, a larger number of peo- 
ple are drinking Yuban than ever 
before used any one brand of cof- 
fee. A distribution has been se- 
cured that heretofore was thought 
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A currenti 
Yuban an- 
nounce ment 
appearing in 
New York 
jand Chicago 
papers 


impossible for a high grade coffee. 
Go up and down the streets of 
either city, in even the poorest 
neighborhoods—it is easy to see 
from the dealers’ windows how 
much a part of New York and 
Chicago Yuban has become. 


ae 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
New York, 


Chicago, Boston + Cincinnati + London 
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Letters undoubtedly were the 
first form of advertising Root 
used. The rapidly increasing 
volume of his correspondence 
generated an idea. He must keep 
up his correspondence and at the 
same time manufacture supplies. 
He thought of the American Bec 
Journal, the power of printers’ ink 
to reach a great many people at 
one time, and decided to print a 
circular or bulletin of his own, 
in which he could answer inquiries 
and describe his supplies. 





When Preachers Grow Old 


None of us want to drop out of line when our 
prime is past. We want to be doing something, 
earning something, and secure our old age. 
Men.who learn beekeeping are assured an in- 
come for life. In our SO years in the bee busi- 
ness we have taught many men how 


to become independent. Beckeep- 
ing is a delightful outdoor pastime 
—easy to learn—and costs little to * 
start. Tell us how ro are occupied 


and whether you have bees now, 

and we will send you free a remarkable booklet 

= Recheeping, called “Bees for Pleasure and 
rofit.” 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 
Main Street Medina, Chie 








Doctoring the Doctors 
It’s surprising how many doctors write to ask 
us if beekeeping will give them something of 
keen interest outdoors—take off nerve strain— 
and yet not require much time or 


expense. Our 50 years of bee expe- 
rience is helping them start this » 
healthful and profitable pastime 


right. In town er country beekeep- : 
ing is great outdoor recreation for spare time. 
Write us if you have ever kept bees. before, 
and ask for our handsome free booklet, “Bees 
for Pleasure and Profit.” 
A. I. ROOT COMPANY 2b 
Medi 





THE A. 
Main Street na. Ohio 








SMALL COPY IN CLASS MEDIUMS URGES 
PROFESSIONAL MEN TO KEEP BEES-—-AND 
BECOME PURCHASERS OF ROOT SUPPLIES 


“IT can see Father now,” said 
E. R. Root, vice-president of the 
company, “working over his prmt- 
ing press. It was operated by a 
crude windmill set on the top of 
the building. Many a night he 
would wake me, saying, ‘Hurry, 
the wind has come up,’ and I 
would hop out of bed and rush 
to the press. If the wind was 
high, the press ran so fast we 
could scarcely feed it. At other 
times the wind would fall and 
there was a long wait between 
each impression.” 
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The first circular was printed 
and mailed to correspondents. It 
solved the problem only tem- 
porarily. lhe attention @ at- 
tracted brought letters from many 
new inquirers as well as the old. 
In a short time, a second edition 
was printed, and then another and 
another in larger and larger 
quantities. Up until 1873 these 
circulars were sent out gratui- 
tously. The increasing expense, 
however, made it necessary to 
charge for it. After this date it 
was issued quarterly for twenty- 
five cents a year. The very first 
number was received with such 
favor that. it was immediately 
changed to a monthly at seventy- 
five cents a year. At the end of 
the first year there were about 
500 paid subscriptions. To-day 
Gleanings in Bee Culture is a 
monthly magazine of seventy-two 
pages and more than 20,000 paid 
circulation, selling for $1 a year. 
A big modern printing press has 
sucgeeded the first primitive wind- 
mill driven affair, and E. R. Root 
is its editor. It is still published 
by the A. I. Root Company at its 
factory in Medina. 

What were the results from this 
early advertising? 

With the jewelry business still 
going on, Root began to manu- 
facture hives and frames in the 
same building. His first piece of 
“machinery” was a. foot-power 
buzz saw. The wind-mill on the 
roof furnished power for the saws 
—when the wind blew. Hives, 
frames, extractors and smokers 
were among the first products put 
out. Within a year it became 
necessary to issue a price list, or 
catalogue. All this time Root 
continued manufacturing jewelry, 
but the bee business kept assuming 
larger and larger proportions until 
in 1876 the working force had to 
be doubled to turn out goods fast 
enough to keep up with the ever- 
growing demand. Two years 
later, he gave up the jewelry 
business, sold the building in 
which he had conducted it and 
erected a two-story brick build 
ing on a lot purchased for the 
purpose near the Medina railroad 
station, 

But the kept 
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ADVANCE IN 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 





The 


Outlook 


announces an increase in the yearly subscription price 
from Four Dollars to Five Dollars, effective April 1, 
1920. A personal letter was recently mailed to the 
entire subscription list giving every subscriber an 
Opportunity to renew for a further period at the old 
rate of Four Dollars, in response to which we have 
received and are still receiving the largest subscription 
mails in the history of The Outlook. 

But the expressions of appreciation of and confi- 
dence in The Outlook which these thousands of 
letters contain are, after all, the most gratifying thing. 
Many subscribers sent checks covering a period of 
two, three and even five years in advance. Many 
others stated their unwillingness to accept the lower 
rate and enclosed a check for Five Dollars, Saying 
that if increased costs made an advance in the sub- 
scription price necessary they desired to co-operate 
to that extent, as The Outlook was fully worth Five 
Dollars a year to them. 

Are we mistaken in feeling that circulation of this 
kind is particularly valuable to National advertisers? 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 


TRAVERS D. CARMAN 
Advertising Director 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


122 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 6 Beacon Street, Boston | 
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buzzing. In 1883 another building 
was added to the first, doubling 
the capacity. Further additions 
to the plant were made almost 
every year. In.1906 a modern 
office building, separate from the 
rest of the plant, was added to 
this wonderful bee colony. 


HONEY IS HONEY—IS IT? 


What a fine business, you think. 
All Root had to do was to dis- 
cover the bee and put it to“work. 
He harnessed one of nature’s 
forces and made it eat out of his 
hand. True, but he overlooked 
something. The result would have 
been the same, however, had he 
thought of it in the beginning. 
One branch of his advertising, 
in that event, would have started 
earlier than it did. Advertising 
can save any savable situation, 
but advertising is not only a force 
to save a business after there is 
danger of losing it, but a force 
when employed early enough 
which will prevent it from reach- 
ing a point where it needs to be 
“saved.” 

To understand what this situa- 
tion was, the business must be 
looked at from above. The beau- 
tiful apiary at the Root factory 
occupies the ground which used 
to form the centre of the race 
track of the old Medina fair 
grounds. When Root laid out 
this apiary he patterned it in the 
form of a hexagon and planted 
a grape vine close to each hive. 
The resemblance between a hex- 
agon and the shape of the cell of 
the honeycomb appealed to him. 
But the outlines of the hexagon 
are not discernible to one stand- 
ing on the ground. Viewed from 
an airplane, however, the shape of 
it may be clearly se~:. So let us 
look at the Root * usiness from an 
airplane for . moment, and the 
difficulty ‘*.ted at in the preced- 
jng pare<raph will at once be seen. 

Rest became interested in bees. 

lus interest was three-fold: (1) 
beiter bees, (2) better hives and 
equipment and (3) better honey. 

1. Italian bees produce the most 
honey. The quality of a colony 
depends upon its queen. Queen- 
rearing, therefore, is a very im- 
portant branch of the business. 
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As many as 6,000 queens are 
reared and sold at the Root api- 
aries during a single season. It 
is always advisable for the begin- 
ner in beekeeping to buy his 
queens at the start in order to 
stock his yard thoroughly with a 
good strain of Italian bees and 
counteract as much as possible the 
influence of the ordinary black 
bees around his apiary. Italian 
bees bear three gold bands across 
the back. 

2. Beekeeping can not be made 
successful without good hives, 
frames and other supplies. Old- 
fashioned straw hives, called 
“skeps,” old logs and “gums” do 
not permit the honey to bé re- 
moved without breaking the 
combs. The hive must be con- 
structed in a way which will per- 
mit the combs to be removed and 
replaced after the honey has been 
extracted. Honey is extracted by 
placing the frame-combs in a cir- 
cular tank where they are 
“whirled” and the honey thrown 
out by centrifugal force. It is 
part of Mr. Root’s plan to have 
you start in the beekeeping busi- 


ness. He will sell you queens and 
supplies. Now, keep this in mind 
a moment. 


3. Good bees, reared in good 
homes, fed on good food, produce 
good honey. The flowers or fruit 
they feed on determines the kind 
of honey, of course. The lighter- 
colored honeys — white - clover, 
sage, alfalfa, raspberry —are 
milder as a rule. The darker- 
colored honeys are stronger— 
goldenrod, aster, buckwheat. Pure 
honey may have a good heavy body 
or it may be quite thin. There 
is not and never has been such 
a thing as artificial comb honey, 
though some people think so, and 
since the passage of the -pure-food 
law, adulterated extracted honey 
has practically disappeared from 
the market. Mr. Root’s bees at 
Medina produce honey. There- 
fore, he has honey to sell. More- 
over, if you are a beekeeper and 
raise a good crop of honey which 
you do not care to bottle, Mr. 
Root may buy it of you. 

You now have three facts in 
mind: bees, supplies and honey. 

(Continued on page 171) 
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This Is What 
Henry Ford Thinks 


of Des Moines and Iowa! 


In the United States as a whole one person in 
fourteen owns a motor car—in Iowa the ratio is 
one in six. Henry Ford has recently shown his 
opinion of the Iowa market by building this great 
assembling plant in Des Moines. 

Whether it’s motor cars, trucks, tractors, tires or 
accessories that you are advertising, keep in mind 
that the Iowa. market centers in Des Moines, and 


See that 


The Register and Tribune 


(Morning, Evening and Sunday) 
are on your list. 


Read in over 100,000 Iowa homes on week-days 
and 85,000 on Sunday. 

Month in and month out The Register and 
Tribune carry the largest volume of automotive 
advertising in Des Moines or Iowa. 


Ask for maps showing circulation distribution in detail 


Represéntatives: 
I. A. KLEIN JOHN GLASS W. R. BARANGER CO. 
Metropolitan Tower Peoples Gas Bldg. San Francisco Seattle 


New York Chicago Los Angeles 
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Typeless printing! Bricks are no 
longer made with straw—a better way has 
been found. By the elimination of type 
and cuts, the Mimeograph produces good 
printing quicker than it is produced by any other 
means—with less trouble—at smallest cost. And because 
it holds this tremendous advantage it is used in commer- 
cial,governmental and educational institutions throughout 
civilization as an efficient means of beating down costs 
and saving time. No special training needed for its opera- 
tion. Duplicates letters, bulletins, forms, drawings, etc.— 
five thousand an hour! Costs little to install. Why not see 
what typeless printing will do for you—today? Get catalog 
“M” from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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Mimeograph 
and Collier’s 


The A. B. Dick 
Company, makers 
of the Edison-Dick 
Mimeograph, are 
using more space in 
Collier’s than in 
any other general 
publication. 





C oll l € rs 


J. E. WuuiaMs, Advertising Manager 
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Switch on the 
» 100,000 Buying 
N Power of the 
N : ~ Baltimore 
nin XN NEWS 


No. 9 


© advertise your product nationally, switch on the 
buying power of dominant daily papers, such as the 
NEWS, in great centers of population, like Baltimore. 
This will give full intensity to any national campaign. 


@ Daily newspapers are circulated every twenty-four hours, 
just where the masses are gathered together—daily news- 
papers are constantly sought by the masses—daily newspapers 
repeatedly influence the great masses to buy. 


@ Intensify your national selling appeal with the power- 
ful current of the daily newspapers! Switch on the 
100,000 buying power of the NEWS in Baltimore. 


Concentrated in Baltimore and Suburbs: a paper in almost 
every home occupied by white people who speak English. 


The Baltimore News 


Goes Home and Stays Home 


DAN A. CARROLL . E. LUTZ 
Eastern ive 


b. oes pon gg 
Tribune Building irst Nat’ ¥ 
New York A Chicago 


Advertising Manager 
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National Campaign of Advertising 
7 for Kresge Stores 


S. S. Kresge Company to Tell Public About Its Merchandising Methods 
and History of Business in National Publications 


S this week’s issue of Print- 

ERS’ INK comes from the 
press a new national advertiser 
steps before the public. The S. S. 
Kresge Co. a few weeks ago 
used newspaper space in fifteen 
cities to announce the addition of 
$1 merchandise to the lines of 
25 cent and 50 cent 
goods carried by its 
Green Front stores. 


cational and institutional points of 
view. The story will be told with 
all the frankness that the most 
captious critic could ask for—the 
ideas behind the 5 cent ‘and 10 
cent store method of selling, the 
personalities of the men who have 
built up the* business, the source 





It thereby earned the 
distinction of being 
the first large chain 
store company to use 
advertising space to 
announce its  mer- 





The A.B.C. of Thrift 


What is thrift? Thrift is the buying of the greatest values for the 
least money. .It is something far more than the avoidance of 





chandising policies to 
the public.The com- 


extravagance. Kresge thrift principles consist of cutting to a mins- 
mum the three costs determining the price of merchandise—the 
production—the cost of handling—and the cost of selling to vou 


pany has now earned 
a still greater dis- 
tinction, National 
periodicals will this 
week carry page ad- 
vertisements, the pre- 
cursors, so to speak, 
of a campaign to pro- 


claim to the people Ce ine 2 
the story of this com- —* 


pany’s business: and 
the value of its mer- 
chandise. 

With almost un- 
canny pre-science, the 
coming of this event & s 
was all but forecasted Ad 
in an editorial that 


te 


The Kreage Company bers i mmmense qusanne 

za y praderes be eum etengiie yeh Ves 
bmg is adventege. That vs thritt. 
The Kenge curt of tnndling merchatifes dem seg 
. There © no lost enetgy, no low time and 
smerny ae You do oat pay the extre amow 
ually added to take core of wastege Again, thei 
poe Bhan net me 


ws po watag tor males shpe 
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orale buih on these thrift principles They byy—operate—and 
thrift pe gee eee de w catremely small. Success » 
sty shee eilioes 


fn these storey, in she’ princigal cities of the country, you will find -_ wat 
assortment of gopd merc y 
departments are Candy, Toilet Aracies, R: 
Hardware and Kitchenware 


merchand: Magy Sera abi and need every da: 
bbons, Homery, Dry Goods, Neon ring 


The values which are offered are only pumible because the Kresge syseem hes 
made them . The Krage Stores offer you a 
pracnce of thrift. 


hd opporrumty for the_ 


KRESGE 





appeared in Print- 
ERS’ INK of January 
19, “Wanted — Two 
Men of Vision.” In 
less than two months after the 
appearance of that editorial, the 
campaign makes its start. 

The first advertisement is en- 
titled “The A B C of Thrift,” 
and is a general announcement of 
the campaign, the policies of the 
company and the purposes of the 
advertising. Succeeding advertis- 
ments deal alternately with mer- 
chandise and merchandising meth- 
ods, and the story of the Kresge 


A BEGINNI 


business, presented from the edu- P 


NG OF A NEW SORT OF ADVERTISING, WITH 
VAST POSSIBILITIES 


and value of the merchandise of- 
fered for sale, the national eco- 
nomic purposes served by the 
system—these and kindred sub- 
jects will be discussed in a way 
to invite confidence, attract busi- 
ness and make good will, 

Five years ago “a man of 
vision,” to quote the editorial 
previously referred to, devised a 
comprehensive advertising cam- 
paign of national dimensions 
which he laid before the S. S. 
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Kresge Co. Had it not been for 
a certain untoward event happen- 
ing coincidently, the story now 
being written would have been 
written then. The war, however, 
made it necessary to defer adop- 
tion of the plan, but fortunately 
and fortuitously it led to certain 
adjustments in the business which 
prepared the way for the adop- 
tion at the present time of an 
enlarged and more comprehensive 
plan. An examination of these 
adjustments and developments re- 
veals such a wealth. of advertis- 
ing material that no idea of its 
value in a national advertising 
campaign is possible without a 
step-by-step consideration — not 
merely of the isolated elements 
of which this material consists but 
of the effect of each element on 
the others. 


THE BUSINESS STRUCTURE 


Consider the following facts: 

Twenty years ago S. S. Kresge 
and J. G. McCrory established 
two 5 cent and 10 cent stores, one 
at Memphis, Tenn., and the other 
at Detroit, Mich., each man own- 
ing a half interest in each store. 
By . selling his interest in the 
Memphis store, Kresge was able 
to buy the whole interest in the 
Detroit store. Soon a_ second 
store was established at Port 
Huron and a third at Toledo. 

To-day there are 180 stores in 
the Kresge chain, all east of 
Lincoln, Neb., and north of 
Norfolk, Va., employing 9,500 
people, 2,000 of whom are men 
and 7,500 women. The annual 
sales of the company are $42,- 
000,000; the capital, $12,000,000; 
profit, $6,000,000. Merchandise is 
turned seven times a year. 

Store locations are selected as 
near the centre of town as pos- 
sible with a view to the volume of 
traffic, which is counted by men 
delegated for the purpose. 

A standard form of store front 
and display window arrangement 
is followed. Five, ten and fifteen-- 
cent stores have red fronts; 
25 cent, 50 cent and $1 stores 
have green fronts. Three million 
people pass these store windows 
daily, Each store has eight show 
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windows. This makes 24,000,000 
chances to look at goods. 

Floor space is carefully planned 
and uniformly laid out. All stores 
follow the same arrangement. 
The location of every class of 
merchandise is determined  ac- 
cording to a system. Sales are 
studied and compared both from 
the point of view of quick turn- 
over and small profit as well as 
slow turn-over and long profit. 
In a two-entrance store, more 
people enter, the right hand door 
than the left, and after entering 
keep to the right down the aisle. 
Consequently, this counter space 
is reserved for articles that re- 
quire pushing or yield higher 
profit. Tinware, bulky, harder to 
handle, which almost sells itself 
without pushing, is assigned to a 
basement space. People would go 
after it if it were on the roof. 


SHORT CUTS TO QUICK SALES 


Merchandise is displayed on the 
counter, where it can be easily 
seen and handled. Counter space 
is laid out scientifically and square 
inch area assigned to merchan- 
dise on the basis of its importance 
and size. Goods are grouped into 
classes in accordance with well- 
established principles. Nothing is 
left to chance or guess work. The 
first consideration is quick serv- 
ice and the convenience of the 
purchaser. A customer steps up 
to a counter, looks over the goods 
displayed, all plainly priced, se- 
lects the article he wants, hands 
it to the clerk with the money, 
and in a few seconds receives 
back his change and the wrapped 
package. Contrast this with the 
operation of buying a pair of 
gloves in a department store. The 
style and size of glove must first 
be given to the clerk, who turns 
to the shelves behind the counter, 
selects a box, shows it, and after 
the purchase is made makes out 
a sales slip, takes the gloves to 
the wrapping desk, sends the 
money and sales slip by pneu- 
matic tube to the cashier, and 
waits for the return—the entire 
series of operations requiring 
from five to six minutes. 

Such is the physical structure 
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of the Kresge chain organization. 
There are three principles under- 
lying its operation: (1) Merchan- 
dise; (2) display; and (3) per- 
sonnel. 

1. Merchandise. Buyers of mer- 
chandise for the Kresge stores 
are also sales managers. The 
man who buys a certain lot of 
merchandise is responsible for its 
sale. This eliminates excuses and 
explanations. The buyers deal di- 
rect with manufacturers, and fre- 
quently go into a factory and 
teach the manufacturer how to 
lessen his cost of production, 
often in such simple ways as re- 
ducing the size of alabel. The pur- 
chase of goods in enormous quanti- 
ties is one of the chief advantages 
of chain store merchandising. 

2. Display. This has to do with 
methods of getting people into the 
store, which has already been 
described. 

3. Personnel. Personnel is in- 
ternal and external. Internal per- 
sonnel comprises three groups of 
people: executives, consisting of 
the store managers;- recording, 
made up of cashiers and stock 
men; and sales, by which is meant 
clerks. External personnel re- 
fers to customers, 10 per cent of 
which may be designated the very 
poor, 80 per cent comprising the 
two great sections of the middle 
classes, i. e., one whose earnings 
range from $i,600 to $4,000 per 
year, and the other, ranging from 
$4,000 to $10,000; and 10 per cent 
comprising the so-called aristo- 
crat group, half of which class 
are considered to be customers of 
the stores, The advertising ac- 
tivities of the company come un- 
der this division. 


BASIS OF THE ADVERTISING POLICY 


To approach a consideration of 
the advertising policies of the 
company it is necessary to revert 
to ante-war conditions. The first 
aspect of the situation arises out 
of the question, Why have 5 cent 
and 10 cent stores never adver- 
tised ? 

The basis of retail store adver- 
tising as found in the advertise- 
ments of representative depart- 
ment stores is news, as having to 
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The 
5 cent and 10 cent store has no 
bargains to offer to the public. 
It has no special sales to feature. 
Its merchandise is staple in price 


do with special offerings. 


and quality the year round. 
Therefore, newspaper advertising 
has never been looked upon as 
advantageous and was never used. 

At this point enters Mars. The 
upheavals of the war brought ris- 
ing costs of manufacture. Many 
articles of merchandise could no 
longer be sold for 5 cents and 
10 cents. Two courses of action 
presented themselves, one to 
abandon the handling of many 
goods formerly sold for 5 cents 
and 10 cents, and the other to 
raise prices on these goods to 15 
cents, 25 cents and 50 cents. In 
the case of the Kresge company, 
the latter course was decided. up- 
on. Accordingly, the company’s 
stores were divided into two 
classes, (1) red front stores carry- 
ing 5 cent, 10 cent and 15 cent 
articles, and (2) green front 
stores selling 25 cent and 50 cent 
goods. 

A determining factor in this 
change of policy may be explained 
as follows: The public had been 
educated to look for a 10 cent 
screw driver in the 5 cent and 10 
cent stores up until the time of 
the war. Rising costs made it 
impossible to continue the sale of 
this article at 10 cents. To dis- 
continue it meant to turn away a 
very large number of customers 
who had been purchasing other 
goods as well. These same cus- 
tomers would willingly and would 
necessarily have to pay a little 
more for it if they went else- 
where. So the article was re- 
tained and the price raised to 
15 cents. Later it was increased 
to 20 cents, and within a few 
months to 25 cents. 

On February 15 last, as told in 
Printers’ Ink of February 9, 
a line of $1 merchandise was 
added in certain stores, and a 


campaign of newspaper advertis- 
ing began in the cities in which 
these stores are located to acquaint 
the public with the company’s mer- 
chandising policies and to an- 
nounce the addition of the new 
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line of goods. Let it be borne in 
mind always that the price range 
has been increased to $1 not mere- 
ly because of rising costs of pro- 
duction but for the purpose of 
broadening the field of merchan- 
dising and to place new lines of 
goods on sale. 

But another change of a dif- 
ferent kind has come about since 
the war which has had a totally 
unsuspected influence on the com- 
pany’s attitude toward advertis- 
ing. Among the good effects of 
an evil war is a growing interest 
in industrial democracy. It is 
eating its way into our commer- 
cial fabric more rapidly than: 
most of us suspect. Manifesta- 
tions of it reveal themselves in 
unlooked for places and without 
warning. Five years ago the 
“man of vision” already referred 
to brought an advertising plan to 
the Kresge company. It was re- 
jected. He thought he had 
failed. Four years later they 
sought out that man. They told 
him they were now ready for the 
thing he had offered them be- 
fore, but on broader lines—it 
must comprehend industrial de- 
mocracy. This idea had not been 
wholly overlooked in the original 
plans, only before the war such 
work was termed “welfare.” 
The man had sold better than he 
knew. 

The company asked him now to 
take charge of its Promotion 
Department—a plan worked out 
on the principles of industrial 
democracy. Among other things 
it meant organizing the social ac- 
tivities of the employees—teach- 
ing them how to play and employ 
their leisure time; developing the 
spirit of co-operation among 
them; and working out a plan of 
public enlightenment, i. e., adver- 
tising., The man accepted the in- 
vitation. His name is Frank J. 
Campbell, and his position is Di- 
rector of the Promotion Depart- 
ment. 

WHAT THE NATIONAL CAMPAIGN 
WILL TELL THE PUBLIC 
First, and most important of 


all, the campaign will bring the 
Kresge system to the notice of the 
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public as one of the important an- 
swers to the problem of the high 
cost of living. Droves of people 
already patronize these stores, but 
what are the three million who 
daily pass the windows to the en- 
tire buying population? What 
person ever went into a 5 and 10 
cent store for the first time and 
did not come away amazed at the 
values he found there? Here is 
one illustration: A man wants to 
buy a hammer, just to have 
around the house, one that will 
drive a nail maybe once or twice 
a year. Unless he knows what 
he can get in the 5 and 10 cent 
store, and it will be plenty good 
enough for his purpose, he may 
buy a fine carpenter’s hammer at 
several times, the price of the 
other one built to work hard 
every day of the year. There are 
plenty of buyers for the carpen- 
ter’s hammer, who could not pos- 
sibly use the 10-cent store article. 


Practical thrift therefore will be . 


the burden of the story told in 
this department of the advertis- 
ing—thrift, presented frankly in 
the first advertisement and then 
preached inferentially by the pres- 
entation of merchandise values 
at fair prices. 

Second, and this is the corol- 
lary of the first, the ideas behind 
the Kresge plan,.which have been 
referred to in this article, such 
as the advantage of bulk buying 
in enormous quantities, the sim- 
plicity of the display and sale 
operation, the systematic group- 
ing of articles and their locations 
in the store. 

Third, the story of the busi- 
ness. Because of the decision to 
make this a feature of the adver- 
tising copy it ,.was necessary first 
to organize the work of the Pro- 
motion Department, so facts and 
not plans could be described. 
Just how this is to be told in the 
advertising involves a final ex- 
planation that can best be given 
in Mr. Campbell’s own words: 

“About 80 per cent of our em- 
ployees are women. Statistics 
show that 75 per cent of the wo- 
men of this country marry be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 25. For 

(Continued on page 25) 
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“In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin.” 


More data about 


Philadelphia 


“The City of Homes” stands FIRST in the U. S. 
in the number of dwellings owned by their occu- 
pants. 

Half a million Philadelphians are share holders 
in about 1,200 Building and Loan Associations. 


More than 400,000 dwellings shelter, and about 
16,000 manufacturing places employ, about 700,000 
males and 300,000 female workers. 


48,000 store-keepers provide distribution through 
wholesale and retail channels. 


Over three million people live in the Philadelphia 
metropolitan district. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by con- 
centrating in the Philadelphia newspaper “nearly 


» everybody” reads— 


The Bulleti 
Net paid average 48] 7 9] Copies 
for February + a day 
The Bulletin is the only Philadelphia newspaper which prints its circulation figures 
regularly each day. 


No prize, premium, coupon, or other artificial circulation stimulation methods have 
ever been used by “The Bulletin.” 
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They Needex 





American 
Apperson 
Apex 
Armleder 
Auburn 
Autocar 
Cadillac 
Chevrolet 
Columbia 
Commonwealth 
Commerce 
Davis 
Dearborn 
Diamond T. 
Dixie Flyer 
Dodge Bros. 
Dort 

Elear 

Elgin Six 
Essex 

Ford 

Gary 

G. M. C. 
Halladay 
Haynes 
Hudson 
Hupmobile 
International 
Jordan 





Automobiles and Trucks 
Advertised in Post in 1919: 


Lexington 
Liberty 
Locomobile 
Marmon 
Master 
Maxwell 
Mitchell 
Nash 
Oakland 
Oldsmobile 
Overland 
Paige 
Pierce-Arrow 
Reo 
Republic 
Riker 
Roamer 
Sayers Six 
Scripps-Booth 
Service 
Schacht 
Stearns-Knight 
Stanley Steamer 
Stutz 
Studebaker 
United States 
Velie 
Wescott 
White 


’ Winton 
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Foreign Adve 
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Union National 
Building, 
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eLo-operation 








HEN the Cincinnati Auto Dealers’ As- 

sociation started out to make the Auto 
Show of 1919 a success, they needed news- 
paper co-operation. 





They got it from the Post! 


Result—Three times as many persons attended this show 
s attended any previous Auto Show in Cincinnati. 















he confidence of automobile manufacturers and dealers 


| deale : - ey 
h mam [he Post was reflected in the representation in its 
t in amlumns of nearly every known car in America. 

nal 


The appreciation of Post co-operation is indicated by the 
ordial letters received from the President and other 
whicers of the Association. 


For friendly co-operation and complete coverage in the 
Cincinnati territory include The Cincinnati Post in 
your schedules for 1920. 


e Cincinnati Post 


rgest Circulation of Any Cincinnati Newspaper 
age Daily Net Paid Circulation for 1919—176,957 


Address: SCRIPPS NEWSPAPERS 


YORE OFFICE, CHICAGO OFFICE, 
RIDGE BUILDING FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
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Habit 


It is Habit with readers of The Chicago 
Daily News to read advertisements—and 
therein lies its great value to advertisers— 
therein lies its great pulling power. 


If the Chicago Daily News had but half 
its present circulation of nearly 400,000, it 
would still be a very profitable advertising 
medium. 


The habit of its readers in reading the ad- 
vertisements is of long standing. 


It has passed down from generation to 
generation. 


It is fixed. It is a powerful business 
stimulant. 


The smallest advertisement placed among 
hundreds of other small advertisements gets 
its share of attention from readers. 


They do not overlook anything. 
Their response is immediate. 


Time and time again tests have been 
made—always with one result. That result 
shows 


The Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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years employers of women have 
complained because so many of 
the employees give up work to 
marry, in many cases before they 
become wholly efficient in their 
work. Blinding themselves to the 
fact that the cause of this is a 
fundamental human instinct, 
many employers have sought to 
work against nature in futile 
attempts to interest their women 
in the business or to provide 
benefits which would make work- 
ing seem more desirable than 
marriage. 

“At last we have come to look 
the facts in the face. Instead of 
working against nature we work 
with it. As long as a girl is in 
our employ she receives the kind 
of training that will make her a 
healthy and happy employee, so 
far as that lies within the com- 
pany’s power, and when she 
leaves us for marriage she will 
be better qualified to make a 
thrifty housekeeper and to bring 
the spirit of intelligent co-opera- 
tion into a home than she was be- 
fore she went to work for us. 

“Our girls’ clubs are managed 
by the girls themselves and not 
by the company. A social secre- 
tary helps them to plan their ac- 
tivities. Rest rooms in the stores 
are provided. Dances and parties 
are arranged. No girl can be in 
our employ very long before she 
begins to acquire a keen sense 
of values in merchandise, and to 
see the wisdom of co-operation 
and efficient service to the pub- 
lic. Our object, first, is to make 
her a capable employee and the 
necessary inducements to this end 
are not lacking in the matter of 
wages and promotion, but at the 
same time she is getting herself 
ready to qualify for the position 
of bungalow manager when the 
right man comes along with the 
right proposition. 

“It is said that 80 per cent of 
the money earned by our men is 
spent by the women. This being 
true, we get our reward, for our 
girls carry with them into their 
homes a lively knowledge of where 
substantial values in merchandise 
can be obtained for little money, 
and back they come to us with a 
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healthy share of the 80 per cent 
and they invest it in values they 
have been trained to appreciate.” 

These are some of the things 
that will be told in the forthcom- 
ing campaign of national mag- 
azine advertising. 





B. & O. and Grand Trunk 
Appoint Agencies 

The William H. Rankin Company, of 
Chicago, has been selected to handle 
the Baltimore & Ohio railroad advertis- 
ing account. 

The Grand Trunk account will be 
handled by Vanderhoof & Co., of the 
same city. The Grand Trunk will use 
general periodicals, with some news- 
paper space for summer-resort adver- 
tising. 


J. W. Barnhart Succeeds 
George Utassy 


John W. Barnhart, who has been 
with the Chicago Tribune in various 
important capacities during the last 
seven years, has been an H business 
manager of the New York News, suc- 
ceeding George Utassy, who will be- 
come one of the owners of Life, New 
York, as told in Printers’ Inx of 
March 25. 


H. V. R. Palmer With Ams- 
den Studios 


_ Howard V. R. Palmer, formerly as- 
sist manager of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., and before 
that with the Atlas Portland Cement 
Company, New York, joins the Amsden 
Studios, Cleveland, on April 1 in a 
sales and executive capacity. 


Fred S. Sly an Officer of Pub- 
lishing Co. 


Fred S. Sly has been made vice- 
resident of Architectural and Buildin 
ress, Inc., New York, publisher o 
Building Age, American Architect, and 
Metal Worker, Piumber and Steam 
Fitter. Mr. Sly retains his present title 
of business manager. 


Tagney With “Farm Life” 


W. E. Tagney, formerly with the 
Western office of The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, has become assistant ad- 
vertising director of Farm Life,, with 
office in Chicago. 


Carter’s Ink With Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn 


The advertising account of The Car- 
ter’s Ink Company, Cambridge, Mass., 
is now in the hands of Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc., advertising agency, 
New York. 


























The Careless Buyer Hurts Us All 


Advertising an Economic Necessity and Big Factor in Gradual Deflation 


Based on an Interview by Roy Dickinson with 


Arthur Williams 


General Manager, New York Edison Company and Ex-Federal Food Commissioner 


DVERTISING is a real 

economic investment, not a 
frill, fad, or contribution to some 
person’s individual vanity,” says 
Arthur Williams, the man who 
has perhaps done more than any 
individual in New York City to 
get commodity prices on a fair 
level. It must be kept safe and 
sane and constant, and have char- 
acter which carries over visually 
to the reader, and builds confi- 
dence. The careless user of ad- 
vertising hurts it, just as the 
careless buyer of any commodity 
adds to every individual’s high 
living cost burden. 

Advertising has many ‘direct 
applications to the present situa- 
tion in all commodities. Just as 
it can be proved to the retailer 
that an article in daily demand, 
sold on a small margin of profit 
with a quick turnover, is better 
from his standpoint than one 
which sells only occasionally with 
a wide difference between cost and 
selling price—so it is also better 
for the buyer. The purchaser of 
a widely advertised article sold at 
a certain price knows how much 
the retailer has added, if he does 
add to the old price; with an un- 
named, unbranded article he has 
no such protection. Advertising 
has proved its economic value so 
often along lines of distribution 
and quicker turnover that it i$ 
scarcely necessary to defend it 
against attacks on that basis. 
Advertising also is the buyer’s 
retail guide to-day. 

The best fair price lists any- 
where are the advertising columns 
of the daily press where retailers 
are offering their competitive 
goods for sale. The man or 
woman who does not buy from 
the advertising pages after a care- 
ful study of comparative values 
and sales prices is a careless 
buyer. The careless buyer is al- 
most as bad as the slacker pro- 


ducer in these days when pro- 
duction is being demanded as an 
economic necessity. It is up to 
the individual to decide what the 
future prosperity and welfare of 
the country is to be. The buyer 
or consuming public, the wage- 
worker and the manufacturer, all 
have definite responsibilities in 
bringing about a gradual deflation 
of prices; a gradual decrease in 
extravagant buying, a gradual in- 
crease in production will bring it 
about. 

IN THE HANDS OF THE PEOPLE 

A continuation of the careless, 
extravagant buying might bring 
the country to a serious economic 
crisis. On the other hand indi- 
viduals if they will insist upon 
getting real value for what they 
buy and will buy only what they 
need can bring about the kind 
of gradual deflation and a return 
to normal which is so absolutely 
essential. When, as the present 
“Save Money on Meat Week” will 
show, a sufficient number of peo- 
ple in any locality change their 
buying habits for a short time, 
they can accomplish results. If 
pot roast, chuck roast, beef hearts, 
lamb stew, beef stew, sausage 
meat are used by a large group of 
buyers for a certain length of time 
instead of the most expensive 
cuts, people will find that they not 
only have lived well, had good 
food, and saved money, but that 
they can very probably continue 
to save money. The choicer, more 
expensive cuts can be bought 
cheaper when the supply _in- 
creases, 

This can be made to apply to 
almost any class of merchandise 
as well as expensive cuts of meat. 
In this way reducing demand and 
consumption can increase supplies 
just as surely as an increase in 
production, and is sometimes 
easier to accomplish quickly. 
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Wage- workers should, of course, 
increase production, and if mahu- 
facturers will take the trouble to 
explain manufacturing problems, 
return on capital, and other mat- 
ters on business economics to 
workers instead of leaving their 
education almost entirely to the 
soap-box orator, it might help pro- 
duction, for production to-day is 
becoming very much of a human 
problem, not by any means one 
entirely dealing with mechanics. 
The employer to-day also has a 
big responsibility and obligation. 
Many of them have not organized 
to the full capacity of their out- 
put. 

Having built up a business to a 
point which satisfies their money 
needs some employers are content 
and will not extend or improve. 
They are as. bad as the worker 
who restricts production from an 
economic standpoint. 

“Employers,” said Mr. Williams, 
“must assume and come to realize 
that they are merely trustees of 
the public welfare.” Piling . up 
profits at the expense of everything 
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else will not prove real profit in 
the long run, and _ laborers 
will always ‘be discontented when 
they find their employers adding 
at every other point in their costs 
—and then charging the workers 
as consumers more. Many manu- 
facturers are using increased labor 
costs to jack up the price of their 
product, and blaming it all on 
labor is unfair. 

A shoe dealer adds $4.00 to the 
selling price of a pair of shoes 
and blames it all on the increased 
labor cost, when the total cost of 
labor in the sale is only $1.04. 
When net profits in a company 
making a clothing necessity jump 
from less than two million to 
more than five million dollars in 
a year, and the company then an- 
nounces a further price raise in 
its product, which has already 
advanced almost 150 per cent, it 
is taking a big chance with public 
good-will. 

“In presenting to the public the 
tremendous profits in industries 
which are still trying to raise 
prices, the Evening World of New 
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York: City is performing a valu- 
able public service,” Mr. Williams 
said. It is his firm opinion that 
the peak of high prices has al- 
ready been reached, and that from 
now on the prices of necessities 
will decline. 

“Where are the twenty-five 
dollar a pair shoes we were all 
threatened with last fall?” he 
asked. “Here are shoes advertised 
in the daily papers for $8.65 and 
good looking ones too. Adver- 
tised also in the wholesale 
columns of certain daily papers 
are articles of wearing apparel 
at $3.25 a dozen lower than Inst 
year, and at the beginning of the 
season too, when prices are 
usually high.” We can help in 
this movement by purchasing 
economically and cnly what we 
really need. All people should 
exert themselves to keep prices 
down by careful buying, and the 
best way to accomplish this is to 
buy from the advertising pages. 


HOW SELLERS SHOULD HELP 


“We are urging,” Mr. Williams 
said, “that merchants not only ad- 
vertise their reasonable priced 
merchandise, but that they see to 
it the attitude of their sales force 
is in harmony with their adver- 
tising. In many cases the stage 
is all set for the big sale to the 
careless buyer, and the careful 
buyer is given scant courtesy and 
little attention. This attitude is 
wrong, and the better merchants 
with the best interests of busi- 
ness at heart are insisting that 
their sales force try to help the 
careful buyers instead of making 
it uncomfortable for them. Buyers 
of lower priced merchandise are 
the most valuable part of the 
community and they must be en- 
couraged and helped. Sales effort 
must be in harmony with economy 
advertising else its effects are lost. 
Advertising is helping in this 
change too. The retailer who ad- 
vertises must strive for the best 
results in service; he puts him- 
self on parade before the public, 
and if he falls behind his neighbor 
in service and reasonable prices 
the public soon knows it and goes 
to his rival. Service is more im- 
portant than profits right now, 
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and the concern that acts on this 
principle is building on solid rock.” 

Mr. Williams’ own company 
seems to take its own medicine. 
Its advertising, with the distinc- 
tive drawings by Cooper, so well 
known to New Yorkers, aims to 
sell service—not a product. In 
other words while it features cer- 
tain definite appliances like elec- 
tric toasters, percolators, and 
vacuum cleaners—the company 
does not make them, selling 
merely the service, electricity, 
which makes them work. Thus, 
while some of the utensils to make 
housekeeping easier sell from 
$15 and $35 to $150, the current 
they use costs from 15 cents a 
month to a few dollars a month, 
in some cases not enough to pay 
for the installation of a meter. 
The sale of the products adver- 
tised means nothing to the Edison 
company’s balance sheets; does not 
help pay dividends. The extra 
service does make more people 
think of electricity as a universal 
servant and housekeeping help in 
these days of scarce labor. 

Mr. Williams has found out a 
thing in his work as food admin- 
istrator which may help manu- 
facturers. People, _ especially 
women, respond to the unselfish 
appeal more than to the purely 
selfish one. When the country’s 
interest was at stake and it was 
pointed out, women were willing 
to go without beefsteak. If it is 
only to help them personally save 
money they will not respond. The 
appeal! to act in a certain way to 
help someone else works far bet- 
ter in securing favorable action 
than a mere appeal to the selfish 
money-saving instinct. This has 
been proved time and again to 
Mr. Williams’ satisfaction. It is 
a good omen for our future that 
manufacturers and retailers have 
shown every courtesy and have 
made every effort to co-operate in 
getting prices down to normal. It 
will encourage every advertising 
man to realize how important a 
part advertising is playing in 
bringing about a gradual deflation 
—it puts the merchant on parade, 
and price comparisons with care- 
ful buying, mean lower prices on 
a sound basis. 
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*“A Question 
of Honor’’ 


by Ruth Cross in the April 
Number is typical of the kind 
of fiction upon which the cir- 


culation of the JOURNAL 
has been built. 


Further, as one of the great 
reading public, you will surely 
enjoy it. It’s a strong new 
novel of the great outdoors. 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 


For 35 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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WE KNOW THEM 
BY NAME AND 
PROFESSION 


[NX Leslie’s circulation department 

there is a great volume with the 
name, address and occupation of 
every single subscriber. The entries 
are made month by month, week by 
week, day by day, right straight 
through the year. Simply as book- 
keeping, it is a costly and arduous 
task—but it quotes the quality of 
Leslie’s book and chapter as noth- 
ing else could tell it. More than 
50% of Leslie’s 500,000 are employ- 
ers; more than 40% are rated— 
20% in Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. 


FRANK L. E. GAUSS 
Advertising Director 
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CHARLES AUBREY EATON 
Associate Editor 


Leslie's 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


Half a Million Guaranteed 
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Twas Said of Rudyard 
Kipling 
—that he would rather 
—study the advertisements 


—in American magazines 
—than read the stories 


But U. §. A. Readers 


—like a newspaper 
—that contains plenty of news 
—as well:as plenty of ads 


So The Brooklyn Eagle 
—although in 1919 
—it carried a volume of advertising 
—exceeded in New York 
—by only two papers out of eighteen 
—averaged 56% of space for news daily 
—and 50% on Sunday 


And “Display”? Ads 


—- 


The Brooklyn Eagle 


Dominant in Brooklyn 


—are really displayed. 





A. B. C. Member O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Foreign Representatives 
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“Expert Surgery” of the Art 
Department 


When Figures, Hands or Feet Are to Be “Amputated” as a Means of 
Simplifying the Composition, Certain Rules Must Be Followed 


By W. Livingston Larned 


URGERY can be a dangerous 
\ business. 

There are scientific, ethical 
ways to do it, and when a man 
goes on the operating table he 
wants to be absolutely certain 
that the chap with the scalpel is 
an expert. 

There is something of this in 
the matter of art-department 
surgery, if we may use that term. 

Illustrations often call fur stop- 
ping a figure at the neck, waist 
or below the knees. It may even 
be advisable to decapitate a per- 
fectly good photograph and show 
only the lower half of the body, 
with no head at all. 

The use of hands and feet, 
obliterating the remainder, is an 
every-day occurrence. 

For very often the hands only 
are needed to tell the story: or 
the feet. Why show the re- 
mainder, when it would only con- 
fuse the issue? 

Sometimes, this form of illus- 
tration does not jar you. Then 
again you experience an uncom- 
fortable, ‘unaccountable sensation 
of discomfort. 

You miss the cut-off portion! 

You feel that damage has been 
done and that the picture visual- 
izes an absolute cruelty. You 
notice the surgery, when, as a 
matter of fact, you should not 
notice it at all. 

Why this subtle difference? 

It’s all in the way the artist 
handles his subject material. 
Some are successful and others 
are not. There are “tricks” to it, 
not easily understood or applied. 

These general observations on 
the subject may be helpful to 
many, in the preparation of 
kindred illustrations : 

Vignetting bodies, hands,, arms, 


legs, etc. is seldom successful. 
If the vignette, particularly a 
half-tone vignette, 


happens to 
33 


come out poorly and shows a 
ragged edge, the effect is abso- 
lutely uncanny. It.may even re- 
semble a knife cut—a jagged 
scar. 

Straight lines are always better 
as a composition stop-off. The 
eye takes it for granted that the 
remainder of the body is con- 
cealed by such lines. 

If the contour of the illustra- 
tion takes some definite form, 
such as a circle, a square, a dia- 
mond or an oval, figures or parts 
of same may be cut off where de- 
sired. Regularity of shape is an 
antidote for such surgery. 


SOME RULES FOR PAINLESS 
AMPUTATION 


Avoid eliminating the head and 
shoulders if you can. It is al- 
ways unpleasant to “chop off a 
head,” and, besides, facial ex- 
pressions generally help in telling 
the story. Only in rare cases 
can a human head be “ampu- 
tated.” 

Hands or arms or legs, disap- 
pearing behind some other object, 
group or mortise for text, is a 
happy solution of the problem. 
The eye takes up a new interest, 
where the other ceases. 

Surround parts of figures by 
interesting accessories which as- 
sist in explaining. just why the 
operation has been necessary. 

Enough action, in these frag- 
mentary portions of the body, 
will call attention away from the 
missing parts. 

Where portions of the body, 
such as hands and feet, appear to 
the center of a composition, and 
it is impossible to run them out 
to the full dimensions of the 
space, black or very dark back- 
grounds can be used to advan- 
tage. The hands or feet can then 
be “melted in” to these dark back- 
grounds, and the imagination of 
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the reader does the rest. It is not 
a brutal chop-off. 

One clever expedient is to ar- 
range a definite shape out of 
which a hand or a foot may pro- 
trude, as if reaching into the ad- 
vertisement, the remaining por- 
tions being really hidden. 

If sufficient action is centered 
around what feet or hands are 
doing, even brutal cut-offs will 
not be obtrusive to 
any considerable de- 
gree. The eye is busy 
with what is, going 
on. Note the series 
now running for Han- 
sen Gloves. The 
hands, life size, are 
so actively engaged 
that attention is con- 
centrated upon what 
those hands are do- 
ing. It may be steer- 
ing an automobile 
wheel, or guiding a 
boat, or something 
else. 

Another instance 
that may be cited is 
the persistent series 
used for Auto-Lite, 
showing a very large 
foot, pressing down 
upon the starting button. These 
feet show, by their very action, 
that they are keenly alive. 

If heads are large, they can be 
chopped off here and there, pro- 
vided the composition fits snugly 
and squarely into a corner, when 
no vignetting is necessary and no 
stop-lines of any kind. Blue Bird 
advertising’ has followed this 
idea. 

It is more dangerous to cut off 
feet than any other portion of 
the body. People look utterly help- 
when the extremities are hacked 
short. 

Where a number of figures in 
a heavy composition must be cut 
off, in order to have the char- 
acters as large as possible, allow 
the illustration to drop to the bot- 
tom of the page. Then not even 
borders or vignetting are essen- 
tial. The eye seems to accept the 
elimination without question. 

Suppose there are several mov- 
ing figures in an action illustra- 
tion—Sherwood Spring Coaster 
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for children may be mentioned in 
this regard—say of several boys, 
in wagons, gliding down a steep 
hill. If one or more of the fig- 
ures and wagons are complete 
units, then both at left and at 
right, portions of both, cut off 
sharply, may be introduced with- 
out harm. 

Then again, an ingenious ex- 
pedient can be applied, as in the 





THE REASON FOR THE CUT-OFF FIGURE IS APPARENT 
AT ONCE BECAUSE OF THE MINIATURE PICTURE IN 
THE UPPER CORNER 


case of an attractive page illus- 
tration for Kreolite Wood Block 
Floors. The dominating picture 
is from a photograph, and repre- 
duces the lower part of a worker 
at a lathe. He shows from the 
waist down only, and head, arms, 
etc., are chopped off short. His 
feet are firmly planted on the 
flooring of wooden blocks. 

In one corner, a very small 
showing is made of the photo- 
graph from which the larger 
scene was taken, but all of it, 
and the worker complete. It is 
easily understood that the main 
picture is an enlargement of a 
part of the other. 

Just why was this done? Be- 
cause it permits a large view of 
the flooring blocks. To show the 
entire ‘figure in the same space 
would mean to sacrifice sales- 
manship. 

It is really engrossing to watch 
how the difficulties are overcome 
by national advertisers, after hav- 
ing seen some dangerous prec- 
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edents, that gave the reader an 
uncomfortable jolt. 

Some time ago, Notaseme 
Hosiery broke entirely away from 
full figure composition ideas, and 
determined to show the hosiery 
in a large way. When full fig- 
ures were employed, the task was 

exceedingly arduous and satis- 
factory results could only be ob- 
tained by devising somewhat ex- 
travagant situations, calculated 
to call attention to the hosiery 
worn by the people of the design. 
It was not practical, in the small 
views, to suggest sheerness or 
texture or close fitting virtues. 

Boldly, then, the artist drew a 
man’s leg, cut off below the knee, 
and sheer with the top of the 
space, eased by a series of grey 
lines or a circular form. 

Hands also played a part in the 
idea. They reached down and 
smoothed out the hosiery, in true 
man-fashion, suggesting that the 
wearer was highly pleased with 
his purchase. 

Many think that this is the 
best of all the Notaseme illus- 
trations. It does show the prod- 
uct and in an illuminating man- 
ner. The success of the design 
brought another, which is now 
running—the same idea applied 
to women’s hosiery. 

Robert Burns Cigar display is 
a matter of photographic studies 
of hands, shown large, and in 
definite bits of interesting action. 
Dark backgrounds, linked with 
the things the hands are doing, 
clipping a cigar, removing band, 
etc., overcome the objection of 
that “surgical appearance.” 

Many Corbin lock displays are 
using hands only, yet they never 
look cut off, as the saying goes. 
Hands and arms_ disappear 
abruptly behind mortises for type 
and the imagination does the rest. 

When Goodyear advertising 
wishes to show a process, say, of 
using tire repair accessories, it 
believes in showing the various 
operations connected with the 
job. 
: Line drawings have been made 
from actual photographs, and 
narrowed down to contain only 
hands and the section of tire be- 
ing treated. They are, in a sense, 
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descriptive diagrams and ex- 
tremely serviceable. Here it is 
the square shapes of the sketches 
that save them from criticism. 
To have shown full figures would 
have made the processes more 
difficult to understand. 

Doing it the “wrong way” is 
obviously ill timed, for the human 
figure never looks just right 
when incomplete, tampered with, 





all carry the Manning, Bowman trade-mark of fifty 
years standing. 
Then, of course, there’s the Hotakold line of tem- 

Whether 


the comfort 
bottles retain the heat for 24 to 36 hours and keep 
liquid cold for 72 hours. 
For sale at electric shops, depart ment and 
hardware stores, jewelers and novelty 
shops, Write us for further information. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Coun. 


THE ACTION DENOTED IN THE ILLUSTRA- 
TION HELPS THE EYE TO FORGET THE LADY 
IS DECAPITATED 


robbed of any of its parts, mis- 
treated or taken liberties with. 

The artist must, in a sense, be- 
come a skilful surgeon, study- 
ing the case and the operation 
before him and, for the time be- 
ing, using his drawing board as 
an operating table. 





Russell Cordell, formerty advertising 
manager of the Oaklan Cal., Ex- 
aminer, and C. Alan Walker former 
advertising and sales manager for Kahn 
Bros., of the same city, have organized 
an advertising ency in kland 


under the name of Cordell & Walker. 
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M. P. Martin at Atlanta for 
John Budd Co. 


Meredith P. Martin, organizer of the 
American Machinery Company, Atlanta, 
Ga., and president and general man 
ager of that organization during the 
last five years, has been made manage 
of the Atlanta office of The John Budd 
Company, newspaper representative, 
New York. Before the connection with 
the American Machinery Company Mr. 
Martin had been with oe Chesman 
& Co., Inc., advertising —~p St. 
Louis, and with the Golde Eagle 
Buggy Company, Atlanta. 


New Builders’ Publication 
Coming 


The Rogers and Manson Co., New 
York publishers of The Architectural 
Forum, will issue a new monthly pub- 
lication, The Builders’ Journal, in May. 

Ss. Myers, vice- -president of the 
organization, who is in charge of the 
advertising department of The Archi- 
tectural Forum, will also be in charge 
of the advertising department of the 
new publication. 


Major King Joins “ Hendricks’ 
Register” 


Major Moses King, Jr., recently in 
charge of the Pub icity Department, 
United States Army, Recruiting 
Branch, has joined the staff of “Hend- 
ricks’ Commercial Register of the 
United States for Buyers and Sellers,” 
New York, as office executive and will 
have immediate charge of compilation 
and circulation. 


Kingman Continues With 
“Metropolitan” 


It was announced recently that 
Lewis E. Kingman had been appointed 


representative of Town and Country 
in New England. Mr. Kingman con- 
tinues also as representative in New 


England of the Metropolitan Magazine, 
which he has represented exclusively 
for three years. 


Joins Staff of “The Field Lllus- 
trated” 


Russell K. ones, formerly with 
Frank Seaman, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, is now with the Eastern 
advertising staff of The Field Illus 
trated and El Campo Internacional, 
published by The American Interna 
tional Publishers, Inc., New York. 


John Splain Joins Martin V. 


Kelley Co. 


John Splain, for seven years repre 
sentative of the Class Journal Company 
in the New York and Detroit territory, 
is now with the New York office of 
The Martin V. Kelley Company, adver- 
tising agency, Toledo, O., as account 
executive. 
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“Scientific American” Eastern 


Staff Reorganized 

The Eastern advertising staff of: the 
Scientific American, New York, has 
been reorganized. Paul F. Jackson, 
who has been New England representa 
tive, has been made Eastern advertising 
manager; and Roy F. Williams, who 
has been a member of the advertising 
staff, has been made promotion man- 
ager of the Scientific American, Scien 
tific American Monthly, and other pub 
lications of the company. 

John A. Longland, formerly with the 
American Book Company, at Hartford, 
Conn., has succeeded Mr. Jackson as 
New England representative. Edward 

Fuller, recently discharged from 
army aviation service, with the rank 
of first lieutenant, has been made 
representative in Pennsylvania and the 
South. Fred B. Cortis, formerly with 
Carson Pirie & Scott, Chicago, has 
been added to the staff of the Western 
office and will be in charge of the Wis 
consifi territory. 


Have 


Representatives 
Convention 


About one hundred business and edi 
torial representatives of The Penton 
Publishing Company, Cleveland, includ 
ing those in ranch offices in New 
York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Washington 
and ‘Boston, attended he’ annual con- 
vention of the company, meeting in 
Cleveland, March 19 and 20. John A. 
Penton, president, presided. he first 
day was devoted to a discussion of 
problems relating to advertising and 
circulation and on the second day edi 
torial work and policies received atten- 
tion. A banquet brought the conven- 
tion to a close. 


Penton 


Canadian Shoe Manufacturer’s 


Earnings 
Net profits of Ames, Holden, Mc 
Cready, Ltd., shoe manufacturer, Mon 
treal, for the eight months from May 


December 31, 1919, after all 
deductions, excepting preferred divi 
dend payments, amounted to $307,400, 
as compared with $323,322 for. the full 
1918-1919 period, and $304,094 in the 
preceding statement. 


L. G. Meads Joins Blackman 
Agency 
L. G. Meads, recently Eastern adver- 


tising manager of Scribner's Magazine, 
New York, has joined The Blackman 


1 to 


Company, advertising agency, New 
York, as special assistant to J. K. 
Fraser. 


Krellman Joins Binger 
Co. 


Ralph L. Krellman, with The Home 
News, New York, during the last five 
years, is now with The Binger Com 
pany, New York, in charge of sales 
promotion and direct mail. 


R. L. 
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Building the Buying Confidence 
of Latin American Engineers 





—————— 


NICEMERIA 
La VOL VV 














ERNE LEROY HAVENS is traveling 

through Latin America in your interest. 
As editor of Ingenieria Internacional he is ex- 
panding the effectiveness of his publication in 
two very definite ways. 


First—Mr. Havens is establishing direct con- 
tact with the readers of his paper; the engineers 
and industrial organizations served by Ingenieria 
Internacional. He is studying conditions at first 
hand; and his up-to-the-minute viewpoint is re- 
flected in his publication. 


Second—He is making certain that this con- 
tact will be maintained by establishing a staff of 
resident editors in all of the Latin American 
countries. , 


Basic thinking lies behind these comprehensive 
plans. Never in the history of export publishing 
has a paper been built upon such a foundation. 


Ingenieria Internacional thus becomes not only 
the medium of engineering communication be- 
tween the United States and Latin America, but 
also the medium of inter-communication between 
the engineers in Peru, in the Argentine, and in 
Cuba and Spain. 


The engineering problems of all of the Latin 
American countries are largely co-related. 
Through this resident editorial contact now 
being established, Ingenieria Internacional will 
give the utmost in this dual service of engineering 
publishing. 


You can make this plan work for you by let- 
ting Ingenieria Internacional carry your sales 
message to the men who buy for these equipment- 
hungry markets of Latin America and Spain. 


Genieria Internacional 


One of the 11 McGraw-Hill Publications 
McGRAW-HILL CO., INC. 3aS NEW York 


Lenden Chicago Cleveland Washington Buenes Aires Philadelphia San Franciseo 
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——Keeping Farm 























U. S. Senator 
Albert B. Cummins 
tells how 





New Railroad Law Lowers Costs 


HE Transportation Act, now effective, 

was based primarily on principles laid 
down by Senator Albert B. Cummins, 
recognized as one of the country’s author- 
ities on transportation problems. 


In a clear, forceful article appearing in the 
April issue of FARM AND HOME, Senator 
Cummins explains just why this law will 
save the people over $200,000,000 a year as 
compared with the cost of Government con- 
trol and operation. 


This is Article No. 4 in the 1920 series “Famous 
Articles by Famous Men,” which is keeping the 
readers of FARM AND HOME informed to the 


minute on the vital issues of American life. 
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Folks Informed— 


650, 000 AR ani read 























ND these 650,000 subscribers to FARM 
AND HOME are real farmers—mighty few 
of them live in communities of more than 5,000 


population. 


They are the people who grow our food-stuffs 
and raise our cattle. They are solid, substantial 
citizens who are keenly alive to suggestions for 
making their work lighter and more efficient, and 
their homes more comfortable and cheerful. 


They are the people you want to reach, Mr. 
Advertiser! 
We shall be glad to furnish detailed figures regarding 
the buying power of FARM AND HOME subscribers. 
Ask us! 





One of the two foodies National FARM Papers 
Springfield, 30 N. Michigan Ave. 315 FourthAve. 
Mass. Chicago, Iil. New York City 
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Why is Farrell’s A-1 
a Leading 

Nut Butter in 
Indianapolis? 


HERE are three factors to the success 

of Farrell’s A-1 in this market: a good 
product, a good distributor, and consistent, 
steady advertising in The News. Each of 
the three is indispensable. 


We dare say the Downey-Farrell Co. makes 
more actual profit out of their Indianapolis 
account than any other four nut butter manu- 
facturers make out of Indianapolis. It’s the 
third year for this combination of three, 
and Farrell’s A-1is going stronger each year. 


FARRELL copy doesn’t flash and stop. 
There’s big space sometimes. But it’s in 
The News regularly. That’s what counts 


Use Newspapers on a Three-Year Basis 


The Indianapolis News 


New York Office > a Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL prone oe J. E. Lutz 
Tribune Building « ad First National Bank Building 
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To Regain the Kicking Customer’s 
Good Will 


One Way Is to Answer Him With a Little Informal Good Humor—A 
Case Involving a Pair of Alleged Defective Pliers 


HERE are various established 

ways of replying to a “kicking” 
letter from a dissatisfied customer. 
One way is to answer him with 
a form letter written in that lan- 
guage which is often called “busi- 
ness English,” thanking him for 
“bringing the matter to our atten- 
tion” and vaguely promising “an 
early adjustment.” Another way 
is to answer with a ‘superfluously 
“nice” letter in which there is a 
tendency to too much apology. 
Still another way is to take the 
customer’s momentary irritation 
seriously and to yield to the 
temptation to answer bluntly. 

But sometimes a better way is 
candidly to acknowledge the jus- 
tice of the customer’s complaint 
if he is right; to show him gently 
but firmly where he is wrong if 
his complaint is ill-founded; and 
to do it in a good-humored style 
that will not only do justice to 
the complainant but will regain 
his good will and make him praise 
you among his friends. 

A good example of this kind 
occurred in’ a recent exchange of 
letters between an Oklahoma law- 
yer and a manufacturing firm. It 
was all about a pair of pliers. 

This is the lawyer’s opening 
letter : 

“W. S. ScCHOLLHORN Co., 

“New Haven, Conn. 
“GENTLEMEN : 

“In the last preceding issue of 
the Literary Digest, I chanced to 
see your advertisement showing 
a man holding himself up by a 
wire to which he had attached a 
grip with a pair (ostensibly) of 
your pliers. While I am not a 
mechanic, yet I do have occasion 
from time to time to use a pair 
of pliers, and some months ago 
I bought the pair of your ‘Bern- 
ard’ which I am sending to you 
under separate cover, and will be 
very glad if you will have your 
demonstrator use this pair. I 
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have never been able to hold any 
thing with them. I determined 
some weeks ago to throw them as 
far as I could down some ravine, 
and then it occurred to me that 
some man might find them before 
they were eaten up with rust, and 
he might try to use them and 
thereby they would be the means 
of vexing his soul to the point of 
invoking eternal punishment. Try 
to cut a piece of wire with these 
and then try to hold a piece of 
wire or a small bolt, and you will 
see why I think all of the kind 
worthless. 
“Yours very truly.” 

Now this letter was written in 
a vein that might have aroused 
the ire of a sensitive recipient 
and provoked a harsh reply. The 
temptation might have been addi- 
tionally strong because the facts 
in the case put the writer in the 
wrong. However, the marnufac- 
turers not only found a way to 
“rub it in” to him but to do it 
in such a way that the purchaser 
of the original pliers was made a 
friend for life. This was the 
reply: 

“DEAR Sir: 

“We have your letter of the 7th, 
and although it was a little in ad- 
vance of Valentine’s Day, we ap- 
preciate the spirit in which it was 
sent and will endeavor to reply in 
kind. 

“In the first place the wreck of 
a plier you returned is not the 
one we are advertising, and any- 
one who is so foolhardy as to at- 
tempt the test, shown in our ad- 
vertisement, with such a delicate 
plier, deserves to break his neck. 
The plier you returned (No. 110) 
was built for housewives for cut- 
ting picture wire, adjusting gas 
burner tips, etc. It certainly 
must have been ‘some’ months ago 
that you bought the plier, for we 
haven’t made one like it in twelve 
years. Furthermore, it is a sec- 
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ond-hand plier and stamped ‘2nd.’ 
We believe you should have a 
man’s plier such as we are adver- 
tising, and are sending you under 
separate cover a pair of our No. 
128-6, which will cost you $1.85 
if you wish to keep it. Our at- 
torney advises us that all Okla- 
homa lawyers are honest. 

“Thanking you for your hearty 
response to our advertisement, we 
are, 

“Yours truly, 

“THe Wm. ScHOLLHORN Co. 

“P, S. Your letter certainly had 
some kick in it, Mr. Rye.” 

The response from Oklahoma 
came back as follows: 

“Mr. W. J. BERBECKER, 

“President Wm. Schollhorn Co. 
“My vEAR Mr. BERBECKER: 

“Have your splendid letter of 
the 10th inst. and I am bound and 
obliged to say that you are a 
thorough-going gentleman and a 
durn good letter writer, for I 
thoroughly enjoyed the genuine 
good humor of your letter in re- 
ply to some of my observations on 
the Bernard pliers. Your letter 
went the rounds of the office and 
of certain other of my friends to 
whom I related the circumstances 
of our correspondence, and your 
letter brought forth some good 
hearty laughs. 

“IT have received the pair of 
pliers which you sent me to dem- 
onstrate the real merits of your 
goods and I confess that this is 
a good plier and I am glad to get 
it and had it not been for the 
good letter and the sending along 
of the pliers, I would certainly 
have all my life regarded the 
Bernard Pliers as worthless as 
the pair that I returned to you, 
therefore I acknowledge that you 
are a superior salesman and a 
valuable man to your company— 
the. power to convert a com- 
plainant into a friend and cus- 
tomer so nicely is indeed a val- 
uable asset. 

“If you should ever chance to 
come this way, we would be in- 
deed pleased to meet you face to 
face, even for a moment. 

“Hand to you herewith check 
for $1.85 in payment for the 
pliers sent. Thank you. 
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“With kindest personal regards, 
we are, 

“Yours very truly.” 

Thus we see that not only was 
the customer’s good will restored 
but he was led into making an- 
other purchase, a purchase of a 
quality article that would increase 
his faith in the institution mak- 
ing it. 

In these days of great corre- 
spondence departments in which 
time is valuable and in which 
complaints are handled in quanti- 
ties, it is not always possible to 
bestow so much individual atten- 
tion upon cases that involve small 
sums. But good will that will 
radiate out from a single satisfied 
customer to all his acquaintances 
is worth having, and the prin- 
ciple of the incident herein cited 
is big enough to be observed in 
even the most elaborately or- 
ganized correspondence systems. 





Co-operative Real Estate Ad- 
vertising in Indianapolis 
Real-estate dealers in Indianapolis, 
members of the Indianapolis Real Es- 
tate Board, have proposed to undertake 
a co-operative advertising campaign. 
The plan of the Ee is to tell the 
public of indlencoes what the real- 
estate business is. Home-ownership in- 
formation will have a leading part in 

this proposed campaign. 


Advertising Man Heads New 
Rubber Tire Co. 


Didriksen, who has been direc- 
for The Templar 
leveland, is now 





H. P. 
tor of fiscal advertisin 
Motors Corporation, 
president of The Kentucky Tire & Rub- 
ber Association, Louisville, Ky. This 
company, recently incorporated, plans 
to manufacture rubber tires, which wili 
be known as “Blue Grass Kord Tires.” 


Rubber Tire Account With 

Gray Agency 

A. Gray Advertising Com- 
pany, Kansas City, sy is handling 
the advertising ,of the J. Stephens 
Rubber Company, jt WE. of au- 
tomobile tires, tubes and tire accesso- 
ries. Advertising is now being carried 
in trade publications and newspapers. 





The F. 





United Cigar Stores Earnings 


The United Cigar Stores Company re- 
ports a net income, after all charges, 
after preferred dividends, and before 
provision for Federal taxes, of $5,604,- 
A for the year ended December 31, 
191 
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Keeping the Sales Force Up to Par 


How One Firm Maintains the Quality of Its Sales by Maintaining the 
Quality of Its Salesmen 


An Interview by C. P. Russell with 


Sigismund L. Fieux 


Secretary, Runkel Brothers, Manufacturers of Cocoa 


i February of this year Runkel 
Brothers, manufacturers of 
cocoa, celebrated their golden 
jubilee. They started business in 
1870. I went to Sigismund L. 
Fieux, secretary of the firm and 
in charge of sales promotion and 
advertising, and said to him: 

“Mr. Fieux, your house has en- 
joyed half a century of success, 
That is no doubt due to various 
factors. But as far as your de- 
partment is concerned, what are 
some of its outstanding princi- 
ples?” 

Mr. Fieux’s reply was prompt. 

“For one thing,” he said, “we 
have always kept our sales or- 
ganization up to par.” 

“Just what does that mean?” 
he was asked. 

“Tt means,” he said, “that just 
as we have maintained the quality 
of our products, so we have 
maintained the quality of our 
salesmen. Sometimes when a 
manufacturer finds that accumu- 
lated good will is bringing him 
larger and larger returns and 
business has begun apparently to 
flow in upon him automatically, 
he is tempted to bring about a 
reduction either in the number 
or quality of his salesmen. He 
attempts to save on selling ex- 
pense either by cutting down the 
personnel or getting along with 
lower salaried men. Such is not 
our policy. We constantly en- 
deavor not only to uphold the 
quality of our sales force but to 
encourage its improvement. We 
see to it that our men get a just 
share of the returns. They get 
extra rewards in proportion to 
the amount of business they turn 
in during the year. In this way 
we furnish them with a standing 
incentive. They need never fear 
that they will be deprived of their 
due share of the increase on the 
year’s business, 
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“I do not mean by this that we 
always base the compensation 
that goes to each man upon the 
exact returns from him. Our re- 
wards are not distributed me- 
chanically. That is, we are not 
afraid of giving a man a reward 
before he has actually earned it. 
Sometimes at the end of a year 
we find a salesman who has not 
quite met expectations. We drop 
him a little note and tell him so 
frankly; we say we have consid- 
ered his work carefully; we are 
convinced he has not reached his 
full capacities and that he has 
been granted an increase in 
salary as evidence of our confi- 
dence in him. The effect is often 
magical. An unexpected and un- 
solicited increase of this kind 
often acts like a tonic. 

“Men must be kept happy and 
satisfied—they must constantly 
have something to look forward 
to—or they are apt to lose 50 per 
cent of their efficiency. 

“When we are sold up—as we 
are now—we do not allow the 
enthusiasm of our men to become 
dampened by laying them off or 
asking them to slacken their 
efforts; we do not permit them 
to suffer in any way; but strive 
to make production keep up with 
sales) We do not reduce our 
selling effort or our sales force or 
its quality, but endeavor to speed 
up our production.” 


SELECTING MEN WHO BECOME REAL 
SALESMEN 


Mr. Fieux was next asked what 
principles guided him in selecting 
men for his sales force. 

“In the first place,” said Mr. 
Fieux, “a man who comes to us 
must be ‘sold on the house’ be- 
fore he joins up. He must want 
to be a member of the Runkel 
organization. He must convince 
us that he has very sound reasons 
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for wishing to join us. In the 
second place, a man must know 
the grocery trade before he can 
sell goods for us. And he must 
know not only the grocery trade 
but grocers. He must know what 
sort of men they are, how to deal 
with them, and how to win their 
confidence and friendship. In the 
third place, we endeavor to pick 
our salesmen right out of the 
territory which they are going to 
work in. For example, if a man 
is going to work in the district of 
which Syracuse, N. Y., is the 
center, we want him to have his 
home in Syracuse. A man works 
thus on his home ground, where 
he knows the people and their 
habits and customs, and where he 
can make new friends through 
those whom he already has.” 

Runkel Brothers believe in this 
principle of knowing the local 
atmosphere so firmly that they 
even employ salesmen who can 
speak the language of the people 
with whom they are to deal in the 
foreign quarters of New York 
City. Greek and Italian dealers 
are becoming powerful factors in 
the grocery trade of some of the 
largest cities like New York, and 
it has been found profitable to 
employ men familiar with the 
speech and customs of these two 
nationalities. 

There is another principle that 


guides the company in all busi- 
ness relations, whether internal 
or external. That is, “the per- 


sonal touch.” The sales organ- 
ization is a democracy. There is 
no wall between the head of a 
department and the people who 
work therein. The office doors 
of the heads of the house are 
open to anyone. Any man can 
walk in without formality to talk 
to executives. A traveling sales 
manager keeps in constant touch 
with the men in the field. They 
coach along their younger and 
less experienced brethren, help 
the older heads over rough places, 
advise them on knotty points, and 
keep all hands posted on policies 
and ideas. 

“No field man can handle more 
than twenty-five or thirty salesmen 
successfully,” says Mr. Fieux. “If 
he has many more than that num- 
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ber, he runs a risk of losing 
touch with individuals and their 
individual problems. If a terri- 
tory is unproductive, it is not al- 
ways the salesman’s fault—the 
house may have failed to keep 
close enough to him.” 

This idea is carried out so far 
that Guy S. Jenkins, the sales 
manager, keeps a picture of each 
man over his desk. He believes 
that a comparison of a letter re- 
ceived from a salesman with his 
photograph enables a sales man- 
ager better to judge exactly what 
is going on in a man’s mind. 
“Don’t let men nurse anything in 
their hearts,” is his motto. He 
figures that it-is better for a man 
to explode rather than to. carry 
around with him the burden of 
an unsolved problem or an un- 
rectified grievance. When a man 
does explode he is handled gent- 
ly, though firmly. 


WITH A SUPPOSED 
GRIEVANCE 


A MAN 


To illustrate the Runkel method 
in this respect, it is worth while 
to quote an exchange of letters 
between a salesman and the sales 
department at the home office deal- 
ing with the old problem of credit. 
The salesman’s first letter was as 
follows: 

“It’s a mighty strange thing to 
me that a party who can buy 


three or~ four hundred dollars 
worth ‘of merchandise of our 
local jobbers is not good for at 
least fifty dollars with Runkel 
Brothers, even when I have 
promised collection of the ac- 
count! 


“In Chicago you asked me to 
sell , and I did so, only to 
receive the enclosed from your 
credit department. It’s a mighty 
strange thing to me that my 
orders of this nature are held up, 
but that orders previously sent 
in from this territory by my pred- 
ecessors, from parties who were 
no good, were filled and then I 
collected the accounts! 

“Everyone of the _ attached 
parties has ample credit with local 
jobbers. It’s a matter of indif- 
ference to me whether or not 
you fill these orders, but if you 
do not, please have your credit 
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i Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 








. A Typical Example of 
: Journal Dominance 


Three city blocks of Milwaukee homes were 
selected at random, representing the better, 
middle and laboring classes. The persons 
residing there were asked which newspaper 
they read. 

The result of the tabulation proved con- 
clusively the fact that “Four out of Every 
Five” English-speaking persons in Milwau- 
kee read The Journal seven days each week. 


Homes canvassed . . . 59 
Net-ot.cieme-—.. > + a 
52 

Journal readers .... 2s - 43 
Other papers .... 13 
Duplicated by Journal . 4 

% 9 

SOG os +e OB a 4 ie 52 


The Journal’s dominating position among 
Milwaukee newspapers canbe seen at a 
glance. You can cover the field thoroughly, 
economically and surely by concentrating 
your advertising in The Journal at one cost 
because— 

The Journal is read in four out of every five 
English-speaking homes of Milwaukee. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Special Representatives 
New York Chicago 
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k got out 


some funny looki rinti 
in theme dae A a 


F YOUR printing of one or two decades 

ago looks quaint, remember that the en- 
graving and printing of half-tones was new 
then, and paper surfaces were not standard- 
ized. Also, not nearly so many business men 
had awakened to the cash advantage of better 
printing. 


In addition to producing a dozen standard, 
named grades of printing paper, one for every 
established book paper printing need, S. D. 
Warren Co. have urged the use of Better 
Printing, and a steady service of Suggestion 
Books, Specimen Books, Paper Buyer’s 
Guides, Service Libraries, and Brochures have 
been supplied by Warren to printers, buyers of 
printing, to engravers, and their salesmen. To- 
day books issued by Warren that are inclusive 
of the best in commercial art, engraving, inks, 
and printing, are to be seen in the shops of 
master printers, in the offices of paper mer- 
chants, in the public libraries of the larger 
cities, in advertising clubs, and in all libraries 
of clubs and societies interested in Better 
Paper and Better Printing. 










S. D. WARREN COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 
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Printi mgr ayers 
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Wauy don’t you make 
up your mind right 
now that your next 
piece of printing is go- 
ing to be the best 
thing you have ever 
sent out ? 


Let’s get together on it. 


Charles Francis Press 
461 Eighth Avenue 


New York 


TELEPHONE 3210 GREELEY 


“ Printers-at-Large for Nation-wide Business” 
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department write the customers, 
for I certainly shall never call on 
them again, either to explain or 
to sell. 

“Furthermore I can readily see 
that there is no use of my collect- 
ing any more orders of this kind, 
so will not do it as it only seems 
to make trouble and I have 
simply wasted the time. 

“For the benefit of your ultra 
conservative credit department, I 
will state that I am well versed in 
credit matters myself, having 
spent considerable time in that 
work as a credit manager, and 
that my accepting orders for 
shipment from factory is based 
on the facts that go to make a 
man’s credit good. 

“However, I presume all this 
will have no bearing whatever 
upon the subject, as far as mak- 
ing shipments are concerned, so 
I shall say no more.” 


ANSWER EXPLAINS BUT DOES NOT 
APOLOGIZE 


In four days the home office 
answered this letter. However, 
the reply did not deal directly 
with the salesman’s grievance at 
first, but discussed other matters 
referred to in this salesman’s 
previous letters. Then, as if 
casually, the question of the 
credit department’s action was 
discussed as follows: 

“Answering yours of the 24th, 
we put this letter at once into the 
hands of the credit department 
and they were just a little bit sur- 
‘prised at its contents. Our credit 
department endeavors to operdte 
with our salesmen to the very 
best advantage possible. We be- 
lieve that this department is un- 
usually successful, as compared 
with other manufacturers. We 
are keenly appreciative of the 
necessity of doing everything pos- 
sible to help the salesman. and 
realize that when he has done a 
lot of work to sell an account, it 
hurts pretty much to have it 
turned down by a credit man. In 
consequence of our attitude, we 
don’t just like the tone of your 
letter. Your reference to an 
order of yours being held up 
against an order of your pred- 
ecessor being filled was not in 








good form, because there is noth- 
ing personal involved whatever. 
The credit department endeavors 
to pass on evtry case individually 
and fairly. 


“We were particularly - ‘Sorry, 
Mr. Blank, to have you say it 
was a matter of indifference to 
you whether or not we filled these 
orders. We dan’t believe you 
meant to say this to us, but that 
you felt kind of hurt at the time 
you wrote. We don’t want any 
salesman in our employ ever at 
any time to have such a mental at- 
titude towards his accounts. Our 
credit department is not ultra- 
conservative, nor is it careless. 
There are bound to be occasional- 
ly ittdividual cases which the 
salesman might think indicated 
carelessness, but we feel that any 
salesman would appreciate this 
situation and know that our 
credit man was doing his level 
best to co-operate with our sales- 
men, 

“The writer feels that this little 
sore spot should be wiped out 
immediately. We certainly be- 
lieve that you won’t write us 
again as you did on the 24th and 
you may rest assured that every 
possible co-operation will be fur- 
nished you by the credit depart- 
ment. I would like to have you 
drop me a line saying that this 
matter is now cleared up and that 
you have got just a little different 
attitude on the difficulties which 
the credit department has to con- 
tend with, pertaining to a large 
number of accounts on which 
they are called upon to pass. 

“How about it, old man, 
weren’t you just a little peeved 
and up on your high horse when 
you wrote us? I kind of think 
such was the case and I know this 
letter will wipe out any uncom- 
fortable feeling which you had 
and that you will get a little 
broader view of the difficulties 
which we have to contend with at 
headquarters and .also get very 
clearly the spirit which prevails 
here, which is a very keen desire 
to keep close to our boys and to 
help each one of them individual- 
ly to make as great a success as 
possible. With kind regards.” 

The salesman replied the same 
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How Did The Manufacturer 
Draw This Crowd? 


The answer is, he didn’t. 


The local Hardware Dealer drew the crowd. 
The manufacturer sold the Dealer, the 
Dealer sold the community. 


Study that crowd in the light of the follow- 
ing facts: 


The photo was taken only a few months ago. 
by the Aid Hardware Company in West 
Plain, a small Missouri town—population 
2,914. The entire county has only 21,065 
people. As far as its Hardware require- 
ments are concerned, a large proportion of 
the county’s buying power has been con- 
centrated upon the lines selected and en- 
dorsed by this one Dealer. 
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Buying crowds aren’t drawn by strings pulled 
a thousand miles away—they are drawn by 
local interests centered in local institutions. 
What their own Dealer recommends, what 
they can see demonstrated for themselves, 
the people buy. 


The Hardware dealer able to attract such 
buying crowds is a typical reader of Hard- 
ware Age. 


Hardware Age is read regularly by more 
than 18,500 active Hardware Merchants— 
the largest and most forceful dealer circula- 
tion in its field. 


Advertising in Hardware Age draws the 
man who draws the buying crowd. 


HARDWARE AGE 


New York City 


Charter Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Charter Member of Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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day this letter was received. He 
wrote: 

“I had a good hard ‘calling’ 
coming, and your letter should 
have been considerably stronger. 
However, I wish to thank you 
for ‘the generous way in which 
you went at it, and also to assure 
you that the fault was mine, and 
I am ashamed of myself for get- 
ting so ‘peeved,’ which, as my let- 
ter indicated, I was. 

“T have given that ‘high horse’ 
a good cut across the flanks and 
he has run away, never to re- 
turn—you may be sure of that. 

“I do know that a credit de- 
partment of a large corporation 
must be careful, for they per- 
haps really have more at stake 
than any other department, and 
I know that they were in the 
right and am sincerely sorry that 
I condemned them. I have writ- 
ten them with reference to the 
orders mentioned and am sure it 
will all come out satisfactorily. 

“I am not even trying to excuse 
myself for my letter, and I 
should have waited twenty-four 
hours, in which case it would 
not have been written at all. 

“Once more thanking you for 
your kind letter, and with best 
personal wishes, I am,” etc. 


LAST LETTER FROM THE COMPANY TO 
“AGGRIEVED” SALESMAN 


The incident was then disposed 
of by the following letter from 
the firm: 

“We have experienced a great 
deal of pleasure in reading your 
letter of March Ist. This is the 
type of straight-forward, manly 
sort of letter that we like to get. 

“Lots of luck to you, Mr. 
Blank, and with kind regards, 
we are,” etc. 

These letters speak for them- 
selves, so further comment is un- 
necessary. 

Mr. Fieux so firmly believes in 
the “personal touch” that he does 
not believe that the growth of 
chain-store systems will seriously 
affect the independent grocer 
who is a reasonably good mer- 
chant. The weakness of a chain 
store, he holds, is this lack of 
the “personal touch” in dealing 
with its customers. 
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International Commerce Body 


Meets in June 
._ The new International Chamber of 
Commerce, planned at the International 
Trade Conference held at Atlantic City 
last October, will be formally organ 
ized at Paris during the week of 
June 21. 

Invitations have been sent out by the 
American group of the International 
Organization Committee to business and 
industrial associations, asking them to 
name delegates to participate in the 
organization meeting. About 100 Amer- 
ican delegates are expected to attend. 
_American members of the organiza 
tion committee whose names are now 
announced are: 

A. C. Bedford, chairman of the board 
of the Standard Oil Company and mem- 
ber of the National oreign Trade 
Council, New York, chairman; Thomas 
W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
New York City; Edward A. Filene, 
president of William Filene’s Sons Co., 
oston; Richard S. Hawes, president 
of the American Bankers’ Association, 
St. Louis; John H. Fahey, of Boston, 
formerly president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States; S. C. 
Mead, secretary of the Merchants’ As 
sociation of New York, vice-chairman 
and secretary. 





Michigan Ad Men Form Asso- 
ciation 

The Michigan Inter-City Advertising 
Association was formed, as a State as 
sociation, at Kalamazoo, on March 18. 
The new association has a membership 
of 500, in which is included the mem 
bership of the five advertising clubs in 
the State. 

The officers and directors of the 
new association are: 

President, James H. Buswell, of the 
Buswell Advertising Service, Kalama- 
zoo; vice-president, Charles Koethin, 
assistant sales manager of J. L. Hud 
son Company, Detroit; secretary-treas- 
urer, Charles H. Morath, of the Home 
Furnishing Company, Kalamazoo. 

Directors—Fred Woodruff, A. B 
Merritt, Ralph Gensel, Victor Haws, 
J. T. Bailey, J. W. Sweet, J. W. Lips 
comb, Fred Gage, James Gillard, Harry 
W.- Musselwhite. 

It was decided to hold three meet- 
ings annually, the next one to be in 
May and the third in September, the 
meeting places to be chosen by the 
officers and directors. 





Joins Southwestern Advertising 


Allan C. Smith has resigned from the 


F. A. Gray Advertising Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., to go with the South- 
western Advertising Company, Okla- 


homa City, Okla. 





Sweet, Thompson & Phelps, a new 
advertising agency, has been established 
at Chicago by M. S. Sweet, H. 
Thompson and N. J. Phelps, 


newspaper men. 


former 
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ody 

of “Iam taking the liberty of writing you of the 

ae! pulling results of our drapery rummage sale 

gan. advertisement in last Sunday’s Star, which 

brought in between 4,500 and 5,000 customers 
tae} (after 4,500 had been counted the count was 
and discontinued), establishing a new record for 

— response to a single ad for our establishment, . 

wy and proving conclusively that some one is read- 

niza ing the Sunday Star. 

— “‘Yours very truly, 

oard *“( Signed) G. A. RECKER.”’ 

ae The above’ unsolicited letter is from G. A. Recker of the 

Co., Sander & Recker Furniture Co., known for fifty years as 

Co. one of the leading furniture stores in Indianapolis. 

po “Some one is reading the Sunday Star.” The February cir- 

son. culation statement showed that “some one” to be 104,016 

+ of readers of the Sunday Star, and 85,388 readers of the 

— Daily Star. 

_— The “some one” who is a reader of both the daily and Sunday 
Star is the person whom you wish for a customer. Compara- 
tive data from 28 cities in the Indianapolis trading territory 

SO- show that one out of every five business and professional men 
is a reader of the Indianapolis Star, the data being gathered 

sing from eight leading retailers and professions. 

as- Taking Indiana as a whole, the Indianapolis Star’s circulation 
his on rural routes is in excess of that of the other two papers 


em combined. 


In the trading territory quoted above there are 19,985 farmers 


the who are readers of the Indianapolis Star. The farm income 
the was $4,000 in 1919. It will be higher in 1920. 
hin, The Indianapolis Star is a three-cent daily and a ten-cent 
fud Sunday newspaper. It circulates in every county in Indiana. 
i Any national advertiser wishing thoroly to cover Indiana must use 
: The Indi lis S 
ws, 
- e Indianapolis Star 
“ Largest Morning and Sunday 
- Circulation in Indiana 
Eastern Representative: Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Bldg., New York 
ing Western Representative: John Glass, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
The Shaffer Group 
—. Louisville Herald Chicago Evening Post 
_ Indianapolis Star Muncie Star Terre Haute ‘Star 
aad Rocky Mountain News Denver Times 
i National Advertising Convention at Indianapolis 
hed June 6th to June 11th 
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MOTOR TRUCK 


Have you investigated the possibilities of the + 

















metal working industries ? bu 
m: 
The Iron Age goes every week straight to the a 
desks of executives most vitally interested in “ 
the problem of transportation and its costs. = 
= 
, Ww 
Manufacturers of the: following trucks are El 
using this medium regularly to build sales: » 
Bu 
Paige Stewart Ro 
Federal G. M. C. ~ 
White Mutual (using trade papers only ) | 

Why not write for an outline of the service 





The Iron Age is prepared to render you? 


THE IRON AGE 


The World’s Greatest Industrial Paper 


239 West 39th Street, New York City 
Charter Member A.B.C. and A.B.P, 
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MANUFACTURERS 


The Iron Age is the Direct-to-Consumer Route over 
which sales messages may be sent to the men who 
buy trucks in the metal working industries, such as 
manufacturers of : 


Sewing Machines, Typewriting Machines, Adding Ma- 
chines, Vending Machines, Engines, Pumps, Machine 
Tools, Chucks, Mechanics’ Hand Tools, Vises, Wrenches, 
Drills, Reamers, Edge Tools, Saws, Cutlery, Files, Other 
Small Tools, Hardware Articles, Drawer Pulls, Metal 
Wares and Parts, Metal Ornaments and Trimmings, 
Electrical Specialties, Instruments, Phonographs, Tele- 
phones, Automobile Parts and Fixtures, Metal House- 
hold Utensils, Plates, Table Ware, Metal Dishes, Metal 
Buttons, Metal Stampings, Buckles, Springs, Ball and 
Roller Bearings, Screw Machine Products, Wire Pro- 
ducts, Screws, Chains, Nuts, Bolts, Rivets, Nails, Tacks, 
Pins, Shovels, Rakes, Hoes, etc. 
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$100,000,000 for Farm 
Electric Lighting in 1919 


PRINTERS’ INK Apr. I, 1920 


A questionnaire report from 
10526 subscribers to The 
Farmer’s Wife showed that 
thirteen per cent of the total 
number of homes reached 
were lighted by electricity. 





UNDEVELOPED 
TERRITORY 


8/% 


The demand for home conveniences on American farms has 
developed to a point far beyond the realization of most manu- 
facturers. 

A hundred millions were spent for individual electric lighting 
plants and equipment in 1919, and indications are that the total 
output of manufacturers will not supply demands already in sight 
for 1920. 

Vacuum cleaners, water supply systems, power washers, kitchen conveniences, and 
all other labor-saving and comfort-creating devices are being absorbed by the farm 
market in tremendous quantities. 

In every farm home the farm woman is the one who originates this demand, and 
largely determines the type and brand of the convenience to be bought. 

_ The Farmer’s Wife, the only magazine published for farm women, is the one Amer- 
ican medium through which advertisers can reach an audience composed entirely of 
the type of housewives who are creating this great demand for home conveniences. 

A chart giving further details of the farm home convenience market will be sent 
on request. 


A Magazine for Farm Women 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 










Eastern Representatives, 


WALLACE ¢ RICHARDSON, 
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Western Representatives, 


STANDARD pam PAPERS, 
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1341 Conway Building, 
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381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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“Baby” Product Succeeds on Elder 
Brother’s Reputation 


“Grapelade” Quickly Marketed on Strength of Welch’s Grape Juice 
Advertising 


HETHER a new product 

that has been added to a 
manufacturer’s line can be suc- 
cessfully marketed depends to a 
large extent on the reputation that 
the old product enjoys and how 
well its quality has been estab- 
lished in the public mind through 
consistent advertising. The sheer 
good will thus gen- 


erated is almost bound 
to carry the new ’s 
product to success, 
provided, of course, 


‘THE NAT IL 


that the new product 
has merit of its own. 

This is the con- 
clusion arrived at in 
a survey of the suc- 
cess so, rapidly at- 
tained by “Grape- 
lade,” the younger 
branch of the Welch 
family tree, the older 
branch of which is 
Welch’s Grape Juice, 
so long advertised 
as “The National 
Drink.” Grapelade is 
only a little more 
than a year old but 
it has enjoyed na- 
tional sales since the 
summer of last year. 

Grapelade is a 
“war baby.” It was a 
creation of war con- 
ditions, became a 
part of soldier diet, 
and when peace came 
along, its prospects 





ment had had to impose. And as 
they promised to become increas- 
ingly severe the Welch Grape 
Juice Company, like others, began 
to cast about for another prod- 
uct—not foreign to its established 
business—that could be depended 
upon to give volume under un- 
usual conditions, 
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1D you ever think of the connection between 
pink in youthful cheeks and the purple red of 


healthful richness in Concord grapes. She was 
looking out for her children 

Welch's 1s pure—siway®. The juice of full-ripe, 
premium-grown Concords, fresh-pressed and 
stored in gtass—nothing added, nothing taken away 

Recipes for many unusual and attractive drinks 
for receptions, partes, dinners and other functions 
are given in our booklet, “Welch Ways”. A copy 
will be mailed on request 

Your grocer or druggist can supply Weich’s 
by the bortle or by the case. Ask for Welch's at 
the Soda Fountain 


were naturally threat- ‘Me Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, NY 


tened. The story of 


how it surmounted  j;ow GraPELADE WAS HITCHED TO WELCH’S GRAPE JUICE 


the problems of peace 
is illuminating. 

Welch’s Grape Juice celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary last year 
and was, until 1917; the only prod- 
uct engaging Dr. C. E. Welch's 
attention. Its history is well 
known. 

Three years ago business gen- 
erally was feeling the effects of 


the many restrictions the Govern- ea 





IN THE EARLIER ADVERTISEMENTS 


The search ended with the dis- 
covery of Grapelade, which was 
perfected in the company’s labora- 
tories. A patent process was de- 
veloped for the elimination of the 
acid crystals that previously had 
been found in grape jellies and 
jams. 

But it wasn’t a jam, it wasn’t 
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a jelly. It was something entirely 
new—a smooth grape spread 
made by adding cane sugar to ripe 
grapes after removing the skins 
and seeds. Grapelade is not a 
by-product of grape juice as some 
have thought. 

The Government took the en- 
tire first year’s output, 1918, for 
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large seller.” Added to this was 
the trade's belief that prices were 
coming down and that small- 
quantity buying. would precipitate 
the tumble. 

It was not a good time to 
launch a new product. The Welch 
organization might have been dis- 
couraged, for it had a tremiendous 
stock ready that had 
to be sold, somehow. 
The whole organiza- 
tion, however, was 











UT a slice of bread and spread it 

thick with Grapelade—without 
butter. Grapelade is a new taste in 
spreads. Let the children try it. 
They'll say it’s great. It is grape 
perfection.* All the flavor of fresh 
fruit without seeds, skins or acid 
crystals—that’s why it’s so smooth. 
Ask your grocer today. In 15 oz 
glass jars and 8 oz. tumblers. 

Tho Welch Grape fetes Co 


Grapelade 


a = uss x salvar 





CURRENT GRAPELADE ADVERTISING IN THE NEWSPAPERS 


STANDS ON ITS OWN FEET 


the A. E. F. It made such a hit 
that large-scale production was 
planned to take care of this busi- 
ness again in 1919. And then 
came Armistice Day—and the end 
of sales to the A. E. F. 

Had the possibility of supplying 
the domestic market in 1919 been 
anticipated, salesmen would have 
started booking futures the previ- 
ous summer. As it was, plans 
had to be overhauled and turned 
inside out over night, tins changed 
to glass jars, and Grapelade made 
its bow to the market in Janu- 
ary, 1919. 

Some persons shook their heads 
and warned, “Everybody’s over- 
stocked—jams and jellies aren’t 
selling well just now. Better go 
slow; grape never has been a 


thoroughly “sold” on 
the quality of the new 
product and felt con- 
fident that it could be 
put over. 

Magazines could 
not be used, obvious- 
ly, but some news- 
paper advertising was 
done—in spots. Later 
on “thumb-nails” of 
the jar and a line or 
two of text were 
boxed in out-of-the- 
way corners of a few 
of the larger maga- 
zine advertisements 
of grape juice, thus 
hitching the new 
product to the power 
of the old 

By summer Grape- 
lade was selling 
nationally; a few 
months more and the 
stock was exhausted. 
And the reason is 
that Welch quality, 
made known to millions through 
consistent advertising over a pe- 
riod of years, plus jobbing co- 
operation, guaranteed the satis- 
faction of this new product. 
After that, its success was a mat- 
ter of course. Grapelade, forced 
to the front by war condi- 
tions, has achieved such a suc- 
cess that it has been blamed, 
rather than the short grape crop 
of 1918, for the shortage of 
Welch’s in 1919, And some have 
received the impression that 
Welch was dropping out of the 
grape juice business. But the 
grape juice starts its second half- 
century with a larger supply than 
ever. 

And of course the normal crop 
of 1919 insures a larger quantity 
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m Spends Its Money 
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vad In Baltimore City and the four adjoining 
| be counties there are over 1,037,000 people who 
-*- spend their money at the 
us- jooo Cigar Stores. 
ws- 3o0o Grocery Stores. 
was 380 Drug Stores. 
ater 1430 Confectionery Stores. 
of 1200 Soda Fountains. 
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ga- 600 Dry Goods and Notion Stores. 
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_ There may be a ready, responsive market for your 
wer product in Baltimore. On request, our service depart- 
ment will gladly furnish you with figures showing the 

ce consuming ability of Baltimore for your line. 
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of Grapelade as well as the other 
*lades, which are offshoots,,in the 
shape of Plumlade, Peachlade, 
Cherrilade and Fruitlade, all of 
which are trade-marked names of 
fruit and sugar products. 

For 1920 a strong national 
campaign in behalf of Grapelade 
was laid out. Colored magazine 
pages are being used extensively 
and the newspaper advertising is 
being run in a far larger number 
of cities than ever before. Welch’s 
also has a strong magazine sched- 
ule, women’s publications pre- 
dominating. 

This advertising lays emphasis 
upon Grapelade as a_ healthful 
bread spread for children and for 
breakfast toast, and new uses are 
suggested in the form of filling 
for tarts and jelly rolls, sauce for 
meats, etc. It is always referred 
to as “The National Spread” just 
as the grape juice as dubbed “The 
National Drink.” 

An extensive line of dealer 
display material is gotten out in 
the shape of cut-outs, window 
cards and posters. As a means 
of impressing the dealer with the 
value of this material a yellow 
postcard is enclosed with each 
package of matter which the 
dealer is asked to fill out and 
return as “a particular favor. 
Then we'll know you have your 
display and we can give him some 
credits.” 


Advertises for Return of Empty 
Milk Bottles 


Indianapolis was threatened with a 
milk famine. The reason for this dan- 
ger was not in shortage of milk supply, 
but in a shortage of milk bottles, ac- 
cording to an Indianapolis dairy, The 
Polk Company. 

An advertisement which asked for co- 
operation of the customers by the re- 
turn of ay —— described the sit- 
uation in these words: 

“A milk famine threatens Indianapo- 
lis. This is not idle talk. While the 
supply is sufficient for the needs of 
the people of this city, there is a short- 
age of milk bottles 

“The situation is serious. Unless 
dairymen obtain a sufficient number 
of bottles, you cannot receive your milk 
in a sterile container. 

“You say ‘That’s their misfortune, 
let them make the best of it. 

“Tt isn’t the dairymen’s misfortune— 
it’s yours. Thousands of Indianapolis 
babies depend upon. Polk’s for their 
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daily food—milk. These children are 
in acute danger—the danger of starving 
in the midst of plenty. 

“Last Sunday the Polk Company was 
unable to bottle 3,200 quarts of milk. 
There were no bottles available. Many 
families did not receive their supply of 
milk. 

“Who is to blame?” 

“The Polk Company last year used 
forty-five carloads of bottles, at an ex- 
Pam of $34,000, to replace bottles, 

roken, lost or retained by the con- 
sumer for other purposes. 

“The Polk Company has exhausted 
every resource at its disposal to obtain 
new bottles. Manufacturers cannot 
supply the demand. The bottle short- 
age exists all over the country.” 





F. M. Cockrell Advanced at 
McGraw-Hill Co. 


F. M. Cockrell has been made a 
member of the advertising counselors’ 
staff of the . + Company, Inc., 
New York. Cockrell has been with 
the McGraw- Mil company for the last 
four years, having been manager of its 
Chicago service department and Cleve- 
land manager of Electrical World and 
Electrical Merchandising. Before join- 
ing the McGraw-Hill organization Mr. 
Cockrell was with the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company. 





New California Association 
Publication 


“Associated Grower” is the name of 
a new monthly publication issued by 
the California Associated Raisin Com- 
pany, Inc., and the California Peach 
Growers, Inc., of Fresno, Cal. The 
first issue appeared in March. It suc- 
ceeds the “Blue Ribbon Peach News” 
of the peach-growers’ association, and 
the “Sun-Maid Herald,” of the raisin- 
growers. 


H. G. Sanders With Nelson 
Furniture Co. 


H. G. Sanders, recently advertising 
manager of the Gold Medal Camp Fur- 
niture Manufacturing Company, Racine. 
Wis., has become advertising manager 
of the M. L. Nelson Furniture Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


V. Hopkins With “Ameri- 
can Architect” 


Stephen V. Hopkins, formerly with 
the Metrotolitan Magazine, New York. 
and with Blackman-Ross Company, New 
York, is now a member of the New 
York advertising staff of American 
Architect, New York. 








The DuBois Press, of Rochester, 
N. Y., has purchased the color-printing 
plant of the Process Color Printing 
company. formerly known as Christy 
Color-Printing Engraving, Inc., Roch- 
ester. 
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—daylight saving 


in New Jersey was effected through 
daily Newspapers. 


Several hundred thousand commuters 
and many companies were wondering 
how they could adjust their business be- 
tween New Jersey on Eastern Standard 
Time and New York on the advanced 
daylight saving time starting March 
28th. 


Daily Newspapers were their sole source 
of information. 


At the last moment, Governor Edwards, 
meeting the emergency, scorning the in- 
action of the Jersey Legislature, ap- 
pealed to the people of the state to adopt 
the new time without waiting for the 
law. 


The Governor could reach the people 
only through the daily Newspapers. 


Never was the popular will of the ma- 
jority more succinctly transformed into 
immediate, co-ordinated and _ specific 
action! 


Think of it—what power of the press! 
Do you see that just as no other medium 
could have effected this wonderful dem- 
onstration, so no other medium than the 
daily Newspaper can approach it in 
ability to sell goods—your merchandise? 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 
New York 


Atlanta 


San Francisco 
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Made to meet the tests 
of transportation in 1920 














MILLION dollars a week lost in shipping! 
That is the average amount paid weekly by 
our railroads and express companies in 

loss-and-damage claims. 


It’s not all the carriers’ fault, by any means. 
Immensely increased production and limited 
carrying facilities mean unavoidable congestion 
and overloading. These conditions impose ter- 
rific tests on every shipment—from the time it 
leaves your factory until its delivery to the dealer. 
Unless a wide margin of safety has been estab- 
lished, the shipping case will give way under the 
strain. 


That is why it is so dangerous today to ship in cases 
which merely comply with the traffic regulations—to 
feel that the boxmaker’s certificate alone is an adequate 
guarantee. Today, more than ever, your shipping cases 
should be designed specifically to carry your goods. 
They should be built by an expert maker who can study 
your individual problem, and construct cases which 
exactly fill your needs. 
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Solving shipping problems for the 
leaders in every industry 


fz Because of its broad experience in solving shipping 
problems for the leaders in every industry, the Robert 
~~ Gair Company is especially qualified to offer expert as- 
pe sistance and advice. 

- We can decide without prejudice whether your goods 


should be carried in corrugated or fibre cases—for we 
manufacture both. Often, by rearranging the units 
within the case, we can cut your freight costs consid- 
erably. We can determine exactly what the weight 
and dimensions of your cases should be. 

With our fifty-five years of printing experience, we 
can reproduce your identifying trade-mark in colors on 
every case—thus adding advertising value and affording 
extra protection against loss in transit. And the cases 
which we design for you will meet even abnormal 
strains safely, and minimize delivery failures. 


The Gair Unit Service 


The ability to meet all demands for highest quality or 
0 greatest quantity is characteristic of Robert Gair Com- 
pany’s four departments—Folding boxes, Labels, Ship- 

ping cases, Window display advertising. 

Because the greatest merchandisers of the country 
recognize this ability, more than a billion dollars’ worth 
of merchandise was carried last year in Gair folding 
boxes, in Gair shipping cases, under labels made by the 
Robert Gair Company. 

We control the whole process of manufacture, from 
wood-pulp to finished product. We operate our own 
paper-mills, make our own inks and glues, maintain 
our own art, engraving, printing, lithographing depart- 
ments. Our chemistry department regulates and im- 
proves our processes, and tests our finished products. 
We operate the largest plant of its kind in the world. 

With its facilities, we are prepared to offer a com- 
plete service for packaging and displaying your prod- 
uct—folding boxes, labels, shipping cases, window dis- 

lay advertising—giving unity to your product from 
actory to consumer. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 
BROOKLYN 


Folding boxes Labels Shipping cases 
Window display advertising 
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When You Think 


of 


New Orleans 
OUibsatiane 
New Orleans 


ys ¥. 6 & 3.) 


EVENING SS. 827-0 4 


Because :— 


Large Circulation 


Concentrated in the City 
Proper—Your Profitable Market 


Suburban New Orleans is too limited 
and scattered to cover economically. 


Advertise in the States and center 
your efforts on the city itself. Excel- 
lent opportunities for distribution of 

product. Population responsive to 
advertising. High per capita 
purchasing power. 


: Want More Information? 
(Dp We'll Gladly Furnish It. 
ufing 
DIRECTOR 
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Working Toward Standard Colors 


for Process Printing 


Committee of American Institute of Graphic Arts to Publish a Book Show- 
ing Correct Colors and Explanation of Difficlties to Be Overcome 


efforts of a move- 
standardize process 
made known at a 
meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts at New 
York on March 24. 

This institute, which has among 
its objects the stimulation and en- 
couragement of those engaged in 
the graphic arts and the forming 
of a centre of intercourse and 
for exchange of views of all in- 
terested in these arts, some time 
ago appointed a committee to 
consider the standardization of 
process colors. 

Members of this 
were drawn from the following 
national associations: Bureau of 
Standards, Physicists, United Ty- 


HE first 
ment to 
colors were 


committee 


pothete, Pictorial Photography, 
National Association of En- 
gravers, Cover Paper Manufac- 


turing Association, Ink Associa- 
tion, Art Directors’ Club, Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers 
and Publishers. 

After reports had been pre- 
sented from members of the com- 
mittee, it was. decided at this 
meeting to conduct experimental 
research work; to adopt the Mun- 
sell notation as the definite nota- 
tion to be used in the description 
of colors; and to publish a book 
illustrating the various divisions 
concerned -in this work, such as 
photography, etching, proving, 
ink, paper and printing. 

The services and equipment of 
the Bureau of Standards at 
Washington were offered to the 
committee. The Eastman Kodak 
Company and the American Writ- 
ing Paper Company also ex 
pressed their willingness to open 
their laboratories for the carry- 
ing on of experimental research 
work, 

A Publishing Committee and a 
Working Committee were ap- 
pointed. Immediately after the 


dismissal of the general commit- 
: 6 





tee a meeting of the Working 
Committee was held, 

The Publishing Committee will 
arrange the matter provided by 
the Working Committee and has 
decided to show in the book 
which it will issue not only cor- 
rect colors but also explanations 
and illustrations of many of the 
difficulties which have to be over- 
come. 

That it would be necessary for 
this. committee of the Institute 
to make its own path was shown 
by Arthur S. Allen, president of 
the Institute, in his opening ad- 
dress. 

Mr. Allen said, in part: 

“The engraver has done more 
in the past fifteen years in im- 
proving plates than the ink man 
has with ink, the paper man with 
paper or the printer with his 
double.the price printing presses, 
and double the price pressmen, 
and yet, while we are glad to give 
all the credit possible to the en- 
graver—and he deserves much— 
his progressive proofs are still 
being printed on double coated, 
doubled calendered, double priced 
proving paper, which is little help 
to the poor printer who has to 
run the job from duplicated plates 
on a paper delivered to him on a 
‘take this or nothing basis.’ There 
are some exceptions to this, but it 
is still the rule.” 

The members of the 
tee are: 

Graphic Arts—F. A. Ringler, 
F. A. Ringler Co., New York; 
A. S. Allen, Philip Ruxton, Inc., 
New York. 

Engravers—Chas. E. Beck, 
Beck Eng. Co., Philadelphia; W. 
J. Wilkinson, Zeese-Wilkinson, 


commit- 


New York; W. E. Blosefeld, 
Photochrome Engr. Co., New 
York; A. J. Newton, Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester. 


Printers—J. T. Mercer, vice- 
president, Geo. C. Whitney Co., 
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Worcester; Maurice Weyl, Ed- 
ward Stern Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia; F. D. Montgomery, Manz 
Engr. Co., Chicago. 

Physicists—Dr. C. E. K. Mees, 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester; 
Dr. Alfred BR. Hitchins, The An- 
sco Company, Binghamton; Ir- 
win G. Priest, Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington; Loyd A. 
Jones, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester. 

Paper—F. C. Clark, American 
Writing Paper Co. Holyoke; 
E. H. Naylor, Cover Paper Mfg. 
Assn., New York: W. H. San- 
burn, Strathmore Paper Co., Mit- 
tineague, Mass. 

Advertisers—Walter T. Palmer, 
advertising manager, Lever Bros. 
Co., Cambridge, Mass; E. I. La 
Beaume, advertising manager, 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton. 

Publishers—John B. Williams, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel- 
phia; William Krone, Life Pub- 
lishing Co., New York; John 
Clyde Oswald, American Printer, 
New York; J. E. Miller, Crowell 
Publishing Co., Springfield, O. 

Ink— Philip Ruxton, - Bhilip 
Ruxton, Inc.. New York; L. A. 
Ault, Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati. 

Photographers — Clarence H. 
White, New York; Fred E. Ives, 
Hess-Ives Corporation, Philadel- 
phia. 

Advertising Agents — Stanley 
Resor, J. Walter Thomson Co., 
New York; Ernest Elmo Calkins, 
Calkins & Holden, New York. 

Art Directors’ Club—Guy Clark, 
Street’ & Finney, New York; 
Henry W. Thayer. 


F. L. Wood With Associated 
Clubs 


Franklin L. Wood, formerly a repre 
sentative of the Orange Judd Co., in 
Eastern territory, is now with the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World and is engaged in contact work 
for that organization.. Mr. Wood is at 
present in Philadelphia 


St. Louis Agency Has New 
Name 

The Fisher-Ruebel-Brown Advertising 

Agency, St. Louis, has changed its 

name and will now be known as the 

Fisher-Brown Company. 
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New Accounts of Fidelity 
Agency 

The Fidelity Advertising Agency, of 
Cleveland, has secured the advertising 
account of the Jeavons Spring Lubrica- 
tor Company and the Packard Engi 
neering Company, of « leveland, and 
the Alvo Company, of Ashland, Ohio. 
The Packard company makes shock ab 
sorbers and the Alvo company automo- 
bile headlights. 


Legion Post of Advertising 
Men Planned 


\ New York post of the American 
Legion, composed of adyertising men, 
commercial artists, printers, lithogra 
phers, engravers, etc., is being planned. 
An invitation has been extended to 
those who are interested in this plan to 
communicate with Edward MHaubrich, 
110 West Thirty-fourth street, New 
York. 


Added to Turner-Wagener 
, al . 
Copy Staff 
The Turner-Wagener Company, Chi 
cago advertising agency, has added 
i. F. Lowes to its copy staff. Mr 
owes has recently been a member of 
the advertising department of the 
United States Gypsum Company, Chi 
cago, and before that was associated 
with building materials advertising. 


Egmont Ruschke With How- 
ard Agency 

Egmont Ruschke has been made vice 
president and account executive of the 

ae How ard Company, Inc., advertis 
ing agency, New York. Mr. Ruschke 
was recently advertising manager of the 
Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, New 
York. 


Conover-Mooney Co. Succzeds 
Dooley-Brennan 


The Dooley-Brennan Company, Chi 
cago advertising agency, has changed 
its ~ap | to the Conover-Mooney Com- 
any. . J. Mooney is _ president, 
Jarry cal, vice-president, M. Ken 
nedy secretary and treasurer. 


Manternach Has Corbin Hard- 
ware Account 


The Manternach Company, advertis 
ing agency, Hartford, is handling the 
advertising of Corbin hardware, minu 
factured by P. & F. Corbin (The 
American Hardware Corporation, suc 
cessors), New Britain, Conn. 


Critchfield Handles Gov. Low- 
den Campaign 

The advertising in behalf of the 

presidential campaign of Governor Low 


den of, Illinois is being placed hy 
Critchfield & Co., Chicao 
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Dou. These are requests for the famous film CARELESS 
cont, ‘AMERICA, first produced and distributed for the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company over two years ago. This picture 
has played every theatre in the country—some several times, 
ard- and yet it is daily in demand by theatres, dealers, branches— 
customers. This is a typical result obtained by all Universal 
rtis Industrials. 
RL. Put Universal Industrials on YOUR Sales Force! 
‘The 
su UNIVERSAL FILM MANUFACTURING CO. 
(CARL LAEMMLE, President) 
HARRY LEVEY, Manager Industrial Department 
ow- Largest Producers and Distributors of Industrial Motion Pictwes 
in the Universe 
Studios and Laboratories 
the UNIVERSAL CITY. CAL.; FORT LEE, N. J. 
ow Offices: 1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
hy 















































































Accessories Must 
Show Quality in Gold 
Dust Advertising 


Scrub Pail Takes On Dignity in 
Helping to Illustrate Fairbank 
Cleanser—One Illustration Goes 
in Car Cards, Posters, Maga- 
zines and Store Signs—The Use 
of Color 


By Arthur C. Lang 


Advertising Manager, N. K 
Fairbank Co 


§ has been more or less of a 
by-word in the advertising de- 
partment of our*organization, and 
particularly so far as instructions 
to artists are concerned, that 
when they paint a scrub pail, for 
instance, for a Gold Dust sketch, 
that scrub pail must be of a class 
and of a quality that would really 
make a woman want the scrub 
pail as part of her own kitchen 
equipment. The same is true of 
a scrub brush or of a mop or of 
a piece of linoleum, floor, a sec 
tion of woodwork, or a table, or, 
as a matter of fact, any other 
piece of equipment that we might 
show. We have endeavored in 
that respect at least to create in 
the mind of the average woman 
the element of an atmosphere of 
quality, lending to Gold Dust an 
individuality that ordinarily it is 
pretty hard to get otherwise. 
As far as car card illustrating 
is concerned, our organization at 
least believes in pictures, but those 
‘ pictures must be well done, I be- 
lieve it was some Japanese pro 
fessor that said that one look 
was ordinarily as impressive as a 
thousand words, and where you 
can put your message over with 
pictorial copy rather than by the 
printed word, I believe as a gen 
eral rule your housewife gets a 
much stronger visualization _of 
that particular message than if it 
were put off into text. The 
painters of word pictures are 
more or less rare. The painters 
Portion of address before the adver 
tising council of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce 
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of good pictures are numerous, 
and I believe it has simply been 
due to the fact that human beings 
ever since the days of Adam and 
Eve have been taught to visualize 
by picture rather than by the 
printed word 

When we get up a sketch we 
ordinarily get it up so that it can 
be used in any way that we would 
want to use it. -We had a car 
card out of that illustration, a 
full-page colored magazine adver- 
tisement, circulars, store hangers, 
an insert in the window stickers, 
and by that element of using 
the same high-grade illustration 
throughout a series of different 
pieces of advertising I believe 
that you establish an element of 
continuity in the mind of the 
average woman that undoubtedly 
originates in the initial attempt in 
the shape of following a certain 
illustration in a card. Now, for 
instance, if a woman saw a card 
in a car, or in a magazine, and 
then if she happened to go into 
a retail store and saw a repro- 
duction of that particular design, 
I believe that it would have more 
to do with bringing back that de- 
sire and that urge than if another 
piece of advertising, I might say, 
were used in the particular store. 

The attempt at daring color in 
car cards, or as a matter of fact 
in any kind of advertising where 
color is used, is, of course, al- 
ways more or less dangerous. 
Unless you want to be in the 
Barnum & Bailey class you have 
to be very, very careful how to 
use it. 


Associated Business Papers 
Special Meeting 

A special meeting of the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., has been called 
for April 6 At this meeting, which 
wil! be held at Hotel Astor, New 
York, plans for broader activities of 
the association will be discussed 


Advertisers to See Industrial 
» on —— 
Pictures 
The Screen Advertisers’ Association 
on every Friday evening is now show 
ing industrial motion pictures in the 
projection room of its headquarters in 
few York The showings are open 
to all advertising men 
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HABIT 


ACK in 42 B. C. a certain man made a remark which 
all those who want to sell to the railways today might 
well keep in mind. 

“Powerful indeed is the empire of habit,” remarked 
Publius Syrus; and while Friend Publius hadn’t the slightest 
idea either of modern publicity or modern railways, he gave 
a tip which exactly meets railway conditions now that the 
roads are back under private control once more. 

Sixty-four years ago railway officials first formed a habit 
which you who desire to sell to the railways the innumerable 
things needed in the business of transportation should con- 
sider with care. 

That was the habit of reading the Ramtway Ag, a habit 
which proved so valuable that each year it has grown 
stronger. And as the railway field became more highly spe- 
cialized, other habits were formed by railway officials—the 
habits of reading the RarrwAy MECHANICAL ENGINEER, 
RaILway ELectTricAL ENGINEER, RAILWAY SIGNAL ENGI- 
NEER and RatLwAy MAINTENANCE ENGINEER. And so 
valuable have these habits proved to them, that today it 
takes a circulation of 40,000 copies of these publications, 
which form THe Ratitway Service UNIT, to satisfy the 
demand. 

Right now when the railways must purchase innumerable 
articles in vast quantities, is the time to reap the advantage 
which comes from having your message placed exactly where 
busy railway officials have formed the habit of looking for 
information concerning ways of securing better service and 
greater economy. 

The only problem is, which publication or combination of 
publications will best serve you. And here too, we can help 
you if you put that problem up to us, and more—we will 
tell you how best to use the publication which exactly meets 
your requirements. 


SIMMONS-~BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CO. 


OCOLWORTH BUILDIN 
NEW YORK.N-VY. U.S. A. 
Chicago « Washington Cleveland 
Cincinnati London 





All five members of the Railway Service Unit are members of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers. 
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- HE CORN BELT FARM DAILIES 
©) constitute an integral part of 

the most important single 
producing industry of the nation. 


§ With a publication issued daily from 
the four market centers, each serving a 
limited territory, THe Corn Bett Farm 
DaILIEs as a unit cover the entire 
Corn Belt on an over-night schedule. 


§ They are the mediums live stock 
farmers depend upon for accurate and 
complete information concerning the 
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condition, suppiy and demand of live 
stock and of all agricultural products. 
Such information is vital to the producer, 
but it is obviously most important that he 
receive it at the earliest possible moment. 


§ Each publication renders a complete serv- 
ice, giving the reader every day not only the 
markets for everything he has to sell, but 
also world [news, general agricultural news 
and, through special departments, informa- 
tion covering every phase of both the pro- 
ducing and marketing side of his business. 


§ THe Corn Bett Farm Dates represent 
the most modern development in agricul- 
tural journalism. They are not city newspa- 
pers mailed to rural subscribers, but instead 
are edited expressly for farmers by men 
of long experience in agricultural work. 


§ Five dollars a year strictly in advance 
is the subscription price of each paper. 
This is in itself a guarantee of qual- 


ity. Combined circulation 117,000. 


Daily Drovers Journal, Chicago, Ill. 
Daily Drovers Telegram, Kansas City, Mo. 

Daily Drovers Journal-Stockman, Omaha, Neb. 
Daily National Live Stock Reporter E. St. Louis, Ill. 
General Advertising Office. 

THE CORN BELT FARM DAILIES 
836 Exchange Ave., Chicago W. E. Hutchinson, Adv. Mgr. 


Eastern Advertising Office: 
PAUL W. AND GUY F. MINNICK 
303 Fifth Ave., New York 
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This is a chapter in the serial story of The Corn Belt Farm 
Dailies. Previous advertisements mailed upon request. 
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“For an Eight-Year Old 


You're a Mighty Husky 


H. P. S. Smith, an 


99 
Young ster ~~ Jowa Subscriber. 


—and Growing Fast 


Yet ours has not been a phenom- 
enal growth; just a good healthy 


A. 





This is “Mac” 


expansion in all departments. 

We have 135,000 Subscribers—all 
confined to the Corn Belt—and 
more than half of them living on 
Iowa farms. 

245 
more than 60,000 lines of commer- 
cial advertising in the twelve issues 
of 1919. 

And as for the Editorial end. 
Well, that’s really what we bought 
this page for—to introduce Marion 
(“Mac”) Coverdell, Editor; to 
give you a close up of the man be- 
hind the pen. 


different Advertisers used 


He Makes His Bow by Saying 


sé Y one desire is, that we may 

form an acquaintanceship that 
will ripen into friendship of the real 
true-blue, help-one-another kind. 
Not only do we want to assist you 
in making farming a financial suc- 
cess, but we desire to feel that we 
are aiding you in rearing up a fam- 
ily of God-fearing boys and _ girls 
who will not even think of leaving 
the farm. Not alone for you but 
for our posterity, also, are we try- 
ing to build in ‘these walls of time.’ 


66] FEEL that it is only fitting and 

proper for me to state, here, that 
I was born on a farm, in a log cabin, 
and that thirty-eight of my forty- 
two years of life have been spent on 
the farm. Only those who has passed 
this way, can know the deep regret 
with which I abandon the multifar- 
ious but pleasant associations of the 
farm. Yet the next breath brings 
the thought that the change but 
presents a wonderful opportunity, if 
I can mold my influence for good in 


a manner that will reach the half- 
million lives represented by our 
135,000 subscribers. If I can add 
just one cent more to the exchequer 
of each; cause one extra heart- 
throb in every breast; bring one 
cheery smile to each face, I shall 
feel that the change has been worth 
while. 


“eé OU will come to know me 

through my editorials and the 
general make-up of theCORN BELT 
FARMER. But above all, I want to 
feel and want each of you to feel,— 
that I yet belong to the hardest- 
working, the biggest-hearted, and 
the happiest, class -of people in the 
world—the farmers! 


“é ITH this feeling, and with the 
sincere wish that I may re- 
ceive a hearty welcome among you, I 
gladly cross the threshold of the 
hearts and homes of our big CORN 
BELT FARMER family. Howd’y! 
Shake!” W—Marion A. Coverdell. 


Are You With Us, Too? 
THE CORN BELT FARMER, Des Moines, lowa 


PAUL B. TALBOT, Advertising Manager 
CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN. Svwecial Representatives, New York, Chicago, 


Kansas @ty, Detroit, Atlanta 
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A Tax on Advertising Would Be a 
Direct Blow at Sales 


Advertising Is Mass Selling, Hence Anything Tending to Discourage 
It Would Be an Added Weight for Industry to Shoulder 


New York, N. Y 
Editor of Printers’ InK 

Congressman Thompeon, through his 
H.R. 12976, is firing a bull’s-eye shot at 
the goose that lays the golden egg. 

Is it not through the medium of ad- 
vertising that millions of dollars’ worth 
of revenue-producing business is accom- 
plished? There is probably not a _be- 
liever in advertising that would deny 
that his rent is kept busy filling orders, 
which are largely the direct result of 
his advertising efforts, and it is upon 
the proceeds of that business that the 
Government is depending for the rev- 
enue necessary to meet its gigantic obli- 
gations. 

Would it not be the height of folly 
for the Congress of the United States to 
pass a bill directly attacking the most 
potential attribute, which makes possible 
an adequate revenue? Let us theorize 
a bit. 

A thousand dollars spent for advertis- 
ing poemaeee a certain amount of busi- 
ness. Say, for example, $20,000, based 
on an adv ertising appropriation of 5 per 
cent of sales. Allowing the merchant 
a nominal net profit of 10 per cent gives 
him $2,000, which, when subjected to 
the various forms of taxation now opera- 
tive, would yield a revenue of $200 or 
more, dependent upon the percentage of 
normal tax, surtax, excess profits tax, 
income tax, etc. 

Recent statistics show that about one 
billion dollars is the annual outlay for 
advertising. In the same proportion, 
this should theoretically produce $200,- 
000.000 of revenue. 

If the spirit and letter of purpose of 
Congressman Thompson’s bill were ful- 
filled by reducing advertising appropria- 
tions 10 per cent, we must assume that 
the revenue resulting from such action 
would amount to $180,000,000 or a loss 
of $20,000,000 In actual operation, 
however, the accumulative loss in sales 
and in prestige in the succeeding years 
would more than offset what the Con- 
gressman sets out to accomplish in his 
bill. 

There is just as much logic in the 
purport of the measure as there is in the 
action of the man who allows his fire 
to die down and expects the “.-~ 
upstairs to generate the required 70 
gress Fahrenheit. It cannot be done. 

Advertising is the fuel which gen- 
erates a demand for merchandise. Re- 
duce this business, and taxable profits 
will be reduced with a resultant reduc- 
tion in revenue to the Government. 

Then, too, Mr. Thompson would have 
the merchant pay a tax on his legitimate 
expenses incurred to conduct his busi- 
ness. Would it not be just as reason- 
able to levy a tax on the amount of 
money expended to maintain an ef- 
ficient sales force? Congress, in its wis- 


dom, has seen fit to tax the profits on 
” 


business acquired through the sales de- 
partment, but at the same time it has 
considered as a legitimate deductible 
expense the commissions and salaries 
incident to the acquirements of that 
business. 

Why should advertising, just as es- 
sential in acquiring businéss, be ex- 
cepted, and be subjected to a pernicious 
and absolutely arbitrary tax? 

J. E. Borranp. 


WHEN Mr. Bolland says that 

is a violation of sound 
taxation principles to tax the in- 
struments by which results are 
achieved, he is absolutely correct. 
If anything is to be taxed, it i 
the results, themselves, and not 
the medium by which they are 
accomplished. That is the funda- 
mental error in Congressman 
Thompson’s bill. This point was 
elaborated on in great detail in 
two articles in last week’s issue 
of Printers’ INK. 

But there is one statement in 
Mr. Bolland’s letter with which 
we cannot agree. He says that 
“recent statistics show that about 
one billion dollars is the annual 
outlay for advertising.” Statistics 
can be made to show anything. 
Someone divided lies into three 
categories. Statistics are one of 
the three. All sorts of wildly ex- 
travagant figures have been tossed 
about in speeches and otherwise 
in telling the amount of money 
that is put into advertising in this 
country every year. Usually 
these claims are pure guesses and 
most of them are grossly inac- 
curate. As a matter of fact no 
one knows what the total annual 
investment in advertising is. No 
one can tell for the very good 
reason that it is difficult to differ- 
entiate between advertising and 
selling. Where one stops and the 
other begins, is hard to say. 
What one company would call 
advertising, another would call 
selling. Distinguishing between 
the two will not be possible until 
we have an exact and unvarying 
definition of advertising. In the 
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meantime, most statistics  esti- 
mating the sum of money annual- 
ly invested in advertising may be 
accepted with a grain of salt. 

In its higher conception, there 
is of course no essential differ- 
ence between selling and adver- 


tising. Advertising is no more 
than mass selling. It is one of 
the instruments by which sales 


are made. Nearly all of the false 
economic reasoning on the sub- 
ject of advertising is due to the 
fact that people will persist in 
regarding advertising as a thing 
apart from selling. On this point 
we can do no better than to quote 
these few sentences from an edi- 
torial which we published on the 
subject over a year ago: 

“Much of the opposition to ad- 
vertising that breaks out spas- 
modically in Congress and else- 
where is due to this warped view 
of the subject. 

“We have often wondered if 
advertising men aren’t themselv es 
to blame that their work is so 
frequently misunderstood. Some- 
how they have allowed the idea to 
spread that advertising is some 
mysterious force akin to hypno- 
tism, that subtly wiggles money 
out of the pockets of its involun- 
tary victims. Fiddlesticks! There 
is nothing strange or mysterious 
or supernatural about advertising, 
and the cause is not helped by let- 
ting people think that there is. 

“Advertising is nothing but 
selling. That is all it is and that 
is al! anyone can make out of it. 
It is a very simple, easily under- 
stood subject when shorn of its 
mystifying terms. 

“Whenever an advertising ag- 
nostic is encountered, if the mat- 
ter were patiently explained to 
him in this light, it should not 
be hard to make a convert. Tell 
him that advertising differs from 
personal salesmanship only to the 
extent that it sells to thousands 
simultaneously instead of to in- 
dividuals singly. It is a quick and 
inexpensive way to carry the sales 
appeal to multitudes. It is a short 
cut to the buyer in the mass.” 

That is it exactly. Advertising 
is but a form of selling, and since 
all effort that is exerted in getting 
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the products from the manufac- 
turer to the consumer is part of 
the distributing or selling process, 
it will be readily seen how im- 
possible it would be to segregate 
any part of this effort and ac- 
curately label it “advertising.”— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Will Conduct Labor 
Meeting 


Hugh Frayne, general organizer of 
the American Federation of Labor, and 
Sherman Rogers, ex- lumber jack from 
the Northwest, on April 2 will address 
a luncheon meeting that has. been or- 
ganized by the Association of New 
York Advertising Agencies. A similar 
meeting, held February 17, was con 
sidered to be so successful by the 
nearly 300 men in attendance that 
there was a demand for another. The 
former meeting had Finance as _ its 
general subject, and the speakers on 
April 2 will talk on subjects related 
to Labor. 

All advertising interests are invited 
to send as many representatives as 
possible. Arrangements for the meet 
ing, which will take place in the ball 
room of the Hotel McAlpin at noon, 
are in the hands of the board of gov 
ernors of the Association of New York 
Advertising Agency, of which Frank 
Little, of George Batten Co., Inc., is 
chairman 


W. W. Carter With Mayers 
Dealer Service Co. 


Agencies 


The J. R. Mayers Dealer Service 
Co., New York, has appointed W. W. 
manager. Mr. 


Carter as production 
Carter was lermerty manufacturer and 
publisher of advertising postcards and 
more recently associated with the Sack- 
ett & Wilhelms Corporation, New York. 


J. F. Cooper in Goodrich Win- 
dow Display Work 


J. F. Cooper, formerly with the 
Eastern Advertising Company, is now 
in Gorge of the Boston branch of the 


B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, win 
dow displaying and decorations divi 
sion 


Fred Craft Joins Meinzinger 
Studios 
Fred Craft, recently art director and 
chief of layout for the Ferry-Hanly Ad- 
vertising Co., Inc., Kansas City, Mo., 
is now with the Meinzinger Studios, 
Inc., Detroit. 


Osgood Company ‘Transfers 


O. A. King 


Oliver A. King, for the past few 
years with Osgood Studios of New 
York City, has been transferred to 
their Chicago Studio. 
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—-Your Ads.— 
Do They 
Run Through Them 
Or Thumb Through Them ? 


ig has been proven 
that all the lead- 
ing architects take 
at least three archi- 
tectural magazines. 
Many of them take 
all of them. 


But among them 
all, is ome that 
stands higher than 
the rest. 

The one, that even 
in the busiest time, 
is laid aside to be 
thumbed through 
carefully. 


Then there are 
others that the ar- 
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chitect just runs 
through, thinking 
he might chance on 
something of inter- 
est. 


In which magazine 
do _you think your 
advertising will do 
the most good? 


When endeavoring 
to convince yourself 
which one is most 
likely to be the 
thumbed-through 
one, give Architec- 
ture a little extra 


Published by the House of Soribner—Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Publishers in the Architectural Field for More Than Forty Years 
New York: Fifth Ave. at 48th St. 
Write ARCHITECTURE for our large catalogue of architectural publications 


Chicago: 608 South Dearborn St. 
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Making the Trade-Mark 
Demonstrator 


A_ real personage is being featured 
in the advertising of “‘Sambo” Pancake 
Flour by The Blair Milling Company, 
of Atchison, Kan. 

This company has been a flour miller 
and corn miller ever since some of the 
old settlers can recollect. Four years 
ago “Sambo” pancake flour was but an 
incidental to the main business. Ad- 
vertising had not been seriously con- 
sidered until two years ago. Since 
sectional, and then national advertis- 
ing has been employed, ““Sambo’’ Pan 
cake Flour has become the important 
and not the incidental part of the 
business. 

In every advertisement that has ap- 
peared during the season just past 
there has been a half-tone picture of 
the face of a darky cook. This is 
“Sambo,” after whom the pancake 
flour was named. 

Sambo weighs about 275 pounds net. 
He has been in the employ of the Blair 
Milling Company for some years. He 
is a cook, and owns a special one-man 
griddle. The Blair Company has 
found that it is profitable to send 
Sambo to distant points for demonstra- 
tion. He generally appears in the 
grocery stores of large cities with his 
one-man griddle, makes his pancakes 
and serves them to the customers of 
the retail store. 


C. W. Butterfield With Her- 
schell-Spillman Co. 


C. W. Butterfield, who during the 
last four years has been with the Dy- 
nato Electric Corporation, Syracuse, 
N. Y., as sales and service manager, 
has been made sales manager of the 
Herschell-Spillman Motor Company, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. Mr. Butter- 
field was formerly with the Brown- 
Lipe Chapin Company, Syracuse, and 
with the Detroit office of J. Walter 
Thompson Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, New York. 


H. R. Schaeffer Returns to 
Agency Work 

H. R. Schaeffer, vice-president and 
manager of the New York office of the 
Gagnier Stereotype Foundry, is now 
with Robert Hoyme, Inc., advertising 
agency, New York, as space buyer and 
manager of the advertising division. 
Mr. Schaeffer was with the Martin V. 
Kelley Company, Inc advertising 
agency, for ten years, at New York 
and at Toledo, O., before joining the 
Gagnier organization 


C. F. Bicknell Is Dead 


Clarence F. Bicknell, president of 
the News Publishing og pub- 
lisher of the Fort Wayne, News 
and Sentinel, died at Fort Wayne in 
his fifty-fifth year on March 18. 
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Government Prepares Foreign 


Trade Text Book 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domes 
tic Commerce has recently published a 
handbook on “Training for - Foreign 
Trade.” This publication was prepared, 
according to the bureau, “to meet the 
needs of those who organize and in- 
struct classes, by assembling, system- 
atizing and organizing literature of for- 
eign trade with reference to the best 
methods for instruction in the technique 
and character of our foreign com 
merce.’ 

Courses covering the technical phases 
of exporting from the point of view of 
the home office and studies of the vari- 
ous commercial divisions of the world 
are outlined in the handbook. Wher- 
ever suitable publications have been 
found upon which the courses could be 
based, these have been recommended, 
according to the Bureau. 

Attention has been called to the fact 
that the Bureau is not a teaching insti- 
tution; it does not conduct classes either 
in residence or by correspondence, it 
supplies no teachers. It believes, how- 
ever, that the encouragement of edu- 
cation and vocational training for for- 
eign trade is one of its important func- 
tions. 


Adams-Bagnall Account With 
Cleveland Agency 


The Adams-Bagnall Electric Company, 
manufacturer of fans, motors and re 
flectors, has put its advertising account 
in the hands of the Nichols-Moore Com 
pany, advertising agency, Cleveland. 


C. E. Schaeffer at Chicago for 
“El Comercio” 


Charles E. Schaeffer, formerly with 
the Metropolitan Magazine, New York, 
has taken charge of the Western office 
of El Comercio, New York, with head 
quarters at Chicago 


W. E. Bush Makes a Change 


Walter E. Bush, sales manager of 
the Standard Engraving Co., New York, 
has been made general manager of the 
Pioneer Novelty Company, New York 


Frederick Suhr With Batten 
Agency 
Frederick Suhr, recently art director 
of Lord & Thomas, advertising agency, 
Chicago, is now with the George Batten 
Co., Inc., advertising agency, New 
York. 


Secretary of Detroit Typoth- 
ete Resigns 


W. G. Martin has resigned as secre- 
tary of the Typothetae Franklin Asso- 
ciation of Detroit, due to ill health. 
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The Re-birth of LIFE. 





Charles Dana Gibson - - - President 
George B. Richardson, Vice-President 
Leroy Miller - - - - - - - - Treasurer 


George d’Utassy - - - -- - Secretary 











On the first day of April, 1920, 
the above management will sponsor 
LIFE’S future destiny. 


A continuance of LIFE’S bona- 
fide policy applying to circulation 
and advertising methods and a 
clean, square editorial policy is our 


firm resolve. 


Please watch LIFE. 


Gee. Bee. Are 
LIFE’S Adyertising Manager, 3lst St. West, No. 17, New York 
3. F. Provandie, Western Mer., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago. 
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Keep Your Eye on the 


Builder for the Next Five Years 


N2 one asks for statistics on the building situation 
1 these times. 

Every daily in the country has been telling the story 
for months. 

The shortage of houses and all other buildings is 
appalling. 

Ahead of us is a period of building activity which 
finds no comparison in the past. 

For five years at least the building contractor won’t 
be waiting for jobs to turn up—his chief worry will 
be turning jobs down. 

His needs for building material and equipment will 
be the needs of the nation 


Speeding up production and keeping down costs in 
this period are going to keep the builder watching the 
advertising pages of those magazines which are serving 
him best. 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


Publishers 








THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 
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THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


The Magazine of Better Building 





A Magazine That Can Help 
Keep the Builder’s Eye on You 


HE building situation today is new—new in its 
problems—new in the answers that must be found. 


And so a new service for builders is created. 

A new magazine, packed with up-to-the-minute help 
to fit the figure of the 1920 builder. 

THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL is new in every respect 
but one—and that one, most important. 


It is the product of an organization which has back 
of it 28 years of the most successful publishing ex- 
perience in the building field. 

If you know THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, 
you know what that means—if you do not, ask any 
architect. 

Or ask any of the 200 advertisers or 76 advertising 
agents who use THE FORUM regularly. 


Send for miniature copy of THE JOURNAL 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 103 Park Avenue BOSTON 
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Goodrich Tires 


and the News-limes 


The Goodrich advertising is carried by the 
News-Times exclusively in South Bend. 
The News-Times dominates the Northern 
Indiana and Southern Michigan territory, 
as an investigation of circulation figures 
will prove to you. 


Let us send you News-Times, J 


South Bend News- Limes 


Morning Evening Sunday 
J. M. STEPHENSON, Publisher 
Foreign Representatives 
CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN 


Chicago New York Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 
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Raising the Funds for the Associa- 
tion Campaign 


II—Details of How Trade Organizations in Every Line Are Financing 
Themselves 


By C. H. Rohrbach and John Allen Murphy 


OME ingenious methods of rais- 

ing funds, both for ordinary 
trade association activities and 
co-operative advertising and 
trade promotion campaigns have 
been devised. For example, the 
purchaser of a piano nowadays 
may find pasted on it in some in- 
conspicuous spot, a label, called 
the “official stamp of the Na- 
tional Association of Music Mer- 
chants.” These labels -are pur- 
chased in wholesale quantities for 
twenty-five cents each by the 
piano manufacturers from the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
Music Industries in New York, 
or the National Association of 
Music Merchants in Milwaukee 
(one of the divisions of the 
chamber) and placed on each 
piano shipped out, the cost being 
added to the dealer’s invoice, on 
which is placed another kind of 
label. 

That this method of rais- 
ing funds is as effective as it is 
ingenious is attested by the fact 
that although the plan has been 
in operation only about six 
months, more than a_ hundred 
thousand stamps were paid for 
in that period. Less than five per 
cent of the dealers refuse to ac- 
cept the extra charge on their 
invoices and so enthusiastic over 
the success of the idea are its 
originators that they are planning 
to extend it to other branches of 
the music trades. 

The piano manufacturers are 
adding to the dealers’ contribu- 
tions the sum of $25,000, and the 
entire fund is being devoted to 
stimulating the interest of the 
public in music through various 
publicity and promotion “stunts” 
devised by C. M. Tremaine, di- 
rector of the Musical Trades Ad- 
vancement Bureau in New York. 

Another painless method of 


collecting funds is that put into 
81 





force last year by the Rubber 
Association of America. Ap- 
proximately 450 importers and 
manufacturers of rubber prod- 
ucts, and including a number of 
supply houses, are members of 
the Rubber Association and pay 
nominal annual dues. The bulk 
of the association’s funds, how- 
ever, is obtained from a volun- 
tary tax of not to exceed three 
cents per pound on the crude 
rubber that comes into the coun- 
try. As explained by A. H. Viles, 
the general manager of the Rub- 
ber Association, on all rubber 
that is handled by the importers, 
the tax is added to their invoices 
and in this way collected by them 
and turned over to the associa- 
tion, this service being in lieu of 
a cash contribution (other than 
the aforesaid dues) by the im- 
porter to the association. 


ADEQUATE MONEY RETURN 


Most of the rubber used by the 
larger manufacturers is brought 
into the country direct by them, 
and on this they pay to the asso- 
ciation the same amount of tax 
as on the rubber handled by the 
importers. In this way ample 
funds are provided to defray the 
cost of the many undertakings 
that are found advisable in an 
industry of this magnitude, and 
to permit of the accumulation of 
a surplus to meet any unexpected 
emergencies that may arise. 

A somewhat similiar plan was 
presented at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association 
of Macaroni and Noodle Manu- 
facturers last June. It was pro- 
posed to have the millers place a 
tax of ten cents per barrel upon 
durum wheat semolina, of which 
about three million barrels are 
said to be used annually in the 
trade, the purpose being to raise a 
sufficient fund to conduct a pub- 








licity campaign over a period of 
years to increase consumption of 
the members’ products. The mat- 
ter was referred to a committee to 
work out a basis of distributing 
the expense between the manu- 
facturers and the millers but it 
has not met with the favor of 
either, and hence no progress is 
being made. 


FINANCING AN INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The Joint Coffee Trade Pub- 
licity Committee of the United 
States is conducting an advertis- 
ing and educational campaign to 
increase the consumption of coffee 
in this country and has secured 
the co-operation of the Brazilian 
planters to the extent that the 
State of Sao Paulo is levying a 
government tax of 100 reis on 
every bag of coffee arriving at the 
junction points of Sao Paulo, the 
revenue so derived being remitted 
to the Joint Coffee Trade Pub- 
licity Committee in monthly in- 
stallments. At the present rate of 
exchange, this tax amounts to 
about two and one-half cents per 
bag of 132 pounds, or a total ap- 
proximating $250,000 a year, the 
amount varying of course with 
the size of the crop. 

The subscriptions to the United 
States fund, at the time Ross W. 
Weir, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, published his report late 
last year, amounted to over $31,- 
000 per year for a four-year pe- 
riod. It is interesting to note that 
of the 203 subscribers to this 
fund, 184 are members of the Na- 


tional Coffee Roasters’ Associa- 
tion and nineteen are non-mem- 
bers. This is from a field of 


about 300 members and approxi- 
mately the same number of non- 
member coffee roasters. There 
are also forty-three green coffee 
merchants who are subscribers. 
When this campaign was 
started, it was left largely-to the 
individual contributors as_ to 


whether to contribute on the basis 
of percentage of capital invested 
in the coffee business or on the 
basis of a certain sum on each bag 
of coffee handled. The contribu- 
tors are now requested, however, 
to contribute on the basis of one 
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cent on each’ bag of coffee han- 
dled during the year. 

The Southern Pine Association 
has been spending approximately 
$250,000 annually on its publicity 
and trade promotion work, the 
funds being collected from its 270 
sawmill owners by means of as- 
sessments on each thousand feet 
of lumber cut and shipped. The 
White Pine Bureau at St. Paul 
follows much the same plan, its 
assessments of twelve and one- 
half cents per thousand feet giv- 
ing it a fund close to $100,000 
per year for its publicity work. 
The Brick Manufacturers’ cam- 
paign, it has been reported, is 
being financed by an assessment 
of fifty cents on each thousand 
brick sold. The Toy Manufac- 
turers’ Association has solicited 
subscriptions on the basis of one- 
half of one per cent of each man- 
ufacturer’s 1918 business. The 
sum of $150,000 that is being ex- 
pended in promoting the use of 
the bicycle is being raised by 
means of an assessment of 1 per 
cent of the gross sales of the 
bicycle manufacturers, and the 
manufacturers of cycle parts and 
accessories who are members of 
these national trade associations. 

J. S. Williams, secretary of 
the Shingle Branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
in speaking of the “Rite Grade 
Inspected” shingle campaign, says: 
“The mills, members of this as- 
sociation, are becoming sold to a 
more nearly one hundred per cent 
basis all the time, and at their an- 
nual meeting, this last December, 
voted to more than double their 
dues in support of this work.” 

A campaign that is now under 
preparation is that of ‘the Mil- 


-linery Chamber of Commerce of 


the United States, which com- 
prises eighteen distinct organiza- 
tions, including besides the mil- 
linery manufacturers, jobbers and 
retailers, the manufacturers of 
hat frames, braids, trimmings, 
flowers, feathers and other ac- 
cessories. 

The aim is to develop first the 
summer millinery season, and 
then the winter season, so that 
instead of there being two com- 
paratively brief buying seasons, 
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Advertising-~ 


E give your product an honest analysis ‘ 
W —uncolored by hope—unflavored by am- 
bition. We find the one selling argu- 
ment which overtops all the rest. And then we 
present this Dominant Idea graphically to dealer 
and consumer. 


Without obligation to you, an executive of this organization will gladly 
call to give you detailed information regarding D g Idea } 
Advertising. 








CHICAGO - NEW YORK - CLEVELAND 


5 S.WABASH AVE. 450 FOURTH AVE. NEWS LEADER BLOG. 














there will be four. Instead of 
next summer’s hats being on sale 
immediately after the Christmas 
holidays, they will be reserved 
for their appropriate season. This 
plan will operate to effect an eco- 
nomic improvement in the indus- 
try by lessening the manufactur- 
ing and selling expense, reducing 
the peaks and valleys and afford- 
ing a more stable basis of em- 
ployment throughout the year, all 
of which should be reflected in an 
ultimate saving to the consumer. 

Fifty-three members of the 
“Summer Hats for Summer 
Wear” Committee are handling 
the campaign, for which purpose 
the country has been divided into 
thirteen districts, in each of which 
local newspapers will be the 
mediums used. The manufacturers 
and jobbers within these zones are 
asked to subscribe to the fund at 
the rate of $50 for each $100,000 
business done, payments to be 
made quarterly. The men in back 
of the movement -realize that it 
will take four or five years to 
effect the reforms for which they 
are striving, and they are build- 
ing accordingly. B. J. Garfunkel, 
executive chairman .of the cam- 
paign, states that the responses 
have been very encouraging. One 
concern alone has_ subscribed 
$4,000 and more than half of the 
$100,000 that it is aimed to raise 
for the first year’s work has al- 
ready been pledged. 


THE CANNERS’ METHOD 


The basis on which the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association cam- 
paign is being financed is not to 
exceed two cents per case for the 
inspection service and three cents 
per case for the advertising. 
Funds for the first stage of the 
advertising campaign which be- 
gan in November, 1919, have been 
underwritten. Funds for the 
years 1920, 1921 and 1922 will 
be secured by assessments and 
pledges from the canners and are 
now being obtained drawn up in 
the form of a legal contract bind- 
ing the subscriber for the three- 
year period. 

On the question of securing an 
equitable basis that will meet the 
varied interests of the different 
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classes of members, they have had 
practically no trouble. It is recog- 
nized that there are some in- 
equalities; for instance, the prod- 
uct of one canner will sell for 
$3 per case, and the product. of 
another will sell for $6 per case, 
but both contribute the same 
amount per case. This subject, 
of course, was brought up for 
consideration and it was realized 
that a fair assessment basis 
could not be reached that would 
meet all the varied conditions in 
size and values of cases; there- 
fore a general plan of assessment, 
recognized as fundamentally fair, 
was adopted on a give and take 
policy toward small inequalities. 

There are approximately 3,000 
canners in the country, of whom 
about 1,200 are members of the 
association. It is very gratifying 
that the forward looking members 
of the industry have for a very 
large part signed up on this cam- 
paign. The two propositions of 
certified inspection and advertis- 
ing are tied together, and the 
canner cannot have the inspection 
certificate unless he also sub- 
scribes to the advertising fund. 

The subscriptions that will be 
secured this year are for payment 
during 1920 and succeeding years, 
and an amount from each year’s 
assessment will be set aside suffi- 
cient to pay one-third of the 
original underwriting. The un- 
derwriters comprise those con- 
cerns who saw the great advan- 
tages of this campaign, and in 
order to get it started, furnished 
its first funds through a volun- 
tary underwriting. 

These people see great possi- 
bilities in this educational work; 
and when it is considered that 
there are about 110,000,000 people 
in this country, and when it is 
further considered that the big- 
gest seller, tomatoes, amounts to 
only four cans per capita per year, 
and the next biggest seller, corn, 
amounts to less than three cans 
per capita per year, there seems 
to be much room for trade pro- 
motion work. 

The canners’ campaign, consid- 
ering the large number of fac- 
tors involved, is worked out in 

(Continued on page 89) 
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N othing but advertisements 


NCREDIBLE as it appears, 
several million women go to 
their favorite dry-goods and de- 

partment stores every three months 
and there studiously consult a cata- 
logue which contains nothing but 
advertisements. 


No stories, nor poems; just ad- 
vertisements. Many of these 
women, six hundred thousand, like 
these advertising catalogs so well 
that they pay the store for a copy 
anc take it home to consult at 
leisure. ; 


It would seem that these women 
were preparing to buy something. 


They are. They are all getting 
ready to buy dress goods, under- 
wear, hosiery, corsets, toilet goods 
and whatever else the store where 
they bought the catalogue may 
have that appeals to them. 


Have you a message for women 
who buy a catalogue of things to 
buy—for the six hundred thousand 
substantial women who follow the 
Butterick Quarterly in their pur- 
chases? 
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Midwest alii are 
Prosperous-Progressive 
They buy products that 
save time and labor 
and make better homes_ 


They read 
The Capper Farm Press 
as carefully as you should 


read the next p elif 
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aaa So rapidly has farm life in the Midwest 


progressed that a new chapter in American 
business has been written, thru simply fur- 
nishing these farm homes with the actual 
necessities of life—to say fothing of the 
luxuries. 


The Capper Farm Press has been an inte- 
gral part of this romantic development— 
has, indeed, thru years of constructive ser- 
vice, been responsible for much of the 
progress made. 


Farm folks of the Midwest know Arthur 
Capper and respect his ability and his 
whole-hearted devotion to a better agricul- 
tural life. 


That is the prime reason why The Capper 
Farm Press has its commanding position: 
farmers look to it, its publisher and its 
editors for real leadership. 


And they have never been disappointed. 


Our Bureau of Research will help 
you determine the possibilities of 
this market for your product. 


“Che 
CAPPER FARM PRESS 


(MEMBER. A.B.C.) 
Arthur Capper, Publisher 





Marco Morrow, Asst. Publisher 
TOPEKA , KANSAS 
SECTIONS 
Capper’s Farmer (Mid-West)...................... Monthly 
Kansas Farmer and Mail and Breeze......... Weekly 
ee ___, ReereannnpEroneevr wn seen Semi-Monthly 


Nebraska Farm Journal.....................:. Semi-Monthly 
Oklahoma Farmet..................0:ss0sesesee Semi-Monthly 
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with them. 


of advertising. 


1316 Garland Building 
CHICAGO 


WILFRED O. FLOING COMPANY 


The W. O. Floing organization is the 
first source of supply to a considerable 
number of the better-known agencies. 


As their business has grown, ours has 
grown—not after or beyond them—but 


We believe that our development is 
largely due to an unusual ability to 
apply to our knowledge of art, a 
thorough conception of the purposes 
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an almost ideal way. In project- 
ing a co-operative campaign, it is 
important to be absolutely sure 
of the funds for a long time in 
advance. Too many of these co- 
operative efforts are financed on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. If there 
is a hitch some month in making 
the current collection, the adver- 
tising has to stop. Thus the con- 
tinuity of the drive is destroyed. 
It is these temporary halts that 
have ultimately caused a number 
of co-operative campaigns to fail. 
On this very point comes a most 
practical contribution from Ches- 
ter E. Rahr, vice-president of the 
Flintkote Company, Boston, and 
one of the organizers of the Pre- 
pared Roofing and Asphalt Shingle 
Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. 
Rahr says: 

“As to the matter of raising 
funds, the first thing that should 
be done is that the plan for co- 
operating should be constructed 
and estimates made of the money 
required and all of the money 
collected for the first year and 
subscriptions guaranteed for two 
or more years, as it will take 
three years for the advertising of 
the average association to get run- 
ning smoothly with everybody 
happy. This commits every mem- 
ber to a definite amount of ad- 
vertising and boils it all down to 
the matter of what kind of adver- 
tising and what publications, and 
this is plenty for a large associa- 
tion to wrestle with. 

“My-advice to a beginner in co- 
operative advertising would be to 
tie up to a three years’ campaign, 
finances and every other detail 
possible ; to have the smallest num- 
ber of men represented on the com- 
mittee and the best possible ad- 
vertising agency selected (through 
the committee interviews first and 
then on approval of the associa- 
tion) and have all matters han- 
dled by a paid secretary, not a 
member of the association as a 
manufacturer.” 


MEMBERS LINED UP FOR CONTINU- 
ING ADVERTISING 

To keep the money coming in 

for the continuance of the adver- 

tising, it is important that the 

enthusiasm of the contributing 
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members be maintained. Where 
results are hard to check up defi- 
nitely, it is sometimes difficult to 


keep up this enthusiasm. It can 
be done though through strategy, 
by the use of skilled salesmanship 
and sometimes by the employment 
of mechanical stimulus. On this 
phase of the subject, F. W. Walk- 
er, of the Associated Tile Manu- 
facturers, told us: 

“To show direct benefits to in- 
dividual members is a very diffi- 
cult matter unless it is a business 
in which direct sales can be tied 
up with the advertising scheme. 
If the product is marketed 
through various outlets or agen- 
cies, tying up direct sales through 
follow-up or other checking meth- 
ods, is most difficult. But the 
individual member can be made 
to feel satisfied with the reports 
of the committee in charge of 
advertising if the committee has 
from various sources an expres- 
sion pertaining to the benefits they 
are deriving. 

“In reporting such matters to 
the organization stress must be 
laid upon the application of indi- 
vidual members to get after the 
business created by the advertis- 
ing. Encouragement and a Care- 
ful analysis of how each can get 
his share are important parts of 
the advertising scheme. In. other 
words, keep your membership en- 
thusiastic at all times over what 
you are doing and convinced that 
what is being done is right and is 
producing results.” 

One association very diplo- 
matically gets around this diff- 
culty in this way: It has strongly 
sold the retail trade on the value 
of the promotion work which it 
is doing to the consumer. All 
members of the industry partici- 
pating in the work are permitted 
to use an association insignia on 
the product and on their indi- 
vidual advertising and sales lit- 
erature. If a retailer gets hold of 
a shipment which does not bear 
the insignia he is pleased to see 
that the manufacturer is helping 
him by supporting the national 
campaign. This simple device has 
succeeded in keeping the trade 
lined up almost one hundred 
per cent behind the campaign. 
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The Executive Committee of 
the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, confronted in Decem- 
ber, 1918, with the task of pro- 
viding more revenue for the 
association, and _ revenue that 
would be more commensurate 
with the service rendered, used 
charts prepared by John Sullivan, 


the secretary-treasurer, in addi- 
tion to reports of figures. In a 
pamphlet explaining the service 


rendered by the association, charts 
were run showing what a dis- 
proportion existed between this 
service and the revenue. Red and 
black perpendicular columns were 
used. The red represented serv- 
ice and the black revenue. In 
1916 the red column is only slight- 
ly taller than the black. In 1917 
the red is over three times’ the 
taller, In 1918 the red goes way 
up once more while the black re- 
mains almost stationary. The 
chart visualizes the whole situa- 
tion at a glance and would con- 
vince the most skeptical that so 
much concrete service is entitled 
to more money to maintain it. 

In explaining how it was pos- 
sible to increase the service ren- 
dered by his association 1,400 per 
cent in 1916, 1,500 per cent in 
1917, 1,800 per cent in 1918 and 
2,000 per cent in 1919 over the 
service rendered in 1915. Mr. 
Sullivan points out that in a serv- 
ice organization the human factor 
must absolutely be given the first 
consideration; that a service or- 
ganization is an organization of 
competent people, and of a suffi- 
cient number of competent people. 
In 1916 the percentage of expendi- 


ture devoted to salaries in this 
association was only forty-five. 
By careful management, and ob- 


serving the strictest economy in 
purchasing and caring for the ma- 
terial needs of the organization, 
it was possible to devote larger 
proportions of the revenue from 
year to year in increasing the staff 
salaries and increasing the nu- 
merical strength of the staff so 
that the salary expense was 
raised to 55 per cent in 1917 and 
to 67 per cent in 1918. This as- 
sociation is now working on a 
revenue of about $60,000 a year 
and its experience has shown that 
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to conduct a trade association and 
render individual service effect- 
ively, it is necessary to pay be- 
tween 65 and 70 per cent of the 


total expense for salaries, the 
remainder going for rent, office 
equipment, furniture, office sup- 
plies, postage, etc. 


. " R me 
Oneida Community Gives Ad- 
vertising Credit 
An advertisement of a stock issue of 
the Oneida Community, Limited, says 
that “as a result of nearly twenty 
years’ intensive and very successful 
advertising and merchandising efforts, 
the company’s principal line of silver- 


ware, ‘Community Plate,’ has become a 
household word throughout the coun- 
try. 


“This organization, established in 1848, 
having to-day as its principal products 
silver-plated tableware and animal traps, 
reports average annual net earnings 
for the last five years of $467,865. The 
net earnings for 1919 were $851,673. 


George Moran Directs Parker 
Supply Advertising 


All phases of advertising which the 
Parker Supply Company, New York, 
manufacturer of sash chains, metal hand 
punches and sheet-metal screws, under- 
takes are now under the direction of 
George Moran, treasurer of the com- 
pany. Before entering the aviation ser- 
vice of the Army in 1917 Mr. Moran 
was with the Ingersoll-Rand Company, 
New York. 

The Parker Supply Company has re- 
cently marketed a new combination 
bench and has started an advertising 
campaign for that product in electrical 
and metal trade journals. 


Add to the Advertising Literati 
New York, March 26, 1920. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Speaking of advertising men as lite- 
rary men, as you did in one of your 
recent interesting editorials why hide 
your own light under a bushel? I re- 
call two short stories I have seen by 
your associate editor, Roy Dickinson: 
“Some of our folks in the War,” in the 
Independent; and “Playing Hookey” in 
the Delineator, I believe. 

N. B. Barker. 


To Advertise Minter Fabri- 


cated Homes 


The Minter Homes _ Corporation, 
Huntington, W. Va., maker of fabri- 
cated houses, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with Cecil, Barreto & Cecil, 
Inc., Richmond, Va. Advertising will 
appear in newspapers and a limited 
number of mgazines. 
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RICHARD R. MAMLOK 


I first met “Dick” Mamlok 
at a golf tournament, and 
of course, he beat me. I 
got even with him by em- 
ploying him. That was 
over twelve years ago, 
when he was with 
“Vogue”. Now I would 
not trade him for the best 
golf player alive. 


fret 





Topeka 
State 
Journal 


I have represented Frank P. 
McLennon and his newspaper, 
the TOPEKA STATE 
JOURNAL for over twenty- 
three years. The STATE 
JOURNAL is not as large a 
newspaper as the Chicago 
News, but there is a question 
whether in its own commu- 
nity it is not even stronger. 
Everything which is inserted 
in the STATE JOURNAL 
whether news or advertising 
must have Frank McLennon’s 
personal O.K. That is enough 
to guarantee a newspaper 
such as a family is proud to 
receive in its home. I am 
mighty proud of my connec- 
tion with the STATE JOUR- 
NAL and of my long friend- 
ship with its publisher. 


Serial Adv. No. 5 
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The Name Invites Comparison 


- OMPARISONS are odious”’ only to those per- 
sons or things that pretend to be what they 
are not. To genuine competitors, comparisons 

are not only welcome but essential. Comparison im- 
plies likeness of essential characteristics differing only 
in degree. Seventeen years ago we brought out a high- 
grade, popular-priced rag-content bond paper, we be- 
lieved to be worth more than other papers of similar 
material, workmanship, purpose and price. We there- 
fore named it 


Worthmore Bond 


A Whitaker Standard 
MADE IN U.S 


We offered it simply on the basis of comparison with competitive 
sheets, and quickly established an enormous sale for it. By keep- 
ing the quality and price of Worthmore Bond where they can 
always stand the fierce white light of comparison, we have not 
only maintained but vastly increased its prestige and its sale. On 
this basis we solicit the continued patronage of present users and 
invite introductory orders from those who are now paying the 
Worthmore Bond price for papers that are probably worth less. 


White and colors. Envelopes and ruled headings. Sizes and 
weights to meet all market requirements. Samples for the asking. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Baltimore Richmond,Va. Boston Atlanta Detroit 


New York Birmingham Columbus, O. Denver 
Chicago Dayton, O. Indianapoiis Pittsburgh 
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Advertising the Trust Services of a 
Bank 


Merchants National Bank of Richmond, Virginia, Engages in an Adver- 
tising Campaign to Educate People of State 


S told in a recent issue of 

Printers’ Ink, the trust 
Company Section of the Amcri- 
can Bankers Association is about 
to embark in an educational cam- 
paign which will reveal the true 
functions of trust companies as 
fiduciary institutions. One of its 
purposes is to furnish a general 





Successful Since 1870 


every daily newspaper in the 
State of Virginia. Though this 
campaign is yet young, it has at- 


tracted widespread and favorable 
comment not only in Virginia but 
throughout the country, numerous 
letters having been received from 
banks in other sections congratu- 
lating 


the bank on its work. 
This series has 
been carefully worked 
out. The copy is sim- 
ple, and dignified, but 
the “human element” 
has not been over- 
looked. All adver- 
tisements are _ illus- 
trated with a line 
drawing which con- 
tains something of 
the atmosphere of old 
steel engravings. The 
danger of leaving 
estates in the hands 
of incompetent or 





The Kind of Men who Made this ond of the Strongest Banks im rhe 
Unised States will gtve your Estate o Successtul Administration 


HE MERCHANT'S National Bank 1s recognized t6-day as one 

é — influennal banks in the country Its stze and strength—in 

interests—have been attained not by ce ons, but 

hy estes efhcient service. Its 

not only by Richmond's biggest industries, 
throughout the enture South. 


We know the of ute: and . 
serve wo many of them. 

The offwers and dare adver oo and by greet hommes 
men. can be ‘entrusted to manage thew when they are gone 


Nererally thei ue greater —thew sounder than that of one 
man sone Ve ee ec on protected by th teak examiner, w ore the 
compunom, but she by, inapartore mnited Seates 
ts National Bank 


allowed for acting at executor # are reguiated by lew. It com 
no more to have the Trust Department act than to have en indridual 


he Trust 


Capes $000,900 Baephen mnt Prin 1,800,000 
Reem mes Day Me 





MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


Richmond. . Virginia. 


dishonest executors is 
pointed out in the ad- 
vertisements and the 
way that wills, funds 
and property may be 
handled by a prop- 
erly organized finan- 
cial institution is em- 
phasized. 

The first adver- 
tisement in the series 
was designed to fur- 
nish a sort of back- 
ground of age and 
prestige. The pros- 
perity to which the 





ONE OF THE DISTINCTIVE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS 


theme which local trust com- 
panies may follow in their com- 
munity advertising campaigns. In 
the meantime a few banks have 
done yeoman work of their own 
accord in advertising the services 
of their trust departments. 

One of these is the Merchants 
National Bank of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. It recently began a series 
of advertisements which ran in 
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South has attained 
since the disastrous days of the 
Civil War is pointed out, to- 
gether with the part that the 
Merchants National Bank has 
played in the last fifty years 
of Virginia business life. The 
second advertisement reminds the 
reader of the experience and 
judgment that the officers and 
directors of the bank have gained 
in the successful years since 1870. 
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two advertisements 


These 
decorated with illustrations going 
back to the old days of stove-pipe 


are 


hats, skirted coats, and crinoline 
dresses. ; 
In the third advertisement a 


more modern note is sounded. 
The evolution of the trust busi- 
ness since the days of the old- 
fashioned executor who was per- 
haps haphazardly selected is de- 
scribed. A succeeding advertise- 
ment echoes the imagined 
thoughts of a business man who 
has considered the future of his 
loved ones. The next two adver- 
tisements show how the business 
man’s family may be protected 
and safeguarded. Other adver- 
tisements point to the trust de- 
partment as an executor that 
never grows old or becomes ill or 
dies; show why women them- 
selves should make wills; describe 
the functions of a bank’s officials 
as financial advisers; and sound 
the slogan of good management 
by experienced financial experts. 

The bank is careful to point 
out that it is not its policy to 
usurp in any way the functions of 
the attorney, but rather to en- 
courage friendly and intimate re- 
lations between lawyer and client. 
The assertion is made that the 
bank, through its familiarity with 


matters of finance, inheritance, 
and income taxes, is able to act 
as an executor with greater 
economy, safety, and sounder 


judgment than an individual. 
The advertisements that so far 

have appeared have been bound 

into a handsome portfolio which 


is distributed among the bank’s 
friends. 
F. W. Ramey, Ad Manager of 


Cotta Company 
F. W. 


Ramey, who has been a mem 
ber of the sales department of the 
Cotta Transmission Company, Rock 


made advertising 
organization. 


ford, Ill., has been 
manager of that 
This company has recently under 
taken an advertising campaign in peri 
odicals for its products, positive and 
dental clutch system transmissions 


Frank A. Milic, formerly with Frank 
Seaman, Inc., advertising agency, New 
York, is now a member of the contract 
James 


York. 


and rate department of the H. E. 
Advertising Agency, 


Inc., New 
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Machines to Overcome High 
Labor Costs 


“Machines that will automatically 
make boxes from sheets of cardboard; 
put them together; tuck in the bottom 
end; place jar or bottle with circular 
or directions therein and then tuck in 
the top, making a completely cartoned 


package without the touch of the hu- 
man hand.” § 
This is a description of machinery 


now in course of construction by the 
Giles Engineering Company, Inc., New 
York. The company tells of this mar 
velous machine in an advertisement in 
New York newspapers, entitled “‘Manu- 
facturers will soon overcome the high 
cost of labor by using automatic labor 
saving machinery.” 

Other machinery the Giles company 
is now making which shows how labor 
costs may be cut are thus described: 

“Machines that will build up a car- 
ton or box; weigh and fill the same 
with powder or a floury substance, 
place cover on box, then wrap the box 
completely with a printed wrapper and 
then place a trade-mark seal on each 
end of the package 

““Machines producing sugar-rolled ice 


cream cones automatically, 2,400 per 
hour, without the touch of the human 
hand. 

“Machines that will remove a cover 
from a box, place a product therein, 
place cover back on box, label the top 
of box, place label around the side, and 
then fold a circular, placing the same 
around the box fastening it to box with 
a tack driven into the box by the 
machine.” 


Cccoa and Chocolate Merger 


\rrangements have been made for 
association of the business interests, 
The Walter M. Lowney 
Company of Canada, Ltd., and J. S 
Fry & Sons, Canada, Ltd. The Cana 
dian companies are subsidiaries of The 
Walter M. Lowney Company of Boston 
and J. S. Fry & Sons, Ltd., of Bristol, 
England. The affiliation does not affect 
any country other than Canada. 

While the identity and good will of 
each firm will be maintained and ex- 
tended, it is expected that through the 
association substantial economies will 
be effected, both in the purchase of raw 
materials and in the marketing of fin 
ished product. In Canada the Lowney 
company is largely engaged in manu 
facturing and selling eating chocolate 
and confectionery, and the Fry com- 
pany specializes in cocoa and related 
products 


the 
in Canada, of 


E. L. 


Lewis Returns to the 
Reading 


Edwin L. Lewis has been made gen- 
eral passenger agent of the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Railroad. He was as- 
sistant general passenger agent for the 
road at the time the railroads went un 
der Federal control, when he joined the 
advertising department of the Packard 
Automobile Company, of Philadelphia, 
later becoming manager. 
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Quantity—Plus Prestige 





Wouldn’t you figure you were 
completely covering the National 
Capital’s 450,000 population with 
the 100,000 copies of the Wash- 
ington Star that go right where 
you want your advertising to 


vo —HOME?P 


But even these figures wouldn’t 
mean what they do if it wasn’t for 
the confidence The Star has 
earned and deserved. 


Get our Statistical Department to 
sketch conditions here as applied 
to your particular product. Know 
this market—and you will want 
to enter it. 


Che Zvening Star. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 
New York Office Chicago Office 


Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
Tribune Building First Nat. Bank Building 
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Aluminum Manufactures, Inc., 
** Lynite"’ and “* Lynux"’ Castings, 

The American Multigraph Sales Co., 
The Multigraph. 

The Austin Company, 
Standard and Special Factory- 
Buildings. 

The Beaver Manufacturing Co., 
Beaver Kerosene Tractor 
Engines. 





























The Bourne-Fuller Company, 
Iron and Steel Jobbers. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
Adding, Bookkeeping and 
Calculating Machines. 

The Cleveland & Buffalo Transit 

Company, 
Lake Steamship Lines. 





The Cleveland Provision Company, 
**Wiltshire"’ Meat Products. 
The Craig Tractor Company, 
Farm Tractors. 
Denby Motor Truck Company, 
Motor Trucks. 
Ericsson Manufacturing Company, 
“ Berling’ Magneto. 
Field, Richards & Co., 
Investment Bankers. 
Free Sewing Machine Co., 
Sewing Machines. 
The Glidden Company, 
Paints, Varnishes and ‘‘Jap-a- 
lac’ Household Finishes. 

The Glidden Nut Butter Company, 
“Dinner Bell’’ Nut Margarin. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works of General 

Electric Company, 
“Ivanhoe"’ Metal Reflectors and 
Illuminating Glassware. 
National Lamp Works of General 
Electric Company, 
Mazda Lamps. 


LEVELAND 


‘ 


INK 


R. D. Nuttall Company, 
Tractor Gears. 

The Osborn Mfg. Company, 
Moulding Machines and Foun- 
dry Supplies. 

The Outlook Company, 

Automobile Accessories. 

The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, 
Pexto Tools and Machines. 

Pittsburgh Gage and Supply Co., 

“Gainaday"’ Electric Washing 
Machines. 

H. H. Robertson Company, 

“* Robertson Process"’ Metal, Gyp- 
sum and Asphalt. 

Hotels Statler Company, Inc., 
Operating Hotels Statler, Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, Detroit and St. 
Louis, and Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York. 

J. Stevens Arms Company, 
Firearms. 

The Timken-Detroit Axle Co., 
Axles for Motor Vehicles. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Roller Bearings. 


University School, 
College Preparatory School. 


The Upson Nut Company, 
Manufacturers of Iron and Steel 
Products. 


The Vulcanite Roofing Co., 
Roofing. 

The Westcott Motor Car Co., 
Passenger Cars. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 

facturing Company, 

Electric Apparatus, Appliances 
and Supplies. 


Willard Storage Battery Company, 
Storage Batteries. 
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Besides BEAVER BOARD the clients 
of Fuller & Smith are: 
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Fifteen businesses that 
spent $91,500.00 for 
space in The Saturday 
Evening Post of March 
27th, had Bundscho set 
their advertisements 
for them. Fourteen full 
pages and one half-page. 
This is not a boast. 
It is a significant fact 
that you wouldn't learn 
unless we told you. 


@ 


oh 


‘ 

J. M. Bunpscuo, Advertising Typographer 
58 East Washington Street 

CuxIcaco 



















































Another Installment of List of 


Employee’s Magazines 


Four Hundred and Twenty-five of These Publications Have Now Been 


Listed 

The American Hoist & Derrick Co., Chas A. Eaton Co., Brockton, 
St. Paul, Minn.: “The Hoister.’ Mass.: “Eaton Shoe Horn.” 

The American Sugar Refining Co., Estabrook Press, Boston, Mass.: 
New *York, N. Y.: “The American “The Adjective.” 
Sugar Family.” Farnsworth Hoyt & Co., Boston, 

American Tube & Stamping Co., Mass.: “The Finder.” 
Bridgeport, Conn.: “Steel Craft.” The Fraser Brick Co., Dallas, Texas: 

Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass.: 
“Amoskeag Bulletin.” 

The Atlas Portland Cement Com- 


pany, Easton, Pa.: “The Atlas Circle.” 
Bank of Italy, ‘San Francisco, Cal.: 
“Bankitaly.” 


Bay State Paper Co., Boston, Mass.: 
“Paragraphs.” 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Chicago, 


Ill.: “The Benjamin Reflector.” 


Bestwall Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIL: 
“The Bestwall Age.” 

Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass.: 
“Neponset Review.” 

J. B. Blood Co., Lynn, Mass.: “The 


Spotlight.” 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Boston, Mass.: ““Bowohocg News.” 
Edward Budd Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.: “The Budgette.” 


Bullock’s, 0S Angeles, Cal.: 
“Sparks.” 
The Butte & Superior Mining Co., 


Butte, Mont.: “Spelter Journal.” 
By Products Coke Corp., Chicago, 
Ill.: “Coke & Iron Monthly.” 


Carter’s Ink Co., Cambridge, Mass.: 
“The Scribe.” 

Chandler & Farquhar Co., New 
Haven, Conn.: “Chan-Farco Beacon.” 


Chicago Elevated Railways Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.: “The Elevated News.” 

The Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio: “Employees Service 
News.” 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio: “The Synchro- 
nous Motor.” 

The Cleveland Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio: “You. 


Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, 
Ill.: “Round Table Weekly.” 
Commonwealth Motors Co., Chicago, 


Iil.: “The Exhaust.” 

Converse Rubber Co., 
“Triple Tread News.” 

Crocker-McElwain Co. 
Mass.: “The Stuff Chest.’ 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass.: “C & K Loom Pick 
ings.” 

The Dayton Co., 
“The Daytonews.” 

Alfred Decker & Cohn, Chicago, IIl.: 
“Society Brand News.” 


Malden, Mass.: 
H olyoke, 


Minneapolis, Minn.: 


Detroit Steel Products Co., De 
troit, Mich.: “Fenestra.” 
Dodar Motor Car Company, Misha- 
Ind.: “Dodge News.” 
_ Co., Hopedale, Mass.: ‘“‘Cot- 
ton Chats.” 
Dwinell-Wright Co.. Boston, Mass.: 


“White House News.” 





“Fraserclay.” 
Grand Rapids Gas Light Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: “‘Service & Safety.” 
Graton « Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, 


Mars.: “Grat-Knight Life.” 

Gray & Davis, Inc., Boston, Mass.: 
“The Starter.” 

Hamilton Woolen Co., Bosion, 
Mass.: ““The Hamiltonian.” 

I. Hood, Lowell, Mass.: “Hood 

Farm News.” 

. C. Hub Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio: “The Guide Post.” 

Hubbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., 
Chicago, Ill.: “Two Bits.” 

Illinois Steel Co., South Chicago, 
Ill.: “South Works Review.” 

Interborough Rapid Transit Co., 
New York, N. Y.: “Interborough Bul 
letin.’ 


H. A. Johnson Co., Boston, Mass.: 
“Plain Statement.” 

S. Karpen & Brothers, Chicago, III: 
“‘Karpen Komment.” 

S. S. Kresge Co., Store No. 8, Chi- 
cago, Ill.: “Byng.” 


<roehler Mfg. Co., Na erville, Ill.: 


“The Kroehler Factory News.’ 

The Theodor Kundtz Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio: “The Kundtz ood- 
worker.” 


The Lorraine Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I.: “Lorraine Review.” 
Walter M. Lowney Co., 
ass.: “Lowney Messenger.” 
Lucey Manufacturing Corp., 
burgh, Pa.: “The Eluceydator.” 
eGraw Tire & Rubber Co., East 
Palestine, Ohio: “The Rubber Leaf.” 
Mason Machine Co., Taunton, Mass.: 
“The Booster.” 
Mason Rubber Co., Ohio: 
“Mason Mail.” 
Metropolitan 5 to 50 
Inc., New York, N. Y.: 
Vv. to L.” 
Metropolitan Trust Company of = 
City of New York, New ‘York, N 
““Mettco Meteor.” 


Boston, 


Pitts- 


Akron, 


Cent Stores, 
“Metropolitan 


Miller Lock Co., Frankford, Pa.: 
“The Miller Scroll.” 

Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio: 
“Miller Talk.” 

Minneapolis Steel and Machinery 
Co.. Minneapolis, Minn.: “The Bulle- 
tin.” 

Minute Tapioca Co., Orange, Mass. : 
“The Minute Family News.” 

Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, 
Ill.: “Store News.” 

Morgan & Wright, Detroit, Mich.: 


“Factory Facts.” 
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National Refining Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio: ‘“En-Ar-Co-Booster.” 
National Tube Company, Ellwood 
City, Pa.: “The Shelby Beacon.” 


National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
“The Pennsylvania Booster.” 


Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, 
Wis.: “‘Northern Lights.” 

Northwestern Electric Equipment 
Co., St. Paul, Minn.: “The North- 
western Buzzer.” 

The Norton Company, Worcester, 
Mass.: “Norton Spirit.” 

The G. M. Parks Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass.: “Parks Piping Parables.” 


Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: “Current News Weekly.” 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.: “Carry On.” 

L. S. Plaut & Co., Newark, N. J.: 
“Honeycomb Breefs.” 

Ralston Health Shoemakers, Brock- 
ton, Mass.: “Ralston Shoemaker.” 

The Rike-Kumler Co., Dayton, Ohio: 
“The Vision.” 

St. Louis Gas & Electric Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.: “Wire & Pipe.” 

Schultz Baking Co., Chicago, II1.: 
“The Staff of 1" 

Select Pictures New York, 

- Y.: “The Brain yon 

Standard Oil Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.: “Standard Oil Bulletin.” 

Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, Chi- 
ca Ill.: “Stanolind Record.” 

Diesen Odeon Mfg. Co., Aurora, 
Ill.: “The Labor Saver. 

Strathmore Paper Co., 
Mass.: “Strathmorean.” 

The Union Traction Company of In- 
diana, Anderson, Ind.: “Safety.” 

United Drug Co., Boston, Mass.: 
“Rexall News.’ 

United Gas and Electric . me 


Mittineague, 


ing Corp., New York, N. “The 
Bulletin.” 

Uv. S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
“Factory Notes.” 

Van Tassel Tanning Co., Boston, 
Mass.: “Tanner Talk.” 

Wales Adding Machine Co., Wilkes 
Barre, Pa.: “Wales Visible.” 

re Machine Shop, Waverly, 

: “Waverly News.” 
hitaker-Glessner Co., Wheeling, 
W. Va.: “Safety Hints.” 

The Whitaker Paper Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio: “Pep-o-grafs.” 

The White ft Machine Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio: “The White 
Gatherer.” 

White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co., Holyoke, 
Mass.: “The White & Wyckoff Ser- 


vice Bulletin.” 
The Williamson Heater Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio: “The Williamson News.” 
Wilson Foundry Machine Co., 
Pontiac, Mich.: “Wilson Review.” 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
New Haven, Conn.: “Winchester Rec- 


ord.” 
Yellow Cab Co., Chicago, Ill.: “The 
Sheet and Tube 


Taxigram.” 
The Youngstown 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio: “The 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Bulletin.’ 
Knill-Burke, Inc., 
sentative, has been appointed national 
representative of the Hagerstown, Md., 
Morning Herald and Evening Mail. 


newspaper repre- 
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The Case for Canned Olives 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
Washington, D. C., 
March 22, 1920. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

My attention has been called to the 
article appearin . page 161 of your 
issue of on Be You refer to 
poisoning which “resulted this ,winter 
from certain cans of ripe olives.” You 
also state in a subsequent paragraph 
that “nobody knew who packed the 
poisonous olives.’ ter on you say 
that possibly the Department of Jus- 
tice knows who packed them but the 
general public is not informed. 

In the first place, the ripe olives 
referred to were not canned. They 
were bottled goods and had not been 
given the careful process which is 
usual with canned olives. Three of 
the outbreaks of botulism referred to 
were caused by a single batch of 
olives. Of this batch 22 cases were in 
glass and 25 in tin. The bottled olives 
caused the three outbreaks and a num- 
ber of other bottles from the same 
batch were examined in bacteriological 
laboratories and found to contain or- 
ganisms. The manufacturer took im- 
mediate steps to recall all of this batch 
from the market, but he informs us 
that all of the canned olives had gone 
into consumption. Apparently, they 
caused no illness, so it is obvious that 


they were free of the organism. 

He also informs us that the cans, as 
usual in the industry, were processed 
at a higher temperature than the 


bottled goods. I believe this is the 
reason that canned olives did not con- 
tain the organism. 

Now, regarding your second state- 
ment, the utmost publicity was given 
by the State Boards of Health and by 
the public press to-the name of the 
eS and the manufacturer of the 
olives that caused the outbreaks of 
botulism in Canton, Detroit and Mem- 
phis. The name of the brand and also 
the name of the packer of the bottled 
olives that caused the outbreak in New 
York were also given in the New York 
papers and generally known. The only 
other outbreak—the one in Montana— 
was caused by bottled stuffed ripe 
olives which were marketed under the 
name of a wholesale grocer. The name 
of the packer has not been given to the 
public, but the distributor not only re- 
called all the goods from the market, 
but gave to the Associated Press the 
names of all his brands and the points 
to which shipments had been made. 
This information was published gen- 
erally in all papers douthout the 
country. 

W. D. BiGeLow, 
Chief Chemist. 


Advertising Man 
Here 


H. W. Johnston, honorary secretary 
of the Advertising Club of Victoria, 
Australia, is in America in the interest 
of The "Argus and The Australasian, 
of Melbourne. 


Australian 
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Oklahoma’s Gain in 
National Bank Resources 


First—6,537% 


With an increase of 6,537 per- 
cent, Oklahoma led every state in 
the nation in increased national 
bank resources for the period 1899 
to 1919. These figures are from 
the report of the comptroller of 
the currency, recently published. 

The actual increase was $357,- 
782,000. 

Only twelve other states passed 
the 1,000 percent mark. And the 
nearest of these to Oklahoma’s re- 
markable record was Nevada with 
an increase of 3,275 percent. 

Added to this great increase, the 
state leads in the number of appli- 
cations for national bank charters 
now on file with the comptroller. 

Reports gathered from 300 banks 
in 100 Oklahoma towns show that 
bank deposits increased during the 
year seventy-five percent. 

Bankers ascribe the increase to 
four factors: 

Increased Farm Production. 

Increased Population. 

Increased Mining and Oil Op- 

erations. 

Increased Profits of Merchants 

and High Wages Paid for 
Labor. 


The greater part of the added 
amount on deposit can be traced 
directly to the farmer, these banks 
report. 

Surely these factors denote a 
healthy marketing condition fa- 
vorable to the manufacturer. 

Salesmen_ representing news- 
paper-advertised merchandise, be- 
ing introduced into Oklahoma and 
the Southwest for the first time, 
are doubling sales quotas. And 
these sales quotas are general, 
based on the maximum expecta- 
tions of the manufacturer. 

Distribution can be obtained 
easily, before a line of advertising 
runs, through the Dealer Introduc- 
tion and Service Work of Okla- 
homa’s two great newspapers— 
The Oklahoman and Times. 


The maximum Dealer Influence 
and Consumer Demand may be 
obtained .at one cost by using this 
combination which reaches one in 
every five homes in the entire 
state of Oklahoma. 

Preliminary surveys and intel- 
ligent information regarding the 
market for your product will be 
furnished on request. 


MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT 


@DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
and TIMES 


Morning, Evening and Sunday. 


Net paid daily 88,553 A. B. C. 


National Representatives: 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Chicago 





Kansas City 


San Francisco Atlanta 
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Automotive 


The consolidation of the R. E. Keller Co. 
with the H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency 
places at the disposal of the motor car and 
accessory manufacturers a_ specialized 
automobile experience that is unusually 


broad and comprehensive. 


During the past ten years Ralph Keller 
in his former connections has been asso- 
ciated with the advertising and merchan- 
dising plans of the following well-known 
accounts ; 


. Willys-Overland, Stewart-Warner, Cole 
Motor Car Co., Peerless Motor Car Co., 
Lexington Motor Car Co., Federal Tires, 
Fisk Tires, Jordan Motor Car Co., Stan- 
dard Parts, Champion Spark Plug Co., 
McBeth-Evans Lenz, Stromberg Carbu- 
retor, Republic Truck, Garford Truck, 
Winther Truck, The Milburn Electric. 


The Lesan Agency at the present time 
handles the advertising of Apperson Bros. 
Automobile Co., U. S. L. Batteries, Cur- 
tiss Aeroplanes, New Process Gears and 
other automotive advertisers. 
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Advertisers— 


Experience in handling this wide and 
varied line of automobile advertising 
places the Lesan Agency with Mr. Keller 
in a position to render a very unusual ser- 
vice—a service that includes much more 
than just the mere planning and placing of 
copy. 


If you now have a good advertising agent, 
by all means keep him. But, if you are 
considering a change, we feel that we are 
in a position to offer you a service that is 
backed by a very definite knowledge of the 
trials and tribulations which you are con- 
stantly bumping into. 


Two offices at your disposal—New York 
and Chicago. 





H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency 
440 Fourth Avenue : . New York 


Republic Building Chicago 
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—IN 1919— 
THE EAGLE 


CARRIED 


2,728,166 MORE 


LINES [OF ADVERTISING THAN 
the “second newspaper” of KANSAS, 


WICHITA MERCHANTS—who constantly 
study circulation values in KANSAS— used 


313,054 MORE LINES 


in THE WICHITA EAGLE than in 
any other newspaper in KANSAS. 


DAILY 54,799 — SUNDAY 62,981 
THE WICHITA EAGLE, WICHITA, KAN. 


Special Representative 
S.C. Beckwith, Special Agency 
New York, Detroit, Ginn, 


St. Louis Kansas City 
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Picture Comparisons That Make a 
Giant of the Product 


Everything Is a Matter of Proportion and the Smallest Article Can Be 
Made to Loom Large When the Artist Gets a Hunch 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


T HAS been my experience 

that you can nearly always 
lasso the elusive O. K. in the case 
of a fussy client, by an expedient 
that is simple enough, yet effec- 
tive in display. 

Make the product loom large 
on the horizon, and the design is 
apt to “go through,” with mini- 
mum difficulty. 

The copy man at my elbow, as 
I write, grins disdainfully when 
I suggest that it is an adventur- 
ous hazard—this securing of an 
O. K. on a series of illustrations 
for a six months’ campaign. 

“The copy is the real hazard,” 
he exclaims, “art is a thing of 
mystery. It dazzles and confuses 
the average hard-headed business 
man, the manufacturer, and even 
the sales manager. It’s out of 
their depth. They all admit they 
can write better advertising copy 
than any expert in the agency, 
but spring ten designs, mounted 
on grey cardboard, and bearing 
the signature of a famous artist 
who has ‘made magazine pic- 
tures, and just see them creep 
back into their shells. They hit 
the ceiling when you commence 
to talk distemper, middle back- 
ground, chrome yellow and per- 
spective. 

“Here and there you'll strike 
an art bug who is also a manu- 
facturer of ice boxes or farm 
machinery, but, take ’em by and 
large, and I can throw a talka- 
tive committee into a deadly, re- 
spectful silence, by laboriously 
removing eight thicknesses of 
tissue paper, and holding under a 
strong light an oil painting by J. 
Waddleby Buggs, the famous 
mural decorator, who has conde- 
scended, just this once, to make 
an original canvas of a disc har- 
row by moonlight, in a Kansas 
cornfield. 


“T believe firmly in the idea of 
1 





having the art manager himself 
go to these committee meetings 
and conduct a personally engi- 
neered tour of his end of the 
proposition. Art managers talk 
a language all their own. No- 
body quite understands what they 
say, yet you are afraid to ques- 
tion them or even make a sug- 
gestion. I would rather insult an 
emperor, or the janitor af an 
apartment house, than an art 
manager. 


WHO COULD DENY THESE 
ASSERTIONS ? 


“As he holds out that master- 
piece, he says, in slow, measured 
falsetto: ‘Here we have, gentle- 
men, the original painting by J. 
Waddleby Buggs, for the June 
insertions. Mr. Buggs is the man 
who illustrated the well-known 
popular novel, ‘An Hour in Ar- 
cady,’ and he exhibited, only last 
fall, at the Royal Academy of 
Westbrook, Long Island. 

“*This advertising design is 
perhaps the finest example of 
commercial art ever produced in 
our country or any other. See, 
gentlemen, how the moonlight 
throws a double tempora color 
on the harrow, thereby causing 
what is known as a double high- 
light. 

“Even the pigment is massive 
and the line of vision is mathe- 
matically correct. It improves 
when reduced, and we intend to 
run a tint block of burnt orange 
either under. or over the black 
plate, according to weather con- 
ditions.’ 

“And all the while he handles 
that painting as if it were a giant 
diamond from Kimberley, with a 
pedigree as long as the tail of a 
comet. . 

“I have been present at these 
conferences and, while I am ac- 
customed to art managers, they 
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THIS GIANT TREATMENT COMMANDS ATTENTION 


impress me, all over again, each 
time. You can’t talk back to a 
man when he is discussing middle 
distances and reproductive quali- 
ties of tempora colors as opposed 
to lampblack and Chinese white.” 


This is a mere copy man’s 
fancy. 
For my part, I disagree that it 


is easier to secure an O. K. on 
drawings than on copy. 

Even the veriest raw amateur 
is an artist in his own right; we 
all are, by nature and by instinct. 

You can’t fool us, because we 
see living units of illustration, all 
around us, day in and night out. 
It is not necessary for a business 
man to know the difference be- 
tween light mauve and cerulean 
blue, to pass judgment upon an 
advertising illustration. 

And I find, in my own case and 
department, that the advertiser is 
becoming an efficient judge of his 
own art work. He studies the 
illustrations of other campaigns, 
including those of his competi- 
tors. More than likely, when he 
makes a criticism it is an excel- 
lent one. 

Occasionally, 
comes a 


however, along 
stickler who can’t see 
any of your ideas or your 
sketches. He has his own type 
of objection to everything you 
submit. 

But you can land him. 

Glorify his goods. Build them 
up large. Make them look as 


large as all outdoors. 





Little units of merchandise do 
seem somewhat trivial, when they 
are buried under the dead weight 
of many accessories and much 
type. 

And the reproduction of that 
thing which the prospect must 
look for on shelves or in show 
cases, and remember, so that he 
may ask for it again and send 
Little Willie down to the store 
for it, is not ignorance of art— 
it’s common-sense of the good 
old school. 

The best part of feeding this 
client the magnified product type 
of design is that it really makes 
good advertising. 

Such illustrations are always 
striking, compelling, out of the 
ordinary. 

I can always see it from the 
manufacturer’s point of view, 
too. He has lived his product 
all his life. It may seem small 
to others but it certainly does 
not seem so to him. And, some- 
how, he wants the world of buy- 
ing people to see it through his 
own appreciative eyes. He wants 
the dealer, too, who retails it, to 


have greater respect for every 
package. 
There have been some con- 


spicuously successful examples of 
this’ form of advertising design, 
of late. 

Do you recall the Three-in-One 
Oil numeral? That symbol is a 
precious thing to the firm. It has 
been used for a great many years, 
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An Advertiser Is Known 


By the Company 
He Keeps 


The American Tobacco Co., Standard Oil Co., 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., Fisk Rubber Co., F 
stone Tires, Paramount-Artcraft, Sapolio, Swift 


ire- 


& 


Co., Maxwell-Chalmers, etc., are among the com- 
panies that use in merchandising campaigns the live, 
down-to-the-minute, Indiana daily newspapers listed 


below. The publishers 


SPECIALIZE IN DEALER CO-OPERATION 


Sworn 
Sworn inch 
Papor Cir. Rate 
ALEXANDRIA TIMES-TRIBUNE .......... 00.552 ccccecceeee ; 955 15 
Lamp chimney and fence factories, paper mil!s, glass works, etc. 
eg RN eet rere eee 1000 15 
Manufacturing center of bridges, garments. Steel foundry. Quarries. 
GE ED. acon nacendvncisvescass s054eosetewntes ‘ .. 3026 20 
Agricultural and mining district. Coal mines; brick and tile works. 
COLUMBIA CITY COMMERCIAL-MAIL ...............50005- -... 1300 20 
Flour mills, foundry, factories, lumber. Farm trade center 
FRANKFORT CRESCENT NEWS . :cepbianeS dates hs beaenewens 2142 20 
Manufacturing center and farm region. Clover Leaf R. R. Shops. 
EE, MIE. h'nb bcc ccbidecesussascddncnabeovasbakesiee 1600 20 
Zinc and cement plants. De Pauw U niversity. Grain, live stock. 
SE cvocnduntctsarcuandsonhense Cnbbeedeteendes 1925 15 
Manufactures flour, carriages, jumber, iron castings. Farm district. 
HARTFORD CITY TIMES-GAZETTE .... 2... ccceccccccccescccccces 2380 17% 
Glass interests, paper pulp mills. Agricultural section. Gas, oil. 
LEBANON REPORTER .............. bot4npherenneas fates 3175 18 
Lumber mills, factories. Ships grain. ‘Farm trade center. 
ROMTOM GITIZEM 2.20 ccccccsees dGavedewetecgoasticeeseeebeee . 2350 25 
Semi-monthly mine payroll $110, 000. Prize corn belt. Goal, cattle. 
MADISON HERALD ............ aGewecapen een peababectecsee 1340 15 
Manufactures steamboats, furniture. Agricultural center 
MONTICELLO JOURNAL ........:........- ee eer . 860 15 
Flour mill, planing mills, cement block, ete. Thread factories. 
tig Fk PTT ir ier rr eer eee as 10 
Machine shops, sawmills, stone quarries. Office Standard Oil Co 
RT TT ee ee ee 905 18 
Trading center, shipping point for grain, oil, live stock. Farming. 
I , BEIGE co cccccscnccvccecencesscusepectssecgs'eocrs 2914 18 
Trade center farming region. Lumber, tire factories, iron works. 
SHELBYVILLE NEWS encnl svete ensbgeeesssasderchyeveee 1865 22 
Has largest rural route circulation in Shelby County. Trade center. 
WEIS GITY. GAGEE .nccvcccccicocccscccsestcosccesescdesecetess 1004 15 
Moenufactures flour, lumber, autos. Agricultural trade center. 
WARSAW TIMES pivane dullstcoeeceaheshanendaer hap t sees eetehueses 2910 20 
Winona Assembly, lakes, farming. Largest circulation in 25 miles. 
REPRESENTED BY 
\ 
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tells an important story, is on 
every bottle, and to exploit it, many 
thousands of dollars have been in- 
vested. The advertiser wants peo- 
ple to remember that figure One. 

A farm-journal page, in two 
colors, red and black, has just 
been released, and the numeral, 
with more than one dimension, 
stands firmly in the heart of a 
prosperous farming 
area—miles of village 
and agricultural acre- 
age. 

The barn and silo 
at its base are mere 
pygmies. 

The result is in- 
evitable. 

The Three-in-One 
numeral looks as if it 
might be miles high. 
It has the ruggedness 
and the strength of a 
Gibraltar. There’s no 
possibility of ever los- 
ing that trade-mark. 

In all campaigns, if 
you trace them back, 


you are very apt to 
run upon some one _ FANTASTIC, 
advertising illustra- 
tion built upon this 
interesting principle. They all 


come to it, sooner or later, when 
the ordinary type of design ap- 
pears to grow flat and stale and 
unprofitable. 

Indeed, more than one catn- 
paign, lasting for a year, has 
used the magnified product as the 
connecting theme, to bind the 
series together. 

Many of the recent Alabastine 
pages make a very large package, 
surrounded by small units, the 
basis of an entire series, 

A village street—different types 
of homes on either side, trees, 
people, a suburban atmosphere, 
and rising majestically from this 
scene a very large package of 
Alabastine, looking ten times as 
high as the tallest skyscraper. 


_There’s no denying it—that con- 
tainer is certainly as big as “all 
outdoors.” 

A tractor gear, of itself, is not 
a particularly attractive or dra- 
However, when a 
tone, is 


matic thing. 


Nuttall Gear, in half 
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raised high above the grounds of 
a country fair, in the grounds of 
which tiny tractors are at work, 
demonstrating, the steel product 
gains new dignity and impor- 
tance. 

There have been several cam- 
paigns for the Bosch Magneto 
that were quite artistic and in- 
ventive enough to justify praise, 


HILADELPHIA 


MAMONED 


ALMOST, AND YET THE PRODUCT ADVERTISED 
GAINS PRE-EMINENCE IN THE MIND OF THE READER 


but the one which is easily the 
most eye-compelling places a 
heroic-sized magneto astride a 
factory, the latter held down in 
proportion. Thus the advertised 
product is raised to heights not 
measured entirely by inches or 
feet. There have been many 
Bosch displays of this kind and 
they are all daring, original. 

“But a magneto isn’t as large 
as that—the illustration is en- 
tirely misleading,” grumbles the 
chronic critic. 

Very well; show the magneto, 
actual size, in its relation to a 
car, motor boat, airplane or truck 
and see what happens—if you can 
see it at all! 


COMPARISON 
POSE OF 


The Philadelphia Battery talks 
chiefly about its diamond grid. 

By placing these peculiar grids 
in juxtaposition to surrounding 
picture units, each very small by 
comparison, the grids are made 


ACCOM PLISHES 
ILLUSTRATION 
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ILLUSTRATION - DESIGN 
LETTERING - TYPOGRAPHY 


S ye ‘eo 
Two Facts have enabled us to bring 
from the East to our offices in Chicago 
a group of distinguished artists who 
have not been available heretofore 
for advertising work. These men have 
been induced to come, first, because 
advertising illustration has become 
more interesting and moreimportant 
than fiction illustration; second be- 
cause we were able to reproduce, in 
a modern office building, working 
conditions of the character that such 
artists demand and to which they are 
accustomed. The work of these men 
is directed and co-ordinated by a staff 
of service men who understand the 
requirements of modern advertising. 
The result is unique in the annals of 
advertising art and ty pographic service. 


Ay 


CHARLES EVERETT JOHNSON 


COMPANY 
190 North State Street » Chicago 
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Every Buyer of Printing Should 


Have a Copy of This Folder 








See the MILL PRICE LIST for Sise, Weighes and Prices 
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The Wee Virginie Prelp wad Paper Co 
wre the Large Mawubacrerere of Book 
Paper in che pork 
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Ask our nearest distributor about Westvaco values. 


Derroir . . The Union Paper & Twine Company 
CLeveLAND . The Union Paper & Twine Company 
CincinNaTI . . The Chatfield & Woods Company 
PirtsBuURGH . . The Chatfield & Woods Company 
Boston . . .  « The Arnold-Roberts Company 
PHILADELPHIA . ._ Lindsay Brothers, Incorporated 
WasuHincton, D.C. . . R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
NorFotk, VA. . . . . RR. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
YorK, Pa. . . . . . RR. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
New YorK . The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Cuicaco . . The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 





THE WEST VIRGINIA 


NEW YORK: 200 Fifth Avenue 
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HE position of the 

West Virginia Pulp 

& Paper Company in the 

paper industry proves the 

worth of the Westvaco 

brands listed in the Mill 
Price List. 


The salesmen of 
America’s largest prin- 
ters and lithographers 
are standardizing their 
requirements in paper to 
those lines itemized in 
the Mill Price List. 





PULP & PAPER CO. 


CHICAGO: 732 Sherman Street 

















Mill Price List 
¥ 


“Velvo-Enamel. 


«Marquette Enamel 
Sterling Enamel. 


“Westmont Enamel. 


nnacleFxtra- 
Embossing Enamel 
‘Wetoacoldea litho 
“Westvaco Super. 
Md? stvaco-M.F. 
pF o¢shell 
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to look as large as the locks of a 
canal. A caption was used: “The 
portals that open the way to 
definite battery service,” and the 
artist, playing on this idea, made 
the grids into giant gates, opened 
by pygmy figures, and through 
which small automobiles were 
passing. There have been many 
similar combinations and it is 
safe to say that the diamond grid 
will be remembered by the trade. 

Hinges — nothing inspirational 
here, you might think. What can 
you do with a hinge but show it 
on a door? Well, that’s what 
artists have been doing for a 
great many years, but other pic- 
ture possibilities are occasionally 
discovered by the resourceful ar- 
tist. McKinney Hinges now go 
in for the “glorified product” 
scheme and have made a truly 
fine showing. 

Two hinges, beautifully re- 
touched, stand at one side of the 
space, and through them emblems 
of progress are streaming; great 
steamships, airplanes, trucks, rail- 
road engines, factories and work- 
ers. The hinges are many times 
larger and higher than the hu- 
man-interest portion of the de- 
sign. Copy accompanying the 
design justifies the illustration’s 
theme. 

Size is merely a matter of com- 
parison. The eye judges by it. 
Show your product large and 
everything else small, and you 
will achieve the same result. 


Boy, Page the Sign Man 


New York, March 29, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Is the omission of signs by certain 
of our New York hotels, ates and 
stores good advertising? Is there any 
real justification for discarding that 
most elemental of all advertjsing de- 
vices? 

At the risk of exploiting my “= 
ignorance, I vote no coves times. 
business house presumably is cutablished 
for service, and it impresses me as a 
gross breach of courtesy to compel pro- 
spective cudtomers to inconvenience 
themselves in order to find its place of 
business. 

Of course, the reason given’ is 
“Everyone knows us,” and it is as- 
sumed also that if perchance everyone 
does not know them, that leaving off 
their building all identifying marks will 
at least create the impression that 
everyone must know them. We have 
institutional advertising; perhaps there 
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is a place, too, for institutional snob 
bery 

Yet many of these same concerns 
are only too glad to print their signs 
in newspapers and magazines to be seen 
by millions, but would shudder at the 
very thought of putting a vulgar sign 
on the building. 

I believe that a sign, as well as an 
advertisement, can be made to express 
individuality, lend atmosphere, and to 
serve as a fitting expression of charac- 
ter, high or low. This is especially true 
of hotels and restaurants. he quaint 
and picture * «~ signs on the old way- 
side inns and taverns were actually the 
trade-marks of those hostelries. They 
conferred as much character as they re- 
flected. 

Millions of strangers come to New 
York annually; the streets of the city 
are like the aisles in a great exposi- 
tion; the exhibits are the stores, hotels 
and restaurants; think of the incalcu 
lable exhibit value which is lost by fail- 
ing to put up a simple sign. 

ust recently several strangers of 
high purchasing power, passed by a 
certain signless Fifth Avenue dry goods 
store, because they thought it was a 
wholesale house. hey also purchased 
a handsome order of jewelry from a 
store they could identify, although they 
admitted that they might have patron- 
ized one of the signless Fifth Avenue 
shops had they known what it was 
when they passed by. 

The Government is losing a_ big 
amount in profit and income taxes from 
certain New York hotels and restau- 
rants because the average stranger, re- 
gardless of the size of his wad, thinks 
they are private clubs. This insincere 
assumption of aristocratic reserve and 
exclusiveness may pander to the self- 
esteem of those who cherish it, but you 
have got to show me where it adds to 
their bank account. 

Apropos of this “everyone knows us’ 
bromide, I recall the disillusionment 
of a retail merchant in a Western city. 
For a year an advertising salesman 
for a local newspaper had this excuse 
offered for refusing to advertise. One 
day he persuaded the merchant to ac- 
company him five blocks down the 
street, where he stopped and asked the 
first twenty-five passers-by to direct 
him to Mr.-everyone-knows-us _ store. 
Just three of them gave the correct 
directions, five gave wrong directions, 
the others did not know and said so. 

I think that some of the complaisance 
of the everyone-knows-us fellows in 
New York would be rudely shattered 
if they only knew how many thou- 
sands of perfectly nice, proper New 
Yorkers do not know them, and have 
not the least knowledge or interest in 
what may be behind their sombre sign- 
less fronts, guarded from intrusion by 
fat and pompous flunkies. 


Jesse H. Near. 


“Pacific Laundryman” Moves 


Offices 


The Pacific Laundryman, 
in Seattle, Wash., since 
moved its publication office 
Francisco. 


published 
1914, has 
to San 
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Counsel, Art and Typography 
Sor Advertisers 


Bertsch & Cooper. 


The big original of an illus- 
tration, though impressive, 
may not be an advertisement; 
usually it has to be made into 
one by the addition of type, 
and perhaps a border and let- 
tered heading. The complete 
advertisement as it appears on 
the printed page is what the 
reader sees, and the advertiser 
should make his decisions on 
the basis of a definite, aé/ua/- 
size sketch, with the copy set 
up in type. Any other plan 
involves guesswork. 


59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO 
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When Liberty lape 4 


F the people before whom your shipping 
cases pass in their miles of travel, who L 
recognizes or remembers even one? What an 
army of possible press agents these shipments 
of yours represent! What advertising space! 
Every fibre container might be made your 
representative. Why not identify them—use The Lift Tape 
. a . “° . Moistenegpst-proof 
Liberty gummed sealing and binding tape durabiffens all 
‘ . ° ° 9 of the tat pack- 
printed with your private protecting mark! ing time ap- 
It features your name or trade-mark be- mato 
fore the public becomes your traveling sien in 
. weights 


advertisement. 
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| Ros Pree Agent 


It identifies your goods so that they are less 
liable to go astray—helps recover them quickly 
if they should. 

It aids in locating them at piers and termi- 
nals—reducing drayage and demurrage. 

It puts an unreplaceable seal on your con- 
tainers—warns off petty thieves. 

A list of National Advertisers using Liberty 
Tape will be sent on request. 

LIBERTY PAPER COMPANY 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue New York City 
Mills: Bellows Falls, Vt. 





les your silent salesman 
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Fj nnouncing 


rreceo 
CRNECT 


Mr. Craft, until recently connected with 
the Ferry-Hanly Advertising Agency as 
chief of layout and director of art, has 
joined the staff of the Meinzinger Studios. 


Mr. Craft’s notable contributions to such 
campaigns as The Southern Pine Associ- 
ation, The Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
Lee Union Alls, Palm Olive Soap and The 
New Orleans Municipal Campaign are 
ample evidence of his ability as an artist. 


MEINZINGER STUDIOS, INC. 
“Top of the Tuller” Detroit, Mich. 








“Advertising, How and Now” to Be 
Convention Theme 





General Features of Indianapolis Meeting of Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World Already Decided On 


HE general programme of the 

Indianapolis Convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, to be held june 6 
to 10, has been decided upon. 

The plan of Edwin T. Mere- 
dith, former president and one 
of the speakers at the convention, 
that it should be a “brass tacks” 
convention has been carried out. 
“But no one should get the idea 
that this means the programme 
will be dull, heavy and ponder- 
ously academic,” said Jesse H. 
Neal, chairman of the National 
Programme Committee, in dis- 
cussing the programme with a 
representative of Printers’ INK. 

“The principles of good adver- 
tising will be applied to the speak- 
ers and their subjects,” Mr. Neal 
continued. “Every feature of the 
programme will be not only in- 
structive and helpful, but inter- 
esting and entertaining. 7 

“A definite, common objective 
must be the purpose of the con- 
vention if it is to bring about 
progress.” 

The programme committee has 
settled upon a central theme: 
“Advertising, How and Now.” 
“This theme was chosen,” said 
Mr. Neal, “because, facing wun- 
usual and perplexing conditions, 
we hear from all sides the ques- 
tion: ‘How can advertising best 
serve now?” 

The chairman and his commit- 
tee believe that the convention 
should attempt to realize the fol- 
lowing seven points: 

(1) Co-ordinate and crystallize 
the best thought of all. depart- 
ments as to how advertising may 
most efficiently meet the present 
needs of business and society. 

(2) Provide new inspirations 
and freshened enthusiasms. 

(3) Develop features which in 
their reaction upon the country 
will convey a true impression of 
present-day advertising. 
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(4) Recognize and expound the 
newest developments in advertis- 
ing of proven worth. 

(5) Bring about a greater feel- 
ing of unity among all advertising 
factors; a deeper realization of 
the fact that the various forms of 
advertising are co-ordinate and not 
competitive. 

_ (6) Give direction and impetus 
to the work of the A. A. C. of 
W. for the ensuing year. 

(7) Have the best time possible 
to kindred minds and spirits as- 
sembled for their common good in 
the atmosphere of warm and gen- 
erous hospitality which is assured 
in Indianapolis. 


CONVENTION PROGRAMME IN FORMA- 
TIVE STATE 

The schedule for the sessions as 
outlined by the programme com- 
mittee follows: 

Sunday afternoon: Public in- 
spirational meeting at the State 
Fair Grounds; addresses’ by 
prominent officials, with principal 
address by Richard H. Lee, spe- 
cial counsel, Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs. 

Sunday evening: Five large 
down-town churches will hold 
union services for the city’s guests 
with a prominent advertising man 
in each pulpit. 

Monday morning: General ses- 
sion—subject: “How to Make the 
Best Use of Advertising Now.” 
This session will deal particularly 
with ways and means of improv- 
ing advertising, of making good 
advertising better. Such subjects 
will be discussed as: “Advertising 


‘as an Economic Force”; How to 


Analyze Buying Motives”; “How 
to Analyze Your Market”; “Put- 
ting Longer Legs on the Adver- 
tising Dollar”; “The Effect of 
Scientific Training for Advertis- 
ing Men in Schools and Colleges” ; 
“How to Keep Production Up 
with the Advertising by Selling 









































the Advertising to the Workers,” 


ete. 

Monday afternoon: Depart- 
mental sessions. 

Tuesday morning: General ses- 
sion—subject: “Advertising, How 
and Now, in Its Relation to Dis- 
tribution.” 

In this session Secretary of 
Agriculture Meredith will talk on 
the more efficient distribution of 
farm products and of the part 
that advertising can play. There 
will be an elaborately staged dem- 
onstration and address on fitting 
the display window into local and 
national advertising plans, show- 
ing suitable and unsuitable co- 
operative material. Other  sub- 
jects will deal with distribution of 
raw material, manufactured prod- 
ucts and retail stocks, and the re- 
lation of advertising to each 
process. 

Tuesday afternoon: Depart- 
mental sessions. 

Wednesday morning: General 
session—subject: “New and Sig- 
nificant Developments in Adver- 
tising. ” Under this general head, 
it is planned to take cognizance 
of the progress advertising is 
making in broadening.its useful- 
ness to business and society, with 
especial reference as to how it is 
being done, and to its significance 
now. 

Wednesday afternoon: Interde- 
partmental session. 

Wednesday evening: General 
session for éxplanation of cam- 
paigns shown in national adver- 
tising exhibit. 

Thursday morniyg: 
partmental session. 

Thursday afternoon: General 
business session with election of 
officers. Moving picture film of 
headquarters of Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs. 

Attention has been called to the 
plan for interdepartmental ses- 
sions by Mr. Neal. Two half 
days have been set aside for these 
sessions. The best address at 
each of these interdepartmental 
sessions will be selected and will 
again be given before the general 
session. “This is but one of our 
efforts to make the convention in- 
structive,” said Mr. Neal. Atten- 
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tion was also called by Mr. Neal 
to the fact that, with the ex- 
ception of Wednesday evening, 
the evenings would be given over 
to entertainment of an original 
character. 


New Shoe Account With Sea- 
man Agency 


The advertising account of The 
Thomas G. Plant Company, “Queen 
— and “Dorothy Dodd” shoes, 
oston, Mass., is now in the hands of 
Frank Seaman, Inc. ,» New York. Other 
accounts recently placed with the Sea- 
man agency are: M. Welte & Sons, 
Inc., pianos and organs, New York; 
Miller & Hart, Inc., pork packers, Chi- 
cago, and Schanz, custom tailor and 
maker of ready-made clothes, New 
York. 


Wabash Railway With McCut- 
cheon-Gerson Service 


The advertising account of the Wa- 
bash Railway Company, headquarters 
at St. Louis, has been put in the hands 
of the McCutcheon-Gerson Service, Chi 
cago. 

This agency is also handling the ad 
vertising campaign of the Federation 
of School Teachers. 


W. B. Saunders Co. in News- 
7 papers 

The W. B. Saunders Company, Phil- 
adelphia medical publishing house, has 
instituted a newspaper advertising cam 
paign on behalf of its books on health, 
hygiene and social work. The adver- 


tising will run twenty-six weeks. 
New Ad Manager for Rayfield 
Carburetors : 


F. B. Steward, formerly advertising 
manager of the McDougall Company, 
Frankfort, Ind., has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Beneke & 
Kropf Mfg. Company, Chicago, maker 
of Rayfield carburetors. 


Canadian Province Advertises 
me , - ae 
Financial Condition 

The Government of the Province of 

Manitoba is advertising its financial 

condition: A recent display advertise 

ment gave the combined balance sheet 

of the Province as of November 30, 

1919. 


Saxon Motor Account With 
McJunkin Agency 


The advertising account of the 
Saxon Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, 
his been put in the hands of the Mc- 
Junkin Advertising Company, Chicago‘ 
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St. Louis’ Largest Daily 


(. Lonis 
Globe-Democrat 


220,668 


Net Paid Daily Average Circulation for the Month 
of February 


This is by many thousands the largest daily circula- 
tion ever attained by any St. Louis newspaper—and 
it is approximately 


40,000 More 


than the daily circulation -of the second St. Louis 
paper, the Post-Dispatch. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


F. St.J. RICHARDS GUYS.OSBORN J. R. SCOLARO R. J. BIDWELL 
416 Tribune Bldg. 1302 Tribune Bidg. 701 Ford Bidg. 742 Market St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


DORLAND AGENCY, Ltd., 16 Regent St., LONDON, 8. W. 1 
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A Message from “Nellie” 





Walter M. Lowney Company Uses a Half Page Help-Wanted Adver- 
tisement 


| he the old days if a concern 
wanted to make a real splurge 
when it was advertising for help, 
it would perhaps double space its 
advertisement or take three times 
the ordinary amount of space. 
Those were in the old days. To- 
day a firm with a job to sell to 
people goes out to sell it in the 
same way it does any other ar- 
ticle of merchandise. 

The Walter M. Lowney Com- 
pany recently ran a_ half-page 
help-wanted advertisement on the 
classified pages under a column 
head “Help Wanted—Female.” In 
addition to being signed by The 
Walter M. Lowney Company, the 
copy was signed by another inter- 
esting personage, namely, Nellie 
Walsh. A _ photograph of. Miss 
Nellie Walsh appeared in a promi- 
nent place in the copy, with a lit- 
tle historical sketch. The Low- 
ney copy was generous to Nellie 
It didn’t give the exact date of 
her age, but placed it some- 
where in the early 90’s when Miss 
Nellie Walsh came to Lowney’s 
to work in the bon bon depart- 
ment during her school vacation. 
A steady rise followed until to- 
day she is in the personnel de- 
partment interviewing all those 
interested in Lowney’s. “You will 
like to meet her,” says the copy 
in conclusion. 


“Dear Folks”: 





read the adver- 
tisement that sounds far differ- 
ent from the ordinary “help 
wanted.” “There is a lot more 
than mere work in being in the 
employ of The Walter M. Low- 
ney Company. I am going to tell 
you about some of the things we 
do here,” and Nellie starts in to 
tell a few of these things in an 
interesting and human way. 
“We are taking on new people 
all the time and right now we 
are looking for a lot. We want 
them whether they know anything 
about our business or not and we 
will undertake to teach them 


something useful and give them 
1 


a job worth while.” This is para- 
graph No, 5 in Nellie’s talk to the 
public of Boston. Conditions, the 
interesting and agreeable work 
that Nellie has to sell, the fact 
that the business has been going 
a long time, the training and 
rating of employees, are a few of 
the things which she comments 
upon in her talk. 

“T guess that Lowney’s was the 
first candy place to adopt piece- 
work in dipping and packing fine 
chocolates and that has allowed 
all the gis to make more money 
and everyone tries to get on 
piece-work quickly.” 

Nothing dogmatic about Nellie, 
she seems to be as good a copy 
writer as she must be a personnel 
expert. 

“T could write you a lot more, 
but come in and see me. I can 
tell you so much better about the 
good chances we have and there 
are a lot of them and they pay 
good money. 

“Come to Battery Street Sta- 
tion, walk down to 486 Hanover 
Street, take elevator to 4th floor, 
Personnel Department, and ask 
for me. I'll be there. 

“NELLIE WALSH.” 

Her signature is facsimile. 

Selling the place to work to the 
people you want has become a 
matter of merchandising. A firm 
has certain quality factors to sell 
to the people it wants in its em- 
ploy and apparently there is no 
should 


good reason why that it 
not go out to sell them and se 
cure the right type of people 


By getting the right type of ad 
vertising a different class of peo 
ple is reached and getting the 
right class in the start, does a 
whole lot to cut down labor turn 
over. 

The Lowney idea will undoubt 


edly be followed by many other 
concerns who want to get the 
right kind of material at the 


start instead of weeding them out 
later. 
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HE New York American is 
pleased to announce that 


MR. EARL E. GRADY, 


for a number of years con- 
nected with The Butterick 
Publishing Company as 
Western Manager of Every- 
body’s Magazine, is now 
associated with the 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT OF 





Circulation Limited to a Million 
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The April issue of PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY has 
gone to press carrying 30,306 agate lines of advertising. 


Here is a list of the advertisers who invested in that 


issue: 


Adart Studios 

The Advertising Record Co. 
American Writing Paper Co. 
Amsden Studios 

The Annex (Hotel McAlpin) 
Apel Tucker Studio 
Alfred Arnold 

Arts & Decoration 

Asia Publishing Co. 
Associated Artists of 
N W. Ayer & Son 


Philadelphia 


Baltimore News 

B. & B. Sign Co. 

Francis I. Bennett, Inc 
Bensinger Cable Code Co 
Roy Best 


The Borden Co. 

Brooklyn Standard Union 

J. M. Bundscho 

Camel Film Co. 

Cargill Co. 

a Typesetting & Electrotyping 


Chicago Daily News 

Chicago Paper Co. 

Colytt Laboratories 

Commercial Art Service 

The Corday & Gross Co. 

The Cortescope Co. 

Craske & Felt Co., Inc. 

C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc 

E. M. Diamant 

The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 
Einsen Litho Incorporated 
The Ethridge Association of 
. L. Fantus Co. 

The Farm Journal 

Charles Francis Press 

Robert Gair Co. 

Gatchel & Manning, Inc. 

J. J. Gibbons, Ltd. 

Grauman & Co. 

Hawtin Studio 

The Hooven Automatic Typewriter 

Charles E. Howell 

Hoyt’s Service, Inc. 

Innovation Art Co. 

International Accountants Society 

Alfred Jackson 

Frank D. Jacobs Co. 

Charles Everett Johnson Co. 


Artists 


Is your name in the list above? 


in May. 


QUIT S07 


Journal of the American Bankers’ 
Association 

Kenfield Leach Co. 

A. Rowden King 

a s List of Railroad Magazines 

Oe E. Lesan Advertising Agency 
E. Linde Paper Co. 

os Wilhelm to. 

Donley D. Lukens 

John J, Lutge 

H. K. McCann Co. 

poner Square Press 

Edward Mason Co. 

Meinzinger Studios 

Minneapolis Journal 

Neo Gravure Printing Co 

The News, New York 

New York World 

Ivan B. Nordhem Co 

Ontario Co. 

Paragon Art Service 

Partridge & Anderson Co. 

Pathescope Co. of America, Inc 

Peck Advertising Agency 

Louis C, Pedlar, Inc. 

Peninsular Paper Co 

Philadelphia Bulletin 

Postage 

Wm. H. Rankin Co 

Rapid Addressing Machine Co 

T. L. Robinson Co. 

Robnett Organization 

Rogers & Hall Co 

Wm. Edward Ross Service, Inc 

Rothacker Film Mfg. Co. 

The Roycrofters 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc 

San Francisco Examiner 

Scientific Engraving Co 

Seaman Paper Co 

Selling Aid 

Service Accessories Co 

Sherman & Bryan 

South Bend News Times 

Standard Slide Corp. 

Sterling Engraving Co. 

Thomas Publishing Co. 

Trichromatic Engraving Co. 

Typographic Service Co 

Walker Engraving Co. 

\rtemas Ward 

Wynkoop, Hallenbeck Crawford Co. 


Let us put it there 
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CLOSING DATES 


First forms will be closed 
on April 15th for the May 


issue. 



















Final forms will be closed 
on April 22d for the May 


issue. 


Publication date is the 
tenth day of every month. 


Have you subscribed P 
It’s $1 a year. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
MONTHLY 


A Journal of Printed Salesmanship 


185 Madison Avenue New York City 
BRANCH OFFICES 





Chicago Office: 833 Peoples Gas Build 
ing, 122 
KIRK TAYLOR, 
phone Harrison 1706-107. 


New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, 
Boston, JULIUS MATHEWS, Man- 


ager. 


Pacific Coast Office: Examiner Build- 
ing, San Francisco, W. R. BARANGER, 
Manager. 


South Michigan Boulevard, 
Manager. Tele- 
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Atlanta Office: Candler Building, GEO. 
M. KOHN, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Post Dispatch Build- 
ing, A. D. McKINNEY, Manager. 
Canadian Office: Lumsden Building, 
Toronto, A. J. DENNE, Manager. 
London Office: Craven House, Kings- 
way, W. S. CRAWFORD, Manager. 
Paris Office: 31 bis Faubourg Mont- 
martre, JEAN H. FULGERAS, Man- 


ager. 
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Some 


Manufacturer of 
Kitchen Cabinets 










Should Read This 


We are in position to offer you an Adver- 
tising and Merchandising Service that will 
prove of great value, because of our long ex- 
perience in cooperating with manufacturers in 
marketing household labor-saving appliances. 


Some of our signal successes have been in 
helping promising organizations establish them- 
selves securely in their particular industries. 


In addition to building a public and trade 
demand and acceptance for the product, we have 
assisted in solving the client’s problems of 
finance, sources of material supply, production, 
personnel of organization, distribution, etc. 


Our merchandising counsel, which supple- 
ments our advertising service, will be of par- 
ticular value to a manufacturer of Kitchen 
Cabinets, because we have worked successfully 
for years through the channels which constitute 
his logical field of operations. 


The Kitchen Cabinet manufacturer who can 
benefit by our type of Advertising Agency 
Service will be given more detailed particulars, 
on request. 


Mailory, Mitchell & Faust 


(Incorporated 1904) 
Advertising and Merchandising Counsel 
SECURITY BUILDING 
CHICAGO 
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Selling Abroad Under Adverse 
Exchange Conditions 


Several Plans of Financing That May Be Followed—South America and 
the Far East Afford the Best Fields 


By G. C. Poole 


Credit Manager, E. I. duPont de Nemours Export Company 


NY financing scheme which 
will stimulate exports in the 
face of an unfavorable foreign 
exchange situation is, in my opin- 
ion, economically unsound, unless 
the merchandise exported consists 
of raw materials or articles which 
will tend to improve the economic 
position of the importing country. 
Should non-essentials be ex- 
ported in volume, under any “easy 
payment” plan, to countries in 
which dollar exchange is constant- 
ly rising, such action would re- 
lieve the export situation tem- 
porarily, but would merely post- 
pone the day of settlement, as 
this would enable the importing 
countries to increase their external 
indebtedness by the purchase of 
goods having merely a consump- 
tive, instead of a _ productive, 
value. Therefore, each manufac- 
turer or exporter must face this 
situation honestly, realizing that 
although his individual action will 
have no perceptible effect on the 
exchange situation, the combined 
action of many along similar lines 
of special financing will delay the 
return to normal relative values of 
the currencies of the world. 

To my mind, there are certain 
facts which must be taken into 
consideration before reaching any 
decision regarding export financial 
policies, such as the inflation of 
currency in various countries, and 
the action, if any, which is being 
taken toward deflation; whether 
the economic policies of certain 
countries are sound; the political 
location; labor, social and trans- 
portation conditions, and_ the 
amount and availability of natural 
resources. However, after taking 
all these and other facts into con- 
sideration, should it be decided 
that exports to certain countries 
are desirable, there are several 


plans of financing which may be 
12 


followed. I shall endeavor to give 
a brief and clear description of 
the three that appeal to me as be- 
ing most practical. 


ONE PLAN, WITH SUGGESTED 
VARIATIONS 


We will assume that an ex- 
porter in the United States has 
made a shipment of certain raw 
materials to a jobber in Australia 
on the usual terms of “90 days 
sight draft in dollars, attached to 
documents,” the documents to be 
surrendered upon acceptance of 
the draft. Such draft, immedi- 
ately after a shipment is for- 
warded, would be placed by the 
exporter with his bank for col- 
lection, instead of being negoti- 
ated. The drawee would have the 
privilege of making payment of 
the whole or any portion of the 
draft at any time prior to matur- 
ity, should a fluctuation in ex- 
change enable him to do this at a 
favorable rate. 

However, assuming that the 
draft matured without such pay- 
ment, the collecting bank in Aus- 
tralia would be instructed to ac- 
cept in payment of the draft, at 
maturity. the drawee’s one-year 
note in dollars, bearing interest at 
the rate of 6 per cent per annum, 
in favor of the drawer. Simul- 
taneously, the drawee would de- 
posit with the collecting bank as 
collateral Australian Treasury 
Notes or Bonds,.to be held in 
escrow by the bank for the ac- 
count of the drawer until such 
note was paid. 

The drawee would have the 
privilege of paying the whole or 
any portion of the note at any 
time, by buying dollars, or by in- 
structing the bank to liquidate and 
convert a sufficient number of the 
bonds to make the desired pay- 


_ment. The drawee would be li- 
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able for interest at 6 per cent on 
the portion paid, computed on the 
length of time which such portion 
was outstanding ; he would receive 
the interest accruing on the bonds 
deposited as collateral. The whole 
or any portion of the note out- 
standing at maturity would have 
to be paid at the: rate of exchange 
prevailing at that time and, if the 
rate on dollar exchange should be 
higher then, than at the time the 
merchandise was purchased, the 
drawee would have to assume 
such a loss in exchange, unless 
the drawer should be willing to 
extend the note until dollar ex- 
change declined to a point at 
which the drawee could settle 
without loss. 

This plan can, of course, be 
operated in various ways. The 
drawer can agree with the drawee 
to split whatever exchange profits 
or losses may result; or, for the 
accommodation offered, the drawee 
may agree to assume all loss and 
to divide a percentage of the ex- 
change profit, should there be any. 
As there appears to be some 
foundation for the hope that the 
trend of sterling exchange will 
continue upward the chances of 
loss from exchange would be pro- 
portionately less as each succeed- 
ing shipment under this plan went 
forward. In other words, the 
maturity date of each successive 
note would be nearer to a date on 
which exchange might reasonably 
be presumed to be approaching 
normal, This plan removes, to a 
large extent, the hesitancy on the 
part of the Australian buyer in 
placing orders in the United 
States, as he can operate more 
freely and with minimized chances 
of exchange losses. 


DEPOSITS ABROAD FOR LATER 
REMITTANCE 


Another plan which is being 
followed, with what success re- 
mains to be seen, is that of allow- 
ing the importer abroad to de- 
posit with his local bank an 
amount in his own currency equal 
to the amount of the exporter’s 
dollar invoice, at the rate of ex- 
change prevailing on the date in- 
voice is due, with an additional 
amount of 10 per cent to 20 per 
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cent, as may have been previously 
agreed upon, to cover fluctuation. 
The bank holds this deposit for 
the account of the exporter for 
the period agreed upon. When 
this period has expired, the bank 
converts the deposit into dollars 
at the prevailing rate of exchange 
and remits the proceeds to the 
exporter in the United States. 
The foreign importer pays inter- 
est on the deposit at the rate of 6 
per cent and also any exchange 
loss sustained by the exporter, 
should there be any. 

The main idea of this plan is 
that the exporter is able to extend 
a long term credit on which he 
receives interest and on which he 
is secured. It gives the importer 
a chance to: gamble with exchange 
and allows him to bet with him- 
self that exchange will improve 
during the period granted to him 
in which to make payment. This, 
to my mind, is a doubtful benefit. 

Some firms are selling in for- 
eign currency at a fixed rate of 
exchange for one month based on 
a rate slightly higher than the 
average of the rates which pre- 
vailed during the preceding month. 
All receipts from sales in foreign 
currency are deposited in the 
country of sale and converted into 
dollars only when, and as, the 
rate is as high as, or higher than, 
the rate which they arbitrarily 
fixed as their exchange rate for 
the month. 

This plan does not enable the 
importer to purchase much more 
cheaply, but it does enable the ex- 
porter to quote him a definite 
price, consequently he has a more 
stable basis on which to operate, 
knowing as he does that the mer- 
chandise which he purchases will 
cost him a definite amount re- 
gardless of exchange fluctuations. 
Moreover, there is a_ certain 
amount of psychology involved in 
selling a man in his own currency 
which makes sales easier than if 
quotations were made in a cur- 
rency other than his own. This 
plan is very practical as the losses 
and profits from exchange will 
practically offset each other when 
distributed over a period of time. 

There are, of course, many 
plans other than the three out- 
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The Time-Stamp 
of Worth 


Before the telephone, the electric light or 
the phonograph were discovered— 





Before the Mexican War—before the time 
of Abraham Lincoln, The Detroit Free 
Press was presenting the news of the day 
sanely, conservatively, and with fidelity. 
Nearly a century of newspaperdom has 
only served to enhance those fine ideals— 
only served to establish its worth and 
character as a newspaper in a community 
of over a million. 


Whatever the advertiser may have 
to sell—either goods or a service, it 
can be most surely and successfully 
established with PERMANENCE 
in the buying mind of Detroit, 
through the use of Free Press col- 
| umns, where reality is given to the 

confidence and respect which the 
populace has for this newspaper. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


* Adoertised by its achieoements” 
DETROIT, MICH. 











Foreign Representatives 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
CHICAGO 





NEW YORK DETROIT 


































































lined here, many of them similar, 
some containing features from 
each, and many entirely different. 
Most of them are more or less in- 
volved, and increase the chances 
of misunderstanding between sell- 
er and buyer. In fact, it is a ques- 
tion whether any actually accom- 
plishes the desired result. 

Of course, one man’s guess in 
regard to the future of interna- 
tional exchange is almost as good 
as the next man’s. However, 
after considering the facts which 
are available, from every angle, I 
have the feeling that while plans 
like the foregoing may be oper- 
ated with a fair degree of safety 
in connection with exports to all 
parts of the British Empire, the 
risk would not be so good, or the 
chances of improving the export 
financial situation so great, in con- 
nection with financing plans of 
this nature covering exports to 
some of the European countries. 

Dollar exchange in Scandinavia 
is practically prohibitive to im- 
ports from this country; in fact, 
Scandinavian importers in many 
instances are unable to accept de- 
livery of shipments ordered sev- 
eral months ago, With no wish 
to be unduly pessimistic, I feel 
very strongly that the year 1920 
will be a critical period, insofar 
as trade with Europe is concerned, 
and that this is a time which calls 
for the exercise of considerable 
caution as regards European cred- 
its. Instead of attempting, at this 
time, to force sales in those coun- 
tries whose exchange is so ex- 
tremely unfavorable to imports, I 
believe our efforts should be con- 
centrated on South America and 
the Far East, to increase our ex- 
ports to those countries whose 
exchanges bear favorable or near- 
ly normal relations to our own. 

Subsequent to the signing of 
the armistice, and up to the first 
of this year, I felt very strongly 
that long terms and easy methods 
of financing were extremely desir- 
able and necessary, if we were to 
obtain our share of the export 
business of the world. In view 
of recent developments, however, 
and after reading John Maynard 
Keynes’ convincing book, “The 


Economic Consequences of the 
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Peace,” my views in regard to ex- 
port financing have undergone 
considerable change. If this coun- 
try intends to hold aloof from 
European affairs and pursue an 
insular policy, no amount of finan- 
cing will enable us to obtain 
any but a smali share of interna- 
tional trade. Unless Washington 
has a change of heart, or unless 
an accumulating surplus here at 
home necessitates a radical change 
in the governmental attitude 
toward foreigh trade, we shall be 
forced to relinquish a golden op- 
portunity which is fast slipping 
by and, to be consistent, to agree 
to remain sufficient unto ourselves 
in trade as well as in politics. 


Advertises to “Neighbors 
Across the Street” 


When the Hook Drug Co. opened 3 
store in Indianapolis recently, it con 
the patronage of employees of the 
solthasinel by direct mention of 
names in its newspaper advertising. 
Across the street is located the Wm. H. 
Block Company, termed the “largest 
<2 store in Indiana.” 

3eing the biggest potential market 
in the neighborhood, the Block com 
pany was displayed in the heading as 
“My Neighbors Across the Street.’ 

Other neighbors’ names appeared in 
the body of the advertising: “Mr. 
Smith’s, The Isis, The Crystal, The 
Lyric, The Palms, The Keystone, The 
Colonial, Harry Levinson’s Hat Shop 
and the Fletcher Noe jewelry store. 

“Hook’s new store,” says the copy, 
“fs fortunately located, right in the 
heart of movie lane. Good business 
neighbors surround us on all sides. 

“We want our neighbors to know 
the Hook Drug Co.” 


Stock Company Purchases 
Minnesota Paper Mill 


The Watab Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, of Sartell, Minn., located on the 
Mississippi river, about sixty-five miles 
from Minneapolis, has béen acquired 
by a_stock company, of which David 
E. Town, general manager of the 
Shaffer group of newspapers, is presi- 
dent. It is stated that a new incor- 
poration will shortly be made, and that 
the name will be changed to the Watab 
Paper Company. 


C. C. Hommann, Jr., With 
Michaels Agency 
Charles C. Hommann, Jr., who has 
been with Collier’s during the last nine 
years has joined the Harry C. Michaels 
Co., advertising agency, New York, as 
account executive. 
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We Are Advertised by 
Our Loving Friends— 


Add the power in Jerry McQuade’s pen to the 
every-druggist-in-the-country circulation and you 
have an unbeatable combination. There can be 
no greater testimony to this fact than the grow- 
ing list of advertisers—our loving friends: 


Mennen 

U. 8S. Rubber 

Venus Pencils 

Pronto Extinguishers 
Durham-Duplex 
Armand 

Goodrich 

National Cash Register 
Vantine 

Wiley’s Candy 
Montag Writing Paper 
Mercantile Trust Co. 
Heyden Chemicals 
Afri-Kola 

Slip-Grip Fasteners 
Analax 

Amami Shampoo 
Triner’s Bitter Wine 
Mammala 

Aseptikons 

Palmer’s Skin Success 
Murine 

Hairforever 

Gervaise Graham 
Koken Laboratories 
Carmen Powder : 
H, Reeve Angel 

New York Quinine Works 
Nestlés Food 

*Parke Davis 

Mandel Phonograph 
Angostura Bitters 
Star Vibrator 
Blessing Mfg. Co. 
Puratone 

J. Hungerford Smith 


Colgate 

Coca-Cola 

Auto-Strop 

Putnam Dyes 

Davol Rubber 

Nuxated Iron 

Temple of Allah Incense 
Ed. Pinaud 

American Hard Rubber Co. 
Abbott Laboratories 
Liquid Carbonic Co. 
Calox 

National Licorice Co. 
Mattison’s ‘““Magma’”’ 
Hostetter’s Bitters 
American Can Co. 
Listerine 

E. Fougera & Co. 
Owen’s Bottles 

Weck Sextoblade 
Himrod Tablets 

Clark Chemical Co. 
Rolling Tooth Brush 
McCormick & Co. 
Lash-Brow-ine 

Protexol Products 
American News Co. 
Mme. Walker Products 
Martin H. Smith 
Mellin’s Food 

Federal Stamp Machine 
Solon Palmer 

Universal Vacuum Bottle 
Tiffin Candy 

8. K. & F. Aspirin 
—and many others 


May forms close April 10th. 


Drug Topics 


The National Magazine of the Drug Trade 


25 City Hall Place 


New York 
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The Largest Trade 
Plant in the World 


W: have recently com- 
pleted the composition, 
makeup and electrotyping 
of Charles William Stores 
926-page catalog. We 
handled the work com- 
plete from “copy” to 
finished printing plates, 
taking care of four New 
York and Chicago press- 
rooms. 


90-180 -200-9 ° 
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388 388-288 


No other single plant in the world 
can handle this job 


CENTRAL TYPESETTING AND 
ELECTROTYPING COMPANY 


466-472 West Superior Street 
CHICAGO 
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HROUGH various kinds of 

mismanagement, the cost ‘of 
clothes in Great Britain has risen 
far beyond what the wool scarcity 
justifies. During the war the 
Government forced manufactur- 
ers to weave several million yards 
of what was called Standard 
Cloth, and had the material made 
into what we call hand-me-downs 
at popular prices. Then the War 
Office grabbed most of these, to 
be donated to demobilized sol- 
diers, so the number actually 
marketed was not great. 

Through lack of transport, vast 
quantities of raw wool have been 

waiting at the docks for a year 
or more. Then, since the Armis- 
tice, the Government first de- 
cided to revive the standard cloth- 
ing scheme and then, having kept 
factories idle for some time, 
awaiting instructions, altered its 
mind, and left things to adjust 
themselves. 

The consequence is that a suit 
of clothes made to measure in the 
ordinary way costs from three to 
four times the normal price and 
ready-made clothing is fully twice 
the price of custom-made clothes 
before the war. Under the Anti- 
Profiteering Law tailors prose- 
cuted for charging too much have 
turned round and shown that 
overhead runs so high that the 
big prices are justified. Mean- 
time, makers-up of clothes sold 
ready-to-wear have for some 
years been using materials of a 
higher grade than ever before. 
and the low purchasing power of 
money has helped to bring many 
people to the ready-made suit, and 
especially overcoat, who would 
have sniffed at the idea ten or 
even five years ago. 

But even so, clothes are too 
dear. Before the war I would 





Advertising Reduces High Cost of 
Clothes in England 


Vigorous Advertising Keeps a Hundred-Yard Waiting Line in the Rain 
to Buy Suits and Overcoats at Half Prices 


By Thomas Russell 


London, England, Correspondent of Printers’ Ink. 


have a suit of first-class material 
13 


made by a West End tailor for 
five or six pounds, and an over- 
coat at about the same: they cost 
me twelve to fifteen pounds now. 
Outside the West End suits very 
nearly as good, but not quite so 
well cut and finished, used to cost 
from three to four pounds: now 
they are not less than eight 
pounds. Ready-made suits used 
to cost two pounds or under. I 
doubt if any were to be had, even 
in the poorest class, under three 
to four pounds until the week be- 
fore this is written. 


ADVERTISING TAKES A HAND 


Then, suddenly, a member of 
Parliament, Mr. Mallaby-Deeley, 
who made himself conspicuous a 
few years ago by purchasing 
Covent Garden Market, showed 
up in the daily papers with two- 
column advertisements, offering 
suits to measure from £2 17s. 6d. to 
£4 17s. 6d., and overcoats at £3 15s. 
6d., from an address in the 
Strand of premises which he took 
over from one of the Australian 
Governments. It was _ raining 
hard that day, but there was a 
waiting line fully a hundred yards 
long and four abreast, patiently 
working its way in. The crowd 
continues to be of. approximately 
the same dimensions even now. 
Here is a specimen offering: 


GENTLEMEN’S S. Bt LOUNGE 
SUITS, Button 2 or 3. Permanent 
Turn-up Trousers. Made in a fine 
range of high-class medium weight and 
Cheviot Suitings, in all shades of 
Brown suitable for country wear 
Furnished to measure.......... £4 10s. 


The words “Finished to Meas- 
ure” indicate that the- suits are 
factory-made and semi-finished in 
a number of sizes, but enough 
seams are left undone for the 
work to be let out or taken in to 
suit different waist and chest 
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measurements and give a satis- 0 Ready to Wear, cut in bulk 
f ‘Doing busines the stock sizes, and prepared in advance by 
actory ht. oing business on the the thousand and “finished” to the 
scale that he is, Mr. Deeley will measures of the purchaser. ‘ 
have a very low overhead. He <<a" <a paler Desies, M. oe 
: . made it clear thz » was offering i 
states that he has three factories jhe ‘eenetieniiie Bag e Byew 
with a capacity of 5,000 suits a not Bespoke Suits or Suits to Meas 
week and a fourth on the way ure, we /—~~ ee ne 3 ones 

a ir c ignore his advent into e tailoring 
which will produce 5,000 more. business. But when he makes whole 
He expects to cover the initial sale accusations against thé TAILORS, 
expense with the first 100,000 of profiteering (instead of, if any 

P <3 body at all, against the Ready Made 
suits and overcoats, and make Clothiers and Outfitters who _ sell 
money thereafter. “Ready Made” and “Finished to Meas 

Ay Saka STS ae ure”) we think it only fair to our 
THE TRADE WAKES UP selves and to the public to give a clear 

r. 7" “= ’ exposition of the matter. 

Naturally this move has not We therefore make a challenge and 
been without its effect on the reg- will forfeit £1,000 if anyone can dis 
ular trade. One department prove our statement that every single 
: Ba k met = garment is made by us to ANY STYLE 
store, Barkers, was out at OMC€  fequired, and cut and made separately 
with an offering of 50,000 suits for cach individual customer. 
at £4 12s, 6d, but these do not pro- _ WE CHALLENGE MR. MALLABY 

DEELEY, M. P.. to MAKE THE 


fess to be even finished to meas- 
ure. They are frankly “hand-me- 
downs.” Horne Brothers, an out- 
fitting firm with about fourteen 
addresses in London in the cheap 
trade, took a hand in the tailor- 
ing business a month or two ago, 
offering stits to measure—built 
from a self measurement form if 
ordered through the post—for 
£4 4s. This concern boldly ac- 
knowledges the new competition. 
\ two-column advertisement, 
three days after the Mallaby- 
Deeley opening, says, in part: 
Horne Brothers provide a better suit 
at a lower price than anyone else in 
world to-day 
It is interesting to 


forts of one of our M. 
all_ classes to purchase 


read of the ef 
P.’s to enable 
high-class 


clothes at lower priges, and we wish 
him every success There is nothing 
new, however, in this. 


Another concern, Curzon Bros., 
does not talk in so benevolent a 
tone. Its two-column comment is, 
in part, as follows: 


£1,000 CHALLENGE 


to 
MR. MALLABY-DEELEY, M. P 
. As Mr. Mallaby-Deeley’s offer of 
suits to the public from £2 17s. 6d 
to £4 17s. 6d. is being launched as 
something unique and unprecedented, 
we beg to state that we have been sell 
ing tens of thousands of suits at these 
very prices during the past two years 
BUT WITH THIS DIFFERENCE, 
that OUR GARMENTS are cut and 
made specially and separately by be 
spoke cutters and tailors to the meas 
ures of every individual customer and 
to his personal taste and requirements 
Mr. Mallaby-Deeley’s Suits are what 
are termed in the Trade Ready Mades 





SAME CLAIM FOR HIS SUITS. 


It is the old story. “Who is it 
that pays for advertising? Mr. 
Overhead Expense.” And if Mr. 
Mallaby-Deeley puts some of his 
non-advertising competitors out of 
business another old answer will 
come true—“Who pays for adver- 
tising? The man-who doesn’t.” 


“Too Good to Miss a Single 
Number 


Tue Nationat Farm Power 
MINNEAPOLIS, March 24, 1920 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
What a beautiful thing you have cre 
is a de 


ated in the new Monthly! It 
light to look at and a pleasure to read 
We are all glad to see it has been 
such a splendid success, right from the 
start. May it live long and prosper 
as it deserves. 

enclose herewith a check for sub 
scription. I want this to start right 


from the beginning, 
complete files, from Vol. 1, No. 1. 
is too good to miss a single number 
>. F. Coruisson, 
Advertising Service 


so that I may keep 
It 


Added to George Seton 
Thompson Staff 


Charles S. Booz, formerly in the 
sales promotion department of the Ad 
dressograph Company, Chicago, has 
joined the sales promotion staff of the 
George Seton Thompsen Company, 
Chicago 


for Granby Phono 


graph Account 
The Granby Phonograph Corporation, 
Norfolk, Va., will advertise Granby 


phonographs through the Philip Kobhé 
Company, Inc... New York 


Agency 
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HE Ability to Produce printing 

in large quantities depends on 
three factors: Organization, Knowl- 
edge, Equipment. . 
Equipment may be purchased by anyone 
possessing the necessary cash. Knowledge 
and organization cannot be bought. They 
only result from years of experience and 
intelligent executive direction. 


By virtue of forty-four years of pains- 
taking effort Isaac Goldmann Company 
possesses Printing Knowledge and Organi- 
zation in quantity sufficient to meet the 
most exacting needs. ‘The unlimited re- 
sources of the Goldmann institution have 
provided Equipment that is second to 
none. 
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New York City 





Printers Since 1876 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


80 Lafayette Street Telephone 
Franklin ~ 4520 
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Where Employees Advertise Their 
Company to Themselves 


A Factory Publicity Campaign That Makes Contented Workmen 


By S. C. Lambert 


ANFRED, the Metamorpho- 

sist, was a great dime-novel 
detective. He had a_ strange 
power. He could alter his physi- 
cal appearance in a second of 
time. He passed before the 
reader now in one form, now an- 
other. 

At the opening of the story 
Manfred is called to the home of 
the famous millionaire. He is 
shown the safe from which the 
jewels have been stolen, A few 
moments later he reappears be- 
fore the millionaire as an appli- 
cant for the position of butler. 
His appearance is so completely 
changed that the millionaire does 
not recognize him. So the story 
goes. Manfred changes from 
form to form as the exigencies 
of the case demand. 

Suppose the president of a large 
industrial plant were to walk into 
his own employment office as an 
applicant for a job, so disguised 
that his employment manager 
could not recognize him, What if 
he were to be successful in se- 
curing it? Imagine him taking 
his place at the bench along 
with other workmen and actually 
sticking it out for a full day. 
Try to think of him working 
at the bench a week. What 
would happen to him mentally 
and spiritually? 

Back in his private office, re- 
stored to his proper form once 
more, what change would there be 
in his mental attitude toward the 
men in his plant? Almost as 
great, possibly, as would be the 
change in one of his own men 
who might take the boss’s place 
for a week. 

When an applicant for a job 
walks into the employment office 
of the American Multigraph Co., 
almost the first thing that attracts 
his attention is a framed notice, 
which reads as follows: 
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WE HAVE NEVER CUT A PIECE. 
WORK PRICE! 
H. C. Ossorn, President 

WE have never in the history of the 
company, cut a piecework price in order 
to keep a man from making big money 
—and what’s more we never will! 

Piecework rates remain the same so 
long as conditions under which the 
rate was set remain the same. In the 
event of a change in operations, im- 
rovement in tools or the addition of 
aster machinery, whereby the time re- 
quired to do the work is cut by the 
improvement, an adjustment of rate 
may be necessary. 

In the past such otetments have 
been agreed to and considered fair by 
the operator; in fact, the change has 
frequently come at the operator’s re- 
quest. 

You don’t need to hold down your 
production in the fear that you'll be 
making too much money and get a 
cut. @ more money you make, the 
better we like it. This is a SQUARE 
DEAL SHOP. 


This notice may be likened to a 
poster advertisement. To many 
applicants it is their introduction 
to the company. It is a straight- 
from-the-shoulder statement of a 
policy on a very important sub- 
ject, couched in words the mean- 
ing of which cannot be misunder- 
stood. No matter who the appli- 
cant may be, this frank declara- 
tion tells him in no uncertain 
terms how he may expect to be 
treated on the pay question. 
Wages are always uppermost in 
the minds of most applicants. 
Disregard the question, as many 
employers do, the fact remains 
that money is pretty generally the 
first consideration when a man 
comes to look for a job. As an 
advertisement of the company to 
prospective employees, this no- 
tice is in a class by itself. 


HOW THE ADVERTISING AFFECTED 
STEVE LILT 


The advertising campaign to 
prospective employees begins at 
this point, so this feature of the 
company’s internal publicity will 
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be described before explaining the 
methods followed for advertising 
employees to themselves. Let me 
illustrate this by presenting it 
from the point of view of an ap- 
plicant for a position, and this is 
not a fictitious but an actual case, 
as told me by Thomas B. 
Wright, manager industrial rela- 
tions. 

Steve Lilt was out of work. 
He walked down Kelley Avenue 
one day and saw the sign “Em- 
ployment Office.” As he stood in 
the waiting room awaiting his 
turn, the notice about piecework 
prices attracted his attention. He 
read it all the way through. Ap- 
plicants usually wait long enough 
to give them time to read this 
notice. He read it twice. 

A few minutes later he was 
brought into the employment 
manager’s office. Right before 
his eyes, over the employment 
manager’s head, hangs a duplicate 
of the piecework notice. If he 
missed seeing it in the outer 
room, he can’t fail to see it now. 

The man he talks to shows an 
interest in his story. He is not 
chilled and repulsed by indiffer- 
ence or brusqueness. Without 
being hurried, he may say all he 
cares to say about himself, and 
in return he hears a sales pres- 
entation of the company’s atti- 
tude toward its men. New em- 
ployees must be citizens of the 
United States. 

If circumstances permit, em- 
ployees are not hired at once. 
Steve is told, if he looks like a 
desirable man, that his applica- 
tion will receive consideration and 
he will be. notified of the first 
vacancy. Hiring him immediate- 
ly would lead him to think that 
the company wanted men badly 
and would tend to cheapen the 
opportunity in his eyes. To be 
sent away, makes him think that 
positions are not too easy to get. 

Occasionally, workers must be 
hired at once, when important 
positions need to be filled imme- 
diately. It is a rule in the em- 
ployment department, however, to 
build up a good-sized mailing ‘list 
of prospects—another feature of 
the internal advertising campaign. 
Note in this description the close 
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adherence to commercial advertis- 
ing practice. All desirable ap- 
plicants are carded and classified, 
so when vacancies occur, men for 
them can be quickly reached. 


ADVERTISING BEGINS BEFORE HIRING 


An examination of Steve’s ap- 
plication discloses a number of 
interesting facts about his past 
record. He is a tool-maker by 
trade. His application is for such 
a position. At one time during 
the past he had worked as a 
printer and at another time had 
sold insurance. Originally he 
came from England, where he had 
been employed in the textile in- 
dustry. These points are inter- 
esting to the employment man- 
ager. Steve is a good prospect. 
Before he leaves the office his 
references are noted and forms 
filled out for each concern for 
which he had previously worked 
and these letters bearing his own 
signature are mailed. 

Steve learns, moreover, that the 
Multigraph factory is governed 
by an “industrial democracy.” He 
is told that the company permits 
its employees to elect from among 
themselves representatives who 
constitute a “congress,” the duty 
of which is to make suggestions 
pertaining to all phases of man- 
agement directly affecting the em- 
ployees, such as employment, dis- 
charge, wages, rates, rules, sug- 
gestions, etc. In connection with 
the congress, there is a “senate,” 
made up of the departmental 
managers of the company and 
presided over by the vice-presi- 
dent. A booklet describing the 
whole plan is given to him which 
he may keep and study after he 
has become an employee. 

A few days later Steve receives 
a notice from the company to call. 
His references have replied fa- 
vorably and a position as tool- 
maker is offered to him. He ac- 
cepts it. He has not been em- 
ployed very long before a paper 
is put in his hands one day as 
he leaves the plant. He is told 
to take it home and read it, and 
he thrusts in into his pocket. At 
home that evening the paper is 
examined ; his wife asks him what 
it is and he reads it aloud. 
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* Certainly, It Will Preserve 





“There would be no reason for buying quality art 
work and expensive engravings if the color values 
were to be lost in your broadside. But you can get 
a printed illustration just like this original by using 
Foldwell.” 


Lonc experience has taught commercial artists to specify 
Foldwell Coated Papers for the best printing results. For 
Foldwell has a beautiful surface, which is so developed that it 
brings out the most subtle shading of which the artist and 
engraver are capable. 

But more than this, illustrations beautifully printed on long- 
fibred Foldwell will remain beautiful. Unlike any other coated 
papers, Foldwell will not crack in the bindery, nor in the mail, 
nor even under manhandling. 


You can depend upon Foldwell to take illustrations clearly 
and to deliver them to their farthest destination unmarred. 


Our Booklet “ Illustrating the 
Sales Letter’’ onrequest. 


Chicago Paper Company, Manufacturers 


816 S. Wells Street Chicago, IIl. 
NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED 
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“The company believes,” says stead of going to the movies as 
the paper, “that all vacancies in they had intended, they sit around 
the factory and office organization and talk about the future. Steve 
should be filled by promotions, remembers a lot of old ambitions 
wherever possible. Sometimes va- he had at different times in the 

past. He did not make a success 
occur to which valuable people in of selling insurance, it was true. 
our own organization might be However, he had sold a consider- 
promoted, could we know who able number of people and per- 
and where they are. This paper haps if he had worked at it longer 
is a ‘Registration for Promotion’ he would have been more success- 
and by filling it out you will tell ful. Then, too, insurance was not 
us what kind of work interests the easiest thing in the world to 
you. You may be well satisfied sell, and probably he would have 
with your present position, but is done better with an article that 
it what you expect to do in the can be seen and handled. 
future? To those interested in The Multigraph appealed to 
bettering their positions, or who him. During the lunch hour, in 
may think that they are not suited the factory, he had seen the ma- 
to the work they do, fill out this chine demonstrated, both as a sell- 
blank and send it to the Employ- ing and a manufacturing proposi- 
ment Department.” tion, by representatives of the 
H’m. Food for thought. Steve company. The employees were 
looks at his wife and she looks invited to participate in these 
at him, Maybe Steve has been demonstrations so as to familiar- 
working long enough at his pres- ize them with the sales uses and 
ent position to permit the novelty the mechanical functions of the 

to wear off. Memories of other various parts. Steve had been a 

days, when he sold insurance, printer and this machine was 

have been flickering through his used for printing. He believed he 
mind once or twice, and he may could sell it. His knowledge of 
have wondered about making a_ printing and his former sales ex- 
change which would enable him perience would be valuable. Be- 
to better himself. sides, see what a chance he would 

But here is an idea he had not have to learn the fine points of the 
thought of. According to this machine while he is working in 

“Registration for Promotion,” he the factory. 
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might be able to improve himself 
with the company he is now work- COREETENG SEAS pOS 
ing for. His wife is interested, Then they sat around and 
too. That listens good to her. So talked about the company. 
“A fellow told me a funny 


they fill out the paper together. 2 
He has to answer this question, thing the other day,” Steve said 
“What kind of work interests to his wife. “He showed me a 
you?” After it he writes, “Sell- letter the boss wrote him a while 
ing goods, because I like to get ago before this ‘industrial de- 
out and meet people.” The next mocracy’ scheme was adopted. By 
question reads, “Are you prepar- the way, he gave me that letter 
ing yourself for a better posi- to read. I must have it some- 
tion?” That is a sticker. It will where in my pocket.” A search 
look foolish to write “No” after produced it and he read it to his 
that. The company will think wife: 
him a poor sort of man if he tells Me. F H 
them he wants to better himself eee 
and then has to admit that he is I hope you will find time betweea 


doing nothing toward that end. now and Monday to give the enclosed 
booklet a careful reading. That’s the 


The wi sts, “Tell the , 
e wife suggests, 1 them oat one big reason why I’m sending it to 


would if you knew where you jour home. 
The new idea described in the book- 


could.” 
The paper filled out and signed, od . wormy of your. bast hese. _ 
imagination begins to get in its 2°G"\When you some in Mandan meen. 
you come in Monday morn- 
fine work on both of them. In- jing I will consider it a big favor if 
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you'll come to my office and tell me 
whether or not you think we’re on the 
right track. 

t means the beginning of Industrial 
Democracy, as a basis of management, 
in the American Multigraph Company. 
Through the representation provided, 
your thoughts and suggestions will be 
considered in the laying out of Com- 
pany policies and regulations. 

Just now I want your support. If 
you think the idea is a good one, say 
so, and then pledge yourself to help 
it make good! 

Sincerely yours, 
. C. Osporn, President. 


“This fellow told me,” said 
Steve, “that every man in the 
plant got a letter like that and 
a few days afterward they all 
took a vote on the plan, and it 
went over big. That was over a 
year ago. This fellow said it is 
working fine. They run the plant 
just like the Government is run 
at Washington. There’s a sen- 
ate and a congress. The senate 
is made up of the heads of de- 
partments. The congress is made 
up of employees, all of them 
elected by the employees them- 
selves. This congress can make 
suggestions about how everything 
in the factory is done, about 
hours, pay, hiring and firing, pro- 
motions, grievances, shop train- 
ing—any old thing at all. This 
guy certainly was for it.” 

Steve did not lose any time 
about getting his “Registration 
for Promotion” in to the employ- 
ment department the next day. I 
am sticking to Steve in this story 
because his case is representative 
of what has happened to over 
fifty men in the plant during the 
last year. The letter Steve speaks 
about was mailed to every em- 
ployee in February, 1919. The 
plan went into effect March 1. 
On December 22, after it had been 
in operation for nearly ten 
months, the employees of the 
company were asked to vote on 
whether the “industrial democ- 
racy” should be continued. Five 
hundred and seventy-five voted to 
continue the plan and nine voted 
against it. 

A notice was immediately posted 
to the employees asking the nine 
who voted against it to turn in, 
anonymously if they wished, their 
reasons for being opposed to it. 
The notice read in part: “We are 
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extremely anxious that the plan 
shall work out in such a way as 
to merit the favor of everyone 
and we assure these nine men that 
it is our earnest desire to make 
such provisions as. will permit 
them to support the plan as it now 
is.’ Nothing was heard from the 
nine men. 

The “industrial democracy” is 
too extensive to describe at length, 
but some of its points will be re- 
ferred to presently. 

Not long after Steve’s request 
for help toward self-improvement 
was turned in, a member of the 
Committee on Education and 
Publication, appointed by the “in- 
dustrial democracy,” called on 
him and explained the educational 
work of the company. Classes in 
business arithmetic, shop mathe- 
matics, English and public speak- 
ing and advertising and selling 
are held in the company’s offices 
every evening from 5:30 to 6:30. 
Steve enrolled himself as a stu- 
dent of the class in advertising and 
selling. He kept right on with 
his work as a tool-maker all the 
time. 

A STRIKE IMPENDS—WHAT THE 
MEN DID ABOUT IT 


One night Steve’s wife said to 
him: “I see by the papers ‘that 
the machinists have gone on. a 


strike. Will many go out at the 
factory?” Steve replied, “Not 
one.” 


In August, 1919, 2,500 machin- 
ists were on strike in the city of 
Cleveland. As a number of ma- 
chinists were employed by the 
Multigraph company, develop- 
ments were awaited with consider- 
able interest. The settlement of 
the questions involved, however, 
was left entirely with the “indus- 
trial democracy.” Under the op- 
eration of the system, no action 
could be taken except upon a 
recommendation of the “con- 
gress” to the “senate.” A special 
committee of the “congress,” 
therefore, made a full investiga- 
tion and decided upon their own 
plan of action. The recommen- 
dations were approved by both 
“congress” and “senate.” No 
strike occured in the Multigraph 
plant, and everybodv had the satis- 
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Tweedie Boot-Top Company - St. 


Louis, Mo. 






















Reproduction of a page advertisement appearing in women’s publications. 


The Tweedie Boot Top Company 
is another of the successful 
business institutions which this 
organization is pleased to serve. 


CHARLES EW NICHOLS COMPANY 


General Advertising 
Twenty East Jackson Boulevard 
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One Day 
the English Market 


will be your immediate 
objective. 


Every manufacturer or merchant house mar- 
keting branded, guaranteed goods success- 
fully in America has, we believe, a future in 
England. Except for the stretch of ocean, 
there is no gap dividing England from 
America worth mentioning. You will switch 
from sales records in Ohio to those for, say, 
the English Midlands without any real 
differentiation of thought. 


Believing this, we desire you to remember 
when you are setting out to market in Eng- 
land that your advertising can be safely en- 
trusted to us. We have an organization 
running under the impetus of success: It is 
trained and equipped to give a thorough and 
complete service, adequate to carry through 
the highest responsibility and trust. It is 
serving successfully many first-class adver- 
tisers in England and its reputation for in- 
tegrity of purpose and good work will bear 
closest investigation. 


If we can help you to form your plans of 
operation in England by sending information 
touching your goods and their prospects, let 
us know. 


W.S. CRAWFORD, Lta. 


Advertisers Agents & Consultants, 
CRAVEN HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W. C. 
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faction of knowing that the mat- 
ter had been settled by the men 
themselves. 

During the steel strike the com- 
pany published a series of bulle- 
tins to its. employees in which 
they were given the best informa- 
tion that could be gathered on 
both sides of the question. To 
do this editorials and news items 
were taken from the New York, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh and Philadel- 
phia papers, and reprinted in the 
factory publication. These bulle- 
tins were issued at irregular 
periods, just as news was avail- 
able. The case for the steel com- 
panies was told in one issue, and 
the case for the unions in another. 
As a result, the employees were 
better posted on all. phases of the 
situation than the average man. 

The principles that make adver- 
tising a success in the commercial 
world are exactly the same which 
make it a success in a factory— 
satisfied customers. When a man 
picks up a periodical, sees an ad- 
vertisement in it, and says to a 
friend, “Some ad!” the advertise- 
ment has failed, as a rule. But 
when he says, “There’s a good 
proposition!” it has succeeded. 
“We are advertised by our loving 
friends,” is another way of say- 
ing, “satisfied customers are the 
best advertisement.” 

An employees’ magazine is a 
splendid form of advertising if 
the men can be made to feel that 
it is their own publication and that 
they have something to say about 
the matter that goes in it. But 
when it is issued from the front 
office and is filled with “don’t’s,” 
rules and “sermons,” the men may 
occasionally admire the printing 
and pictures, but they will hardly 
feel that it is their paper. If they 
can be persuaded to use it for 
their own ideas—which is really 
using it to advertise themselves to 
each other—it will be what it 
should be, what the “Center 
Punch” is—a medium for the pub- 
lication of ideas suggested by the 
workmen. 

“Center Punch”—a tool used 
extensively throughout the shops, 
—is the name of the employees’ 
magazine. It is pocket-size, 4% 
inches by 7% inches, runs about 
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thirty-two pages, printed on the 
Multigraph, issued monthly and 
is distributed by handing it to the 
employees as they leave the shop, 
so they can take it home and read 
it there. A great deal of the con- 
tents of this magazine is con- 
tributed by the employees them- 
selves, 

Sometimes an __ inspirational 
number is issued, like the one for 
Christmas, 1919, containing a lot 
of short articles based on the ex- 
periences of those who have suc- 
ceeded. For instance, Bill Bou- 
hall, who works in the tool-design 
department, came into Mr. 
Wright’s office and said, “I heard 
a peach of a talk last night on 
‘Success.’ That would be great 
stuff for the ‘Center Punch!’” 
So he sat down with Bill and 
helped him put it into shape. 
Frank McMasters, of the tool 
room, contributed a fine article 
for this same number on his ex- 
perience in hunting big game 
along the Sacandaga River, illus- 
trated with a number of snap- 
shots taken by himself. 

Here are a few other publica- 
tions issued from time to time, all 
in pocket size, easy to carry 
home: 

“Modern Business Organiza- 
tion.” A sixteen-page booklet de- 
scribing in simple language the 
connection between capital and 
labor, with charts showing the 
growth and progress of a busi- 
ness. 

“Cash to Cash.” A further de- 
velopment of the subject described 
in the preceding booklet, in 
which the financial statement of 
the company is analyzed and the 
disposition of profits described. 

“Gold Brick Schemes Exposed.” 
An article by John Hinckley An- 
derson, reprinted by permission 
from Leslie’s Weekly, in which 
the wily art of the fake stock 
salesman is exposed. In connec- 
tion with this booklet a placard 
was printed and posted about the 
factory bearing the heading, “Be- 
fore You Invest—Investigate,” 
and warning employees of the 
company not to buy stock of any 
kind before having it investigated. 
Those who are considering the 
purchase of stock are referred to 
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Mr. Wright for information as 
to how such an investigation can 
be undertaken. For example, an 
employee who had purchased 
about $200 worth of doubtful 
stock about a year ago reported 
the matter and through the Better 
Business Commission of the ad- 
vertising club, a return of the 
money was effected. In another 
case an employee reported that 
his father had sold a farm for 
$27,000 and asked for advice about 
investing the money. He was 
given a list of reputable brokers. 

“What You and I Must Do 
Now—To Make Business Good.” 
An article reprinted by permis- 
sion from the American Maga- 
zine, written by George E. Rob- 
erts of the National City Bank of 
New York. Wealth is described, 
national resources, the importance 
of production, the employer’s part 
in the economic situation pro- 
duced by the war, the employee’s 
part and a number of other things 
designed to help workers look 
into the future and plan intelli- 
gently. 

“A Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion.” A leaflet describing a plan 
of the company to encourage 
thrift among its employees. Eighty 
per cent of them deposit money 
in this association every pay day. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY PLAN 


The “industrial democracy” was 
developed by President H. C-. 
Osborn .and the other executives 
of the company, after a careful 
investigation of industrial prob- 
lems in this country and abroad. 
As a method of interesting the 
workmen in the company and ef- 
fectively selling the business to 
every one of them, it is the big- 
gest piece of work being under- 
taken. It is impossible in the 
limit of the space of this article 
to present anything like a com- 
prehensive idea of its operation. 
A list of the committees appointed 
under the arrangement, however, 
will give the reader a fair idea 
of the far-reaching character of 
the work it does. Under the 
“Congress” the committees are: 

Employment and Discharge ; Ed- 
ucation and Publication; Wages, 
Rates and Compensation; Health, 
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Sanitation and Safety; Econom- 
ics, Suggestions and Improve- 
ments in Our Products; Rules, 
Procedure and Elections; Pro- 
duction Control; Shop Training; 


Sales Co-operation; Time and 
Motion Study; Spoiled Work; 
Improvement in Machinery; 


Tools, Fixtures and Gauges; Rec- 
reation and Entertainment; At- 
tendance and Tardiness; Miscel- 
laneous Complaints and Assign- 
ments. 

Under the “Senate” are the fol- 
lowing committees: 

Employment; Education; Safe- 
ty and Recreation; Miscellaneous 
Complaints and Assignments; 
Sales Co-operation; Suggestion; 
Production; Improvements in 
Tools, Gauges, Fixtures and Ma- 
chinery; Rules, Procedures and 
Elections. 

No finer statement of the aims 
and purposes of the “industrial 
democracy” would be possible than 
Mr. Osborn’s own words: 

“The success of all business of 
the future lies entirely in the 
hands of those who make up its 
organization, through the co- 
operation of employees, manage- 
ment and stockholders. Success 
will be attained in the same de- 
gree that those three groups work 
together. Future problems con- 
cern each of us, regardless of 
what our jobs may be. A busi- 
ness such as ours demands that 
everyone connected with our or- 
ganization, from top to bottom, 
shall give his best thought to 
the working out of the problems 
that come up from time to time. 

“We believe that the plan as 
proposed and outlined should help 
us solve the difficulties arising in 
our industrial life. We believe 
that the means provided will re- 
store to industry that intimate 
touch of management with em- 
ployees which has become almost 
impossible to maintain in modern 
business due to the larger units 
with which we work. 

“By this plan we bélieve that 
the management may be kept in 
close personal contact with all 
those elements which, when work- 
ing together in complete co-opera- 
tion and harmony, will enable the 
company to serve the business 
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ATMOSPHERE 
In Advertising 


HAT scenery is to a play—paper 

is to Fc -magen matter.- It is the 
background for every word you say; 
it creates the atmosphere, the state of 
mind, the mental impression of the 
audience. 

There are Strathmore Expressive Papers 
that say Craftsmanship for the craftsmanlike 
product, Luxuriousness for limousines, Rug- 
= for motor trucks, DIGNITY for 

anks, Daintiness for silks, and dozens of 
other ideas, impressions or “atmospheres,” less 
easy to name, but definitely felt by the be- 
holder and readily put to work in your printed 
matter. 


Our “Expressive Advertising’ Series of Folders con- 
tain a clear exposition of the Expressiveness of Paper, 
Type, Illustrations and Color—and demonstrate it, 
Write for a set today. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 
Mittineague, Mass., U. S. A. 


STRATHMORE 


Expressive Papers 
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world with our products with 
greater efficiency and increased 
benefits to all concerned.” 

Under the Department of In- 
dustrial Relations, of which Mr. 
Wright is manager, are the fol- 
lowing departments: Employ- 
ment; Dispensary; Restaurant; 
Commissary; Education; Recrea- 
tion; “Center Punch,” Publica- 
tion and Bulletin Boards. In ad- 
dition to this he is secretary of 
the “Congress” and “Senate.” 

Sales executives will be inter- 
ested to know that so far four 
men have been graduated from 
the factory to the sales force. 
This is quite unusual when it is 
considered that the educational 
classes previously described have 
only been in operation since Sep- 
tember, 1919. One man has been 
placed in the Cleveland sales of- 
fice, one has been sent to Los 
Angeles, and two to Chicago. 

What became of Steve Lilt? 
He is now taking the advertising 
and sales course and is next in 
line for promotion to a sales posi- 
tion. 

Unlooked-for good results from 
this policy of educating and ad- 
vancing employees. It is a pow- 
erful stimulus to effort in the am- 
bitious, and engenders an ever- 
deepening interest among all the 
employees in the work of the com- 
pany and pride for the men who 
have been successful in elevating 
themselves. The workers in the 
factory are always eager for news 
of the men who formerly worked 
among them and have now 
stepped out of their ranks and 
taken places on the sales force. 





J. C. Cushman Succeeds C. S. 
Jackson 


J. C. Cushman has been made adver- 
tising manager of the Tobacco Products 
Corporation, New York, succeeding C. 
S. Jackson, who is now with the Amer- 
ican Safety Razor Corporation, Brook- 
lyn. Mr. Cushman has been a member 
of the advertising department of the 
Tobacco Products Corporation during 
the last four years. 





The Richard S. Rauh Company, ad- 
vertising agency, Pittsburgh, has ob- 
tained the account of the Allegheny 
Tank Car Co., Warren, Pa. A trade- 
paper advertising campaign will be 
undertaken. 
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Keeping Up With 
The Times 


A FACT A WEEK 








Even in a newspaper office 
like The Times, where the un- 
usual is the usual, the receipt 
of a letter from Persia com- 
mending The Washington 
Times editorials is a subject of 
pleasant comment. 

It seems that some of Mr. 
Brisbane’s editorials were re- 
printed in an Arabic Review 
and there came to the attention 
of Ettessam Al Molk, who 
writes The Times: 


“Mr. Brisbane expresses the 
highest ideas in such a clear 
way, and deals with such inter- 
esting things and features, that, 
‘Chacun a son gout,’ as a French 
proverb says, I do consider him 
as the best writer of the present 
time. But for a person who is 
intensely interested in another's 
sayings, reading two or three ar- 
ticles is not satisfactory, so * * * 
I have the great honor of send- 
ing you this letter and asking 
you four things: 

“1. Te send me some new is- 
sues of your newspaper; 

“2. If Mr. Brisbane has written 
in private and independent books, 
to give me the address of the 
editors who have published his 
books; 

“3. To inform me about the 
price of the collection of the is- 
sues of ‘Washington Times’ of 
the past years if you have them; 

“4. To give me the address of 
Mr. Brisbane. 

“All my salaams to Mr. Bris- 
bane. Yours very truly, 

“ETTESSAM-AL-MOLK, 
“Sarchesmea, 4 and 6, 
“Teheran, Persia. 


“P.S.—We desire expressly to 
get subscribed to your Newspaper.” 


The Washington Times 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 






































































HE manager of the Creative 

Department of one of Bos- 
ton’s newspapers stopped one of 
his advertising solicitors about to 
leave the office, had him sit down 
and said, “Now follow me close- 
ly. I’ve a good idea that the 
opticians and optometrists of this 
city want to advertise, and ought 
to advertise, but they just can’t 
seem to get ‘together on the prop- 
osition. You take the initiative 
now and try to organize them in 
participating in a propaganda 
campaign of ten weeks or more 
to deal with the eyes and their 
proper care. As a public-service 
campaign this effort will educate 
people in general to the necessity 
of caring for the eyes, particu- 
larly in the case of parents watch- 
ing the eyes of their children. 
Now go to it; you’ve got the 
idea; show me results.” 

And the outcome of this man- 
ager’s idea was that an unusually 
good optical advertising campaign 
was launched by _ co-operating 
opticians and optometrists. And 
it is being enthusiastically backed 
by a majority of the men in the 
trade and profession. 

The optical business within the 
last few years has made wonder- 
fully big strides, and the field 
for further expansion is almost 
unlimited. A campaign such as 
was started would serve well 
those business men who were en- 
gaged in one of the most needed 
professions of the day, and one 
of which the public knew so lit- 
tle. But there were few opticians 
and optometrists who advertised, 
the percentage in Boston being 
about two per cent of the total 
engaged in the work. 

A study of the field revealed 
that there were three distinctly 
different classes: the oculist, the 
optician and the optometrist. The 
oculist only examines eyes. A 
customer going to an _ oculist 
would always be sent to an op- 
tician, where the customer’s pre- 
scription for glasses was filled 


Boston Optical Interests Conduct 
Co-operative Campaign 


Opticians and Optometrists Unite to Advertise Better Care of the Eyes 








and the client fitted to glasses. 
However, the optometrist not 
only would examine the eyes of 
his client and prescribe, but would 
make up the glasses and fit him, 
too. Because of these differences, 
a strained relationship had sprung 
up between the optician and op- 
tometrist. However, this was 
found to be due mostly to in- 
herited “grudges,” rather than. to 
modern broad-minded business 
thinking. 

To get the opticians and the 
optometrists to join together in 
one united campaign was a diffi- 
culty that was overcome only 
through the ingenuity of the ad- 
vertising solicitor. Having for- 
merly been a copy writer, and 
recognizing the importance of 
the right copy to the success of 
the campaign, he proposed that 
he be allowed to write: all the 
advertisements. Understanding 
the situation as he did, he was 
able to write the ads in such a 
way as to make them inoffen- 
sive to either of the three pro- 
fessions. 

A sample one-page advertise- 
ment was set up in type, with 
illustrations. This advertisement 
was then used in the soliciting, 
and, after several days, thirty of 
the leading opticians and optome- 
trists had decided to participate. 
Two circular letters, going to 
all the opticians and optometrists 
in Greater Boston, were sent out 
at different times. They carried 
an appeal to “Boost Business and 
the Profession,” and a list of 
participants was shown in an ef- 
fort to urge non- -participants not 
to lose prestige by remaining out 
of bounds. The results were 
good, and soon the number of 
participants grew to around fifty 
firms, 

A committee was then chosen, 
consisting of two opticians and 
two optometrists. These men 
were to approve all the reading- 
matter that went into the adver- 
tisements so that it would not 
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is the paper 
without an 
equal for bus- 
iness stationery 


“Wanted—a Correspondent, Salary 
$15,000” is the title of a booklet, which 


will be sent free upon request to Dept. C. 
’ 


Old Hampshire Stationery graces the 
social letters of particular men and 
women.’ Free samples will be sent on 
request to Dept. C. 
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HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
So. Hadley Falls, Mass. 
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Soft Drinks 


You manufacturers of 
soft drinks would like 
to interest 1,000,000 
club members and 
their 2,700 purchasing 
agents. 


You Can! 


Soda fountains are in operation 
in many of the 2,700 Y. M. C. A. 
buildings, others are being in- 
stalled, all will have them soon. 


For the Y. M. C. A. members 
are thirsty young men—400,000 
of them are enrolled in gymna- 
sium classes—a most _thirst- 
inducing recreation. 


Convince them that your par- 
ticular drink beats all others, and 
they will help you to convince the 
purchasing agents. 


Get your share of this business! 


“Association Men,” the official maga- 


zine of the Y. M. C. A. for full details of the 
effective way to reach this big field. 


Our service to advertisers insures 
unusual results. Ask about it. 


347 Madison Avenue Western Office 
New York City 19 So. LaSalle Street 
New York Chicago 
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be one-sided or offensive to the 
profession. They also classified 
all participants into eight groups, 
so that each would pay only its 
pro-rated share of the expense, 
according to the amount of busi- 
ness done by them. This “pro- 
rating into class” detail was well 
received and insured a fair way 
of meeting the expenses. 

The campaign as first planned 
was for ten weeks, but it proved 
so very successful that it was ex- 
tended to run for twenty-four 
weeks, commencing with an en- 
tire page advertisement and after 
that quarter-page advertisements. 
The advertisements were entirely 
of high-class editorial matter 


‘dealing with the eyes, the loss of 


efficiency through eye defects, the 
manner of discerning such exist- 
ing defects, selection of the prop- 
er glasses, etc. They traced the 
history of glasses from the first 
days of spectacle-making right 
up to their present efficiency. 

The slogan, “Keep an eye on 
your eyes,’ was featured in all 
the copy, together with a half- 
tone cut of a pair of bright, 
sharp-looking eyes. These ap- 
peared at the very top and cen- 
tre of each advertisement. 

Several weeks was spent in 
gathering material from various 
parts of the country, which 
formed much of the “kernel” of 
the copy matter. Attractive and 
catchy headings were used, some 
of which were: “Do Your 
Glasses Fit Your Face?” “What 
Do You Do for Your Head- 
aches?” “Eyes of Youth”; “Why 
Have You Two Eyes?” “Be 
Kind to Your Eyes, Don’t Over- 
work Them”; “Glasses To-day 
Will Save the Sight of To-mor- 
row”; “The Eyes of the Public”; 
“Something Money Can’t Buy— 
Eyes!” 

Illustrations of people wearing 
various kinds of glasses were 
used and also showing glasses 
properly fitted, with eyes cen- 
tred, as compared with glasses 
not properly fitted, where glasses 
were too low. 

Many of the local opticians and 
optometrists took advantage of 
the campaign to link up their in- 
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Concentrate! 


Don’t Scatter 
and you will 


DOMINATE! 


HE secret of successful ad- 
vertising is—Concentration. 
Select the right medium, and 
“go all out” in that. Concentrate ! 


Don’t let your advertisement money 
get frittered away—a bit here, a bit 
there, and nowhere enough to achieve 
results. 


Turn a deaf ear to every tempter 
who would lure you from this plain,” 
sane course. 


If you use many mediums the over- 
lap wastes your money. Use the 
best only, use it well, put into it the 
money you were going to misuse else- 
where, and thus ycur advertising 
will acquire the necessary drive to 
ensure success. 


For the advertising of High-Class 
Goods and Service to Britons at home 
and abroad 


THERE 
IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


FOR 
“PUNCH.” 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager “ Punch” 
10 Bouverie Street. 

London, Eng. ~ 
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We desire to announce that 
Mr. Witt1am Bonn WHEELWRIGHT 
has become associated with 
this Company, which offers a 
Complete Advertising Service 
We write, design and place 
general advertising and make 
the prepara- 
manuscripts and the 

printing of 
HISTORICAL BROCHURES | 
for commercial purposes 
INDUSTRIAL MONOGRAPHS 
MEMORIAL BIOGRAPHIES 
BANK ADVERTISING 
ADVERTISING FOR 
THE PAPER TRADE 


a specialty of 
tion of 
































Get Character 


into your direct-by- 
mail advertising. 

From plain printed leaflets 
to highly ornate productions 
with color and embossing, 
Kehlmann service and Kehl- 
mann experience are at your 
disposal. Make our service 
part of your own. It will 


increase the effectiveness of 
your printed matter. 


L. Kehlmann Co. 
Designing—Printing 
Embossing 
229 West 28th Street 


New York 
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dividual advertising with it, and 
small ads appeared throughout 
the paper. Much interest was 
shown in this campaign by vari- 
ous organizations, and the Asso- 
ciated Optometrists of America, 
Inc., is planning to “pass it 
along” to its members all over 
the country. 


Campaign Culminated at Just 
the Right Time 


J. _B. Ewnoerneertnc Sates Company 

Hartrorp, Conn., March 22, 1920, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Reading your article in the January 
22 issue, “A Campaign That Cashes In 
on Other Firms’ Trade Marks,” brought 
to my mind a series we ran in 1918 
while the writer was manager of public- 
ity for The Terry Steam Turbine Com- 
pany. The idea was practically that in 
mind in the Lamson company’s cam- 
paign, except that it was further to 
serve as means of keeping the -name 
of the Terry Turbine before the engi- 
neers of the country, in connection with 
its use for peace purposes, and to avoid 
stimulating too great a desire for the 
turbine itself at a time when practi- 
cally the entire shop production was 
given over to navy work. 

In our series we at times quoted the 
user and at times depended on the 
idea that if such companies as Armour, 
Kirkman Soap, Winchester Arms, New 
York Edison, etc., used Terry Turbines 
they must be good. 

This series, intended to show who 
uses Terry Turbines, was followed by 
one showing why they use them, how 
carefully they are built, and then by 
a series showing how ‘they could be 
used to advantage in plants of various 
sizes. 

The order of presentation might have 
been varied under other conditions, but 
fortunately the campaign was timed so 
that the last series was just about 
started when the Armistice was de- 
clared. Accordingly, as the manufac- 
turing plant and power and lighting 
companies began to buy, a series was 
running in the various technical pa- 
pers, showing that Terrys were used for 
just the service they required. 

How well this campaign succeeded 
is shown by the fact that the sales for 
peace purposes have been of sufficient 
volume to maintain full working force 
in a plant that has been at least dou 
bled in output during the war. 

J. Brestav, 
Sales Engineer 


House- 





In Charge of Atlas 
Organs 


Edwin L. Sullivan has been placed 
in charge of production of the three 


house publications of the Atlas Port- 
land ement Company, New York. 
These publications are “The Atlas 


Almanac,” the ‘“Contractor’s Atlas” 


and the “Atlas Circle.” 
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International 
Advertising 


XTRACT from Report on Ad- 
vertising received from one of 
our client’s Distributors in India. 


T.R. Pratt, Calcutta, says: 


“All the papers you mention are 
the best that could be selected.” 


cd]. ROLAND Kay Go. Inc. 
FOUNDED 1904 
INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING AGENTS 
18 East 4ist St.,. NEW YORK 


Conway Building, CHICAGO 


LONDON:( Associate House) TOKYO: 
John Haddon & Co. (Est. 1814) J. Roland Kay (Far East) Co. 


PARIS: SYDNEY: 
Jégu, Haddon & Roland Kay J. Roland Kay Co. 


Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro 
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The Surface Cars 


of New York City 


reach a thousand people for 
5%c.—less than the cost of a 
letter to one person. 


If you are manufacturing or 
placing advertising for food, 
drug or any other business we 
have an unusual proposition 
to offer. 


We are fully prepared to place 
at the service of this new ad- 
vertiser our highly trained 
trade aid force. These men 
are experts in sounding out 
market possibilities and secur- 
ing initial distribution. 


NEW YORK CITY CAR 
ADVERTISING CO. 


225 Fifth Ave. Tel. Madison Sq. 4680 
JESSE WINBURN, President 


















What’s Wrong with Dealer 
Helps? 


Jackson Interviews a Number of Retailers and Gets Their Viewpoint 
on a Much Discussed Subject 


By Frank H. Williams 


4 been noticing a lot of 
articles about dealer helps 
lately,” said Jackson, “in which 
there has been much speculation 
as to just why dealers do not make 
greater use of helps sent them by 
manufacturers and dealers. So I 
went around to a number of 
dealers in various lines and asked 
them what they had against dealer 
helps. I found out some pretty 
interesting things.” 

“T’ll bet you did!” I ejaculat- 
ed. “Tell me what you found. 
Are dealers naturally prejudiced 
against helps or what?” 

“I found that dealers view 
dealer helps in a mighty common 
sense; practical manner,” Jackson 
went on. “They’re perfectly will- 
ing to use dealer helps when by 
doing so it is actually going to 
help their own business. They 
will not use them when they feel 
that too much work is involved in 
using them; when the returns they 
can get are inadequate for the 
amount of money spent; and 
when by using the helps they will 
be creating a reputation for some 
product at their own expense 
which can be purchased at a lot 
of other stores and not exclusively 
at their own. 

“I found,” Jackson continued, 
“that most of the dealer helps 
consist of ready-made advertise- 
ments sent to the dealers as elec- 
tros, window trims, catalogues and 
other literature for distribution, 
counter displays, and now and 
then a demonstration by some 
sales expert. Of course, there are 
other forms of dealer helps but 
among the dealers I talked to 
these were the principal helps sent 
them, according to what they said. 

“Now there’s been a lot of talk 
about dealers using ready-made 
ad electros as paper weights and 
as door stops. Many manufac- 
turers and _ distributors 








have have made 530 sales instead of the 
1 


howled about the lack of appre- 
ciation displayed by dealers for 
this quite expensive material. The 
manufacturers and _ distributors 
have wanted to know why there 
is this indifference on the part of 
so many dealers toward this par- 
ticular type of dealer help. Are 
the dealers asleep at the switch? 
Are they unawafe of a good thing 
when they get it? Haven’t they 
got any get-up-and-get, any pep, 
ambition, business instinct or any- 
thing else? 


RETAILERS SUSPICIOUS OF OFFERS 
LIKE THESE 


“Well, among the dealers I 
talked with I found it was just 
because they are good business 
men that they don’t spend their 
good money for getting every 
ready-made ad that is sent them 
into the advertising columns of 
the local newspapers. Take a 
typical electro received by one of 
the dealers, a druggist, for in- 
stance, and I can show you the 
main complaint against the elec- 
tros. This electro was four col- 
umns wide by eleven inches high, 
forty-four inches in all, Adver- 
tising in the local paper is thirty 
cents an inch. 

“It would cost this particular 
dealer $13.20 to print this ad in 
one paper at one time. It ad- 
vertises an article that is sold 
for twenty-five cents. The dealer, 
simply to pay for the ad without 
beginning to make a profit on the 
sales, would have to sell fifty-three 
of the articles advertised. That's 
a pretty large order for a town 
of his size, he told me. He said 
he’d tried a similar proposition 
out one time and it had failed to 
make enough sales to pay for the 
ad. So he’s off the use of this 
type of electros. Perhaps the par- 
ticular electro in question would 
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fifty-three needed but the dealer 
simply wouldn’t take a, chance on 
the proposition. He’d put up his 
good money once on a similar 
scheme and had lost and he 
wouldn’t try again. 

“Furthermore, this same drug- 
gist pointed out to me another 
thing about these ready-made ads 
which he complains against and 
which a number of other dealers 
also complain against. This is the 
fact that the space left at the 
bottom of the electro for mortis- 
ing in the name of the dealer was 
so very small that the dealer’s 
name couldn’t be inserted in any- 
thing larger than agate type. Now 
if the dealer had inserted that 
electro he would virtually, accord- 
ing to his contention, have been 
paying out his money to adver- 
tise the manufacturer’s product. 

“This particular article was also 
on sale at all other similar stores 
in the city, so by running the 
electro the dealer would have been 
spending money in advertising for 
the manufacturer and the other 
dealers as well as himself and only 
a small percentage of his expendi- 
tures would have been directly 
beneficial to himself. He told me 
that when he wanted to spend 
$13.20 for advertising he was 
going to run an ad in which all 
the emphasis was on his name and 
his store and not merely on one of 
the many products he carries. He 
said that whenever he was asked 
to spend his money for running 
an electro like that he also felt as 
though it was a direct request that 
he spend his money to advertise 
another man’s business. That’s 
why he didn’t run that electro and 
why he hasn’t run a number of 
similar electros. That’s the rea- 
son, too, why a number of other 
dealers do not use the ready-made 
ad electros sent them.” 


ELECTROS THAT ARE OF SERVICE 


“But,” I protested, “some dealers 
do use the advertising electros 
furnished them. How do you ac- 
count for that?” 

“You'll find as I found if you 
look into the matter,” said Jack- 
son, “that dealers are perfectly 
willing in most cases to spend 
their money for getting ready- 
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made ads into the newspapers if 
the electros are of the right size 
so that the cost of running them 
will not be so large as to eat up 
all the receipts hrought into the 
store by the ads. When the dealer 
has a chance to make a reason- 
able profit through such advertis- 
ing he’s willing to take a chance. 
But when there is no chance he’s 
a good enough business man not 
to waste his money. At least that’s 
what I was told by the dealers 
I interviewed.” 

“It looks to me,” I declared, “as 
though the dealers are about right 
in the matter. But why, when 
they refuse to run the ready-made 
ads sent them by a manufacturer, 
don’t they advertise the articles by 
counter displays or window dis- 
plays?” 

“That’s exactly what this par- 
ticular dealer does,” said Jackson. 
“He makes a very neat counter 
display of the articles, using some 
of the cut-outs and other material 
sent him by the manufacturer. He 
also has very attractive window 
displays. But in both his counter 
displays and his window displays 
he does not rely entirely upon the 
dealer helps sent him. Instead, 
he combines some of the manu- 
facturer’s helps with material he 
himself turns out. He has neat 
little signs painted with lines of 
‘punch copy’ which he digs out of 
the manufacturer’s mass of litera- 
ture and he makes these selling 
talks a prominent feature of his 
displays. He knows just exactly 
what sort of selling talk will make 
the biggest hit with his customers 
because- he knows his trade 
thoroughly. That’s why he doesn’t 
use all the selling talks suggested 
He knows 
that some of the supposedly won- 
derful stuff furnished by the man- 
ufacturer’s advertising staff will 
not appeal to his particular class 
of trade at all. BUT, like a num- 
ber of the other dealers I talked 
to, this dealer does not use all of 
the counter displays and- window 
displays just as they are sent to 
him by the manufacturers and dis- 
tributors.” 

“Why not?” I asked. “The 
counter and window displays were 
undoubtedly planned and worked 
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AFRICA 


CAPE TOWN 
JOHANNESBURG 
PORT ELIZABETH 
DURBAN 
KIMBERLEY 

ETc 


INDIA 
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ENGLAND 


REUTERS 
INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING 


DEPARTMENT 
24 OLD JEWRY LONDON 


BIRMINGHAM 


Branches Throughout the World 


Where the World 
Goes to Market 


Reuters International Advertis- 
ing Agencies are established in 
the most important centers of 


world-trade and industry. 


Every resource of a world-wide 
advertising organization is at the 
service of the American trader— 


Preliminary market  investiga- 
tions by Reuters resident adver- 
tising managers; full reports by 
mail or cable; correct informa- 
tion as to media; and a direct 
service in planning and placing 
foreign campaigns. 


Rates and specimen copies, covering 
intensively newspapers, magazines, 
trade and technical publications in the 
British Isles, Africa, India, Australia, 
New Zealand, Scandinavia and Holland, 
available through Reuters Advertise- 
ment Department in New York. 


REUTERS 


LIMITED 


International Advertising 


ISROY M NORR 
ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER 


20 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 


MANCHESTER 





AUSTRALIA 
MELBOURNE 
SYONEY 
BRISBANE 
PERTH 

ETC. 


NEW 
EALAND 


AUCKLAND 
WELLINGTON 
CHRISTCHURCH 


STRAITS 
SETTLEMENTS 


SINGAPORE 
PANANG 


HOLLAND 
AMSTERDAM 
ROTTERDAM 
HAGUE 

ETC 
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Distribution— 


in a business paper 


Trade publications 
are like salesmen—are 
salesmen, in fact. 


The influential trade 
paper stands behind the 
counter of big business 
precisely as the capable 
salesman stands behind 
his employer’s counter. 


Large distribution, in 
a business periodical, is 
comparable with the 
alacrity that enables a 
skillful retail salesman 
to serve several cus- 
tomers at the same time 
and keep all of them 
contented. 


Favorable contact with the 
maximum number of possi- 
ble customers !— 


That is real distribution. 
se *+ 

The Boot and Shoe Re- 

corder has a_ distribution 


throughout America’s retail 
shoe business not equalled 


by any other commercial 
periodical. 


It goes, weekly, to more 
than 10,750 proprietors or 
managers of shoe stores and 
shoe departments. They pay 
more for it than for any 
other shoe journal. 


Why? 


Because it is the most 
helpful journal of its kind 
they have been able to find. 


They would buy a better 
one if it were published. 
They are merchandizers who 
want and can efford the 
best. 


Their aggregate buying 
each year runs into many 
hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. They want the Boot 
and Shoe Recorder’s help in 
making their purchases— 
and in selling those goods 
when received at their stores. 


se + 


Would you like to know 
more about those nearly 
eleven thousand subscribers? 


—get acquainted with 


The Boot and Shoe Recorder 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER PUBLISHING CO. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York, 127 Duane Street 


Chicago, 189 W. Madison Street 


St. Louis, 1627 Locust Street Cincinnati, Ist Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


Rochester, 609 Powers Bldg. 





Philadelphia, 929 Chestnut Street 
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out by advertising experts. They 
were made the right way to sell 
goods. If the dealers used the 
displays just as they were sent 
by manufacturers or distributors 
the displays would surely make 
a decidedly big impression for 
those particular products.” 

“That’s the whole thing in a 
nutshell!” Jackson exclaimed. 
“The manufacturers have their 
counter displays and window dis- 
plays framed to play up their own 
trade-marks and their own names. 
That’s perfectly natural. They 
want to sell all of their own goods 
that they possibly can through 
each individual dealer. But the 
dealer is face to face with the 
same proposition that a depart- 
ment store is up against. He has 
a wide variety of things to sell. 

“He has his own store name to 
impress upon the public. He has to 
get his own individuality over with 
the buyers if he wants to make a 
success of his business. When he 
puts out a big window display 
which says in big, impressive let- 
ters that ‘This is the Cure-All 
Store’ and that the famous Cure- 
All line of, remedies are carried 
here, he is creating confusion in 
the minds of the people who stop 
to look at the display. If the 
Cure-All remedies are carried 
here does it mean that the store 
has thrown out the old line of 
remedies particularly favored by 
some of those looking at the dis- 
play? 

“Does it mean the manage- 
ment has changed hands? Has 
the big string of Cure-All stores 
secured an interest in the firm? 
Of course, this is a somewhat ex- 
aggerated example of the attitude 
assumed by many people toward 
such a display, but the playing up 
of another name for a drug store 
and hooking that name with a 
particular line of remedies does 
have that effect according to sev- 
eral druggists with whom [ talked. 
The proposition naturally has a 
distinct advantage for the manu- 
facturer. It drives home the word 
‘Cure-Ail’ with the general public 
and makes sales for the ‘Cure-All’ 
products but, from the standpoint 
of the dealer, it is a bad thing 
for the retailer unless he has a 
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‘Catalogs 
—Quick!”’ 
Give us the plates and copy, and 
whether it’s a million run or not, 
we'll give you a delivery date 
that the entire K-L organization 
will stand back of. Many large 
national advertisers and mail 
order houses bank on K-L service. 





Kenfield - Leach Company 
**Chicago’s Leading Printers’’ 
610 Federal Street, Chicago 
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Just drop your catalog or article 
into its container, and mail. 
These Parcel Post Carriers made 
from light, medium and heevy 
weight boxboard with sure Lock. 
No WRAPPING OF TYING neceesary. 
Ask for Samples and Prices 
MADE ONLY BY ‘ 
Chicago Carton Company 
433 Ogden Avenue 516 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Radio News & 
Music Company 


Introducing 


The 


Wireless 


elephone 


The Invention of | 


the Century | 


For Installation | 


Write or Wire 


The 


Thompson Company 
110 West 40th Street 
New York City 
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long time contract to handle that 
line of goods. The dealer is per- 
fectly willing to sell the ‘Cure- 
All’ goods and to push them rea- 
sonably hard but, from what I 
learned in my interviews, he is 
decidedly averse to subordinating 
all his other products to that par- 
ticular line. That’s why so many 
dealers do not write in for the 
very elaborate window trims pre- 
pared by some manufacturers.” 
“But window trims are con- 
stantly being used,” I objected. 
“You can hardly find a retail drug 
store or hardware store or tire 
store that isn’t using some window 
trim gotten up by a manufacturer.” 


WINDOW DISPLAY MUST FIT IN 


“True enough,” Jackson replied. 
“Plenty of window trims are now 
being issued which are neat and 
attractive and not too blatantly 
overpowering for a dealer to use 
consistently. And their number 
is constantly increasing, the deal- 
ers tell me. But still there are 
some manufacturers who kick 
about the indifference of dealers 
toward the: window trims which 
they get out, and it is these few 
manutacturers who roused the ire 
of the dealer who gave me the talk 
I’ve just told you about.” 

“How about literature to be 
given away by the dealers?” -I 
asked, “What did you find out 
about that sort of dealer helps. 
Do the dealers give away the lit- 
erature as suggested by the manu- 
facturers ?” 

“There isn’t so much of this 
sort of stuff gotten out as there 
used to be as nearly as I can find 
out,” Jackson replied. “Dealers 
generally, judging from what I 
learned from those I talked with, 
are against this form of adver- 
tising. They say that the litera- 
ture if placed on a counter takes 
up space they need for selling 
purposes. The stuff is apt to blow 
about and if allowed to remain in 
sight for a couple of days or so 
quite frequently becomes soiled 
and creased and looks very badly. 
In my interviews a number of 
dealers said that top often the cus- 
tomers pick up a copy to take with 
them and then drop it on the floor 
or just outside the store, giving a 
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The Post and Sun 
Lead in Pittsburgh 


HE Pittsburgh Post and the Pittsburgh Sun com- 

bined afford 140,000 non-duplicated circulation. This 

combined worth-while circulation is open to adver- 
tisers at the combination rate of 20c per line, which en- 
ables you to reach these influential readers at the lowest 
rate per line per thousand. 

In the Pittsburgh Post and the Pittsburgh Sun your 
advertising is in a good company—no objectionable adver- 
tising accepted, and you share in the prestige and good 
will that these clean newspapers enjoy. Put the Post 
and Sun Combination first on your list. 


PITTSBURGH 
POST4°SUN 
COMBINATION 


Gives 140,000 Pittsburgh Worth-While Circulation 
at a Rate of 20c. Best Space Buy in the Field. 
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further bad appearance to the 
establishment and necessitating a 
lot of work cleaning up. Certain 
classes of free literature, how- 
ever, seem to be favored by the 
general public. Almanacs are in 
this class. Well gotten up publi- 
cations sometimes make a hit with 
customers. But the ordinary publi- 
cation issued by manufacturers 
for the dealers and printed on 
newsprint paper or some other 
cheap stock, make a mighty poor 
impression on the dealers I talked 
with. They declare that they 
would much prefer having the 
manufacturers put the money 
spent for these so-called ‘maga- 
zines’ into improved window and 
counter displays.” 

“Then you take it that dealers 
generally are opposed to the dis- 
tribution in their stores of the 
free literature furnished by some 
manufacturers?” I asked. 

“With one exception all the 
dealers I talked to were opposed 
to it, except in extraordinary 
cases, like the annual distribution 
of almanacs or exceptionally 
good booklets that give real 
facts,” Jackson replied. 

“This one exception was a drug- 
gist who had a postoffice poe of 
station in the rear of his store. 
Near the postoffice window he had 
a tableful of literature sent him 
by manufacturers. He said that 
people buying stamps almost in- 
variably picked up some booklet 
or pamphlet or literature of some 
sort from the table and carried it 
away with them. This dealer de- 
clared that he felt much business 
had come to him through this 
method of using these dealer helps. 

“T’ve come to the conclusion,” 


Jackson continued, “that the prin-' 


cipal reason why dealers fail to 
hop to it with more alacrity on 
the dealer-help proposition is be- 
cause so many manufacturers get 
out dealer helps that are 90 per 
cent helpful to themselves and only 
about 10 per cent helpful to the 
dealers, The manufacturer who 
wants to put his product over 
big, frames dealer helps which, if 
used, will do that very thing. But 
in doing this he forgets that the 
dealer—unless he has an exclusive 
agency for the manufacturer’s 
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ENUS 
PENCILS 


Unequalled in their 
smooth, firm, non-crum- 
bling leads; their thor- 
oughly seasoned and per- 
fectly grained wood— 
VENUS PENCILS are 
famed as the highest 
quality pencils in the 
world. 


17 degrees of softness 
and hardness 6B to 9H 
B’s indicating Softness 
H's indicating Hardness 
6B or 5B for copywriting or art work 
3B or 2B for stenographic work 
HB or F for general writing 
H or 2H for ledger work 


Plain Ends, per doz., $1.00 
Rubber Ends, per doz., $1.20 












At stationers and stores 
. throughout the werld. 


American 

Lead Pencil Co. 

205 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


and London, Eng. 





























































WANTED 
First Class 


COPY WRITER 


A man thoroughly expe- 
rienced in the preparation 
of varied magazine, news- 
paper and miscellaneous 
copy for national advertisers . 


Preferably one with ex- 
perience in a_ responsible 
copy position with some 
good agency. 


To the right man is 
offered a permanent and 
important connection with 
this rapidly growing agency, 
as liberal compensation as 
his work commands, the 
advantages that come with 
living in a medium-sized 
city, five hours from New 
York, and possibilities for 
a future that are rather 
unusual. 


Give full details concern- 
ing past experience, age 
and salary wanted, and 
submit all available samples 
and photograph, which will 
be returned. 


Moser & Cotins 


National Advertising 


Utica, N. Y. 
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product—is much more interested 
in making money for himself than 
he is in seeing another new prod- 
uct become established nationally. 
There would be far fewer com- 
plaints about the indifference of 
dealers to dealer helps if more 
manufacturers would only put 
themselves in the place of the 
dealers and scrutinize every heip 
from the viewpoint of the dealer 
instead of from their own view- 
point. Isn’t that about right?” 

“It sounds all right,” I replied. 
“But to put yourself in another’s 
place is sometimes a pretty hard 
thing to do. Suppose you tried 
to put yourself in my place—what 
do I need the most of all right 
now ?” 

“You need a good lunch!” Jack- 
son laughed. “Come on and have 
one on me!” 


J. F. Keeley With Chicago 
“Herald and Examiner” 


J. Frank Keeley, for many years with 
the Arkansas Democrat, Little’ Rock, 
Ark., has joined the staff of the mer- 
chandising department of the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner. T. C. Corbett 
and Malcolm A. Jennings are also with 
the Herald and Examiner. Mr. Cor- 
bett, who was formerly with the adver- 
tising department of Lyon & Healy, 
Chicago, 1s now a member of the copy 
staff. Mr. Jennings, who has been 
with the Meyer- Both Co., Chicago, and 
the Standard Advertising Co., Chicago, 
is a member of the advertising art de- 
partment. 


Charles Chidsey Joins James 
W. Elliott 


Charles Chidsey, who has been ad- 
vertising manager of the Turner Con- 
struction Company, New York, has be- 
come advertising manager for James Ww. 
Elliott, writer, ublisher and _ sales 
counsellor, New Vork. Miss Frances 
B. Atwater, who has been a member 
of the advertising department of the 
Turner company, succeeds Mr. Chidsey 
as advertising manager of that organi 
zation. 








Recruits Wanted for Great 
Lakes Training Station 


An mpeg, A ome n seeking re 
cruits for the "Na val Training 
School at } whl “ # Ill., is being 
placed by Matteson, Fogarty, Jordan 
“o., of Chicago. Newspapers and farm 
pagers in the Central and Northwestern 
states have already received copy, and 
it is probable that the list will be ex- 
tended later. 
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HE salesman who has been “pounding up against the pros- 

pect” without a chance to state his case values the oppor- 
tunity to break through the barrier, which seems to be built around 
the average buy er, and to command an attentive audience. 

The stage is properly set for the most favorable reception of 

ur story in over 20,000 offices where “Hendricks’ 

Register of the United States for Buyers and Sellers” is consulted 
for sources of supply in the Electrical, Mechanical, Constructional 
and Chemical industries. 

All advertising occupies special positions adjacent to classified 
lists of producers, manufacturers and wholesale dealers and gives 
the buyer the information he wants when he wants it. It crystal- 
lizes the desire, created by general publicity, into action at the 


buying moment. 
Applicant for Membership in A. B. C. 


Hendricks’ Commercial Register 


of the United States 


HENRY H. BURDICK, Pusttsuer 
2 West 13TH Street, New York, N. Y. 


San Francisco CxIcaco 
Hearst BurLpiInc 508 Soutm Dearsorn STREET 


ToRonTO 
219 Dunn Avenue 
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ADVERTISING 


+ ONE MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


MAY Ist, 1920 


we move into our new quarters 


THE ENTIRE 18th FLOOR 
of the Metropolitan Tower 


























and one-half times the space. 
Between now and May First we 
shall be glad to familiarize our- 
selves with the problems of one 
or two more high grade concerns 
who may want the kind of per- 
sonal service that we give the 
following accounts: 


Franklin Automobile Company 

Franklin Die-Casting Corporation 

Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck Co. 

Dr. Lyon’s Dental Preparations 

Fox Film Corporation 

Amberg File and Index Co. 

Quaker State Oils 

Vincent Dailey (Old-Fashioned Jams) 

Waldes & Company (Kob-i-noor 
Fasteners) 

Manufacturers Aircraft Ass’n, Inc. 

Benjamin Moore & Company (Paints) 
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Taking the “Writer” Out of 
Copy Writer 


After All, Has Literary Ability a Place in Advertising? 


By Max E. Feckler 


N the theory, I suppose, that 

the artist of to-day is the com- 
mercial artist of to-morrow, there 
is a growing tendency to regard 
the average writer as a potential 
copy writer. Further, the wish is 
often expressed that Irvin Cobb, 
Fannie Hurst and others “do” a 
little advertising copy to prove 
that the business is in a rut. 

I confess we'd all like to see a 
little copy by Cobb. For instance, 
imagine him on men’s clothing, 
safety razors, tobacco, super- 
Fords and rubber heels! But 
whether his stuff would sell the 
goods, and how he would do on 
the hand-picked paragraphs of 
exclusive motorcars, the intrica- 
cies of the pulley, belt and ball- 
bearing world, and the general 
subject of farm tractors, I have 
my doubts. One thing is certain— 
he would rebel. 

My query is, Who first brought 
the word writer into advertising? 
Isn’t copy writer, as well as ad 
writer or the more impressive ad- 
vertising writer, a misnomer? Is 
the ideal ad written at all? Do 
you want literary ability in your 
shop? 

I have in mind two young men 
of about the same age, with ap- 
proximately the same education. 
One went into business as a sales- 
man and quickly developed sell- 
ing instinct, a latent analytical 
sense and a forceful mode of oral 
presentation. Life became to him 
a series of facts. But he talked 
—never wrote. 

The other young man puttered 
around as the editor of a small- 
town mewspaper, wrote some 
booklets, saw several little things 
of his slip past the editorial eye 
of national publications and then 
emerged as a literary worker. He 
had a literary disregard of facts 


~—hated them without confessing Literary writers write around 
167 





it to himself; absolutely no sell- 
ing instinct; fair analytical 
powers; and the general literary 
tendency to write around things 
instead of at them. 

Both these young men applied 
to an advertising agency for 
work. Both were accepted. One 
made good as a copy writer—the 
other didn’t. 

Which one made good? 

The first young man began his 
writing in the agency. [Jt came 
hard. In fact, he can’t write to- 
day—never will write. He has 
not that gift known as a happy 
choice of words and his gram- 
matical construction frequently 
offends the ear. But he can pro- 
duce ads that sell things. Both 
they and he are successful. 


A WRITER UNBURDENS HIS SOUL 


The other young man began— 
and was assured he could write. 
He was told he was clever. He 
wrote several light-veined series 
of copy in which he strove to get 
away from the dullness of stand- 
ardized advertising. But they 
didn’t sell the goods. He learned 
that people can admire a glitter- 
ing phrase in an esthetic sense 
without necessarily admiring it in 
a pocketbook sense. And he hated 
facts—heaven, how he hated 
facts! He went back to Straight 
literary work. 

In a letter to a member of the 
firm he made the following re- 
marks: “A copy writer must be 
more than a literary writer. In 
fact, if I were hiring material 
for a copy department I believe 
('d rule out the ‘writers.’ Writ- 
ing is a handicap in advertising. 
What one requires is salesman- 
ship, keen analysis, a love of sta- 
tistics and a pictorially direct 
method of getting things over. 
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things; ad writers don’t write at 
all—they paint.” 

Let us assume he is right and 
continue the conclusions of his 
last argument. 

An aé—words and all—should 
have the direct action of a pic- 
ture rather than the indirect ac- 
tion of print, which has to be 
translated to the mind in terms of 
picture. An ad is a fight for time 
and the painter bests the writer. 
Words must be part of the pic- 
ture or an instantaneous word- 
picture themselves. A copy writer 
must really be a copy painter— 
he should be more in sympathy 
with the artist’s palette than the 
dictionary. 

A literary writer is in no such 
need of speeding up. His work 
is frankly a draft on people’s 
time—he is spending time, not 
fighting for it. It might be said 
that the important thing about an 
ad is what to leave out—about a 
novel, how to put it in. 

News reporters frequently de- 
velop into good copy writers be- 
cause reporting calls more for the 
painter than the literary man. 

If some authors also manage to 
be ad men it’s because likely they 
are poor authors, or vice versa. 
Only a genius can serve the two 
and be great at both. For in- 
stance, there is an advertising 
man in New York who has 
achieved the impossible by writing 
a brochure on markets that is lit- 
erature. It is interesting to ob- 
serve by what a nicety he avoid- 
ed incoherence. So concentrated 
is the work that the loss of a 
sentence would turn it into a 
senseless jumble. In this case, 
copy writing actually made great 
a literary gift, in the same way 
that a literary gift might in some 
cases conceivably strengthen copy 
writing. But not as a rule oc- 
curring often enough to adopt it. 

In general, the copy writer and 
the literary worker travel differ- 
ent routes. The intense concen- 
tration of advertising usually 
ruins a literary style, or the lit- 
erary style, if continued, cuts 
down the power of the advertis- 
ing produced. 
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The conclusion apparently is, 
Don’t hire literary ability. Hire 
a man who has had it; hire a 
man who may develop it; hire a 
man who leaves it outside the 
door; but don’t allow it in the 
shop. 

All of which means that liter- 
ary ability will probably demor- 
alize advertising ‘agencies as of 
old. It has too much lure to be 
withstood in these days of the 
rarely perfect advertisement. 





Painted Bulletin Association 
Formed 


The Painted Bulletin Advertising As- 
sociation of America has been recently 
formed for the purposes of standardiz- 
ing bulletin construction and of takin 
up through its members questions af- 
fecting the well-being of that field of 
advertising. The membership already 
includes a number of men prominent 
in this field of advertising. 

W. Rex Bell, of Pittsburgh, is presi- 
dent, and C. U. Philley, of St. Joseph, 
Mo., is secretary-treasurer of the new 
association. 


Arthur Sinsheimer With Peck 
Agency 

Arthur Sinsheimer, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Eastern District 
Dye Works, New York, and previous to 
that advertising manager of the retail 
services of the Dr oods Economist, 
has’ joined the staff of the New York 
= of the Peck Advertising Agency, 
nc. 


Hatch Is Millers Falls Sales 
Manager 


George U. Hatch has been appointed 
eneral sales manager of the Millers 
alls Company, Millers Falls, Mass. 
Prior to his Millers Falls connection 
Mr. Hatch was sales superintendent of 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn. 


David Horwich With McJun- 
kin Agency 

David Horwich, formerly with the J. 

Roland Kay Co., Ine., advertisin 

agency, Chicago, is now a member o' 

the copy staff of the McJunkin Adver- 
tising Company, New York. 











Pyrene Company Reports 
Profits 


The Pyrene Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
New York, in its annual report for the 
year ended December 31, 1919, shows 
profits for the year before Federal taxes 
of $604,557. 
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Socks and Shirts, 
Canvas and Twine, 
B.V. D’s. and Cheesecloth, 
Draperies and (you finish it). 


— 






The 1000 big textile mills in the South operate over ONE BILLION 
DOLLARS worth of machinery similar to that shown above. They manu- 
facture over 60% of the cotton crop. The textile mills are the second 
largest users of power in the country. The average mill requires a power 
plant of 1200 to 1500 hp. 


This industry alone constitutes a big market for the makers of power 
plant equipment and supplies, yet it is only one of many power-using 
industries in the South that you can reach most effectively through 
SOUTHERN ENGINEER. 

The chief engineers and master mechanics in this and other industries 
in the South are the men who regard SOUTHERN ENGINEER as “our 
own engineering journal.” It has several times more circulation in the 
South than any other power plant paper; it pays particular attention to 
the power requirements of Southern industries; it consequently has the 
confidence of its readers; it therefore can serve you most effectively in 
reaching the South’s power plant field. 20,000 A.B.C. proven circulation. 


W. R. C. SMITH PUBLISHING CO. 
Members A.B.C. & A.B.P. Atlanta, Ga. 


Publishers of Southern Engineer, Cotton and Southern Hardware and 
Implement Journal 
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Want a Salesman 
in California? 
AGE— 7 


Forty-six years, devoted to the advertising of various 
products in the Eastbay cities (Oakland, Berkeley, 
Alameda and suburbs) on San Francisco Bay. 


EXPERIENCE— 
I have been so closely associated with nationally 
advertised campaigns that a valuable fund of knowledge 
regarding this territory is available for my employer. 
1000 retail grocers, 100 druggists, and other retailers will 
co-operate with me in the lines I advertise. 


HABITS— 
So long accustomed to leading my local competitors in 
advertising practically two to one, and such a close second 
to the leading San Francisco daily that the habit ischronic. 


REFERENCES— 
The Audit Bureau of Circulation. 
The largest National advertisers. 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Company, New York 
City and Chicago. 
W. R. Baranger Company, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Seattle. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


@akland=c=Gribune 


ee senreeed 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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A Story of Bees and 
Advertising 





(Continued from page 12) 
As a result of the first advertising, 
thousands of people became bee- 
keepers and producers of honey. 
Some of them made the honey 
for their own use. Others mar- 
keted it. Honey of all kinds, un- 
der all sorts of names, began to 
appear on the market. Not all of 
it was produced under the best 
conditions. A few concerns went 
into the honey-bottling business, 
buying their honey from one 
source and another. Most people 
looked upon honey as, well, just 
honey. No fixed standard of 
quality existed. Honey made by 
the best bees, under right condi- 
tions was naturally better honey 
than that produced by carelessly 
run apiaries with poor equipment. 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING STARTS 
in 1914. 


The wonderful food value of 
honey was little known. Root had 
honey to sell. He was interested 
in creating a market not only for 
his own honey but for honey made 
by those he had encouraged to 
enter the beekeeping business. It 
was to the interest of all con- 
cerned to establish a standard of 
quality. How could this be done? 
By advertising, of course. 

In 1914 the first national adver- 
tising campaign was undertaken. 
The honey products of the com- 
pany were gathered together,—the 
A. I. Root line—(A. I. R. Line) — 
and christened “Airline,” a singu- 
larly happy name, suggestive of 
the flight of bees, purity and stan- 
dard quality. Large space was 
used in the general ‘ magazines, 
particularly the women’s publica- 
tions, and on the food pages of 
a few large daily newspapers. 

The first advertisements told the 
story of the inception of the busi- 
ness, and the labors of Mr. Root 
and his family for the betterment 
of honey through improvements 
in bee colonies and their sur- 
roundings. Airline honey was 
described as a standard of quality 
—honey that was guaranteed to 
be clean, pure and good, and uni- 
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Pll Tell the World 


you'll have to hurry if you wish to 
be in the June ORAL HYGIENE. 


All advertising space—110 pages— 
for the May issue was sold out long 


3 
4 


before regular closing date. 


So H-U-R-R-Y. 
Representing : 
a Oval Hygiene & 


348 Peoples Gee 
Good Hardware Building 
= See Se 
Drug Toples Harrison 1608 





_— 

















JONES -JONES 


Suite, 1307 
59 East Madison Street 
Chicago 


(A newly organized partner- 
ship for the more efficient 
representation of a few good 
publications.) 
To those publishers satisfactorily 
represented in Chicago, we have 
nothing to offer. 


But to those realizing that the 
Middle West territory should yield 
them greater volume, we suggest 
the consideration of our services 
—provided, of course, the publica- 
tion measures up to our standards 
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EMPLOYER WANTED 


If you are a busy executive in 
need of a personal secretary who 
can take dictation when necessary, 
handle correspondence without 
dictation, make your appointments 
and see to it that they are kept, re- 
lieve you of exacting detail, never 
let anything go to your desk that 
she can handle, in short be another 
pair of hands and eyes for you, 
then you need me. Would like to 
work with a man who owns his 
own business, or be reasonably 
sure of years of service ahead and 
not be subject to change because 
of possible change of management. 
Am not seeking just a job, or a 
soft, easy berth. I want an oppor- 
tunity to prove my ability, to use 
my brains, to grow into an execu- 
tive position. 

I can bring to you a pleasing per- 
sonality, trustworthiness, nearly twelve 
years’ experience. I am an unusual 
young woman looking for an unusual 
opportunity—the kind that is not ad- 
vertised in daily newspapers. Highest 
credentials as to character and ability. 
Initial salary $2500 a year. Address: 
Box 53, care of Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising Manager 
WANTED 


If you are a working advertising 
manager, who can fit in conge- 
nially with an aggressive organiza- 
tion, which works out its problems 
by conference rather than through 
individual stars ; a man with ideas, 
good lay-out ability, proper bal- 
ance, and thorough experience 
which will fit you to handle a cam- 
paign headed by two page spreads 
in the Saturday Evening Post; a 
real opportunity awaits you with 
a solid western manufacturer of 
national repute and distribution. 
Your home wili be in the west, and 
we wish to consider nothing but 
a permanent connection. If you 
have these qualifications, write,- 
giving fullest details of your past 
experience, salary expected, per- 
sonal make-up, and samples of 
your work if you desire. All re- 


plies strictly confidential. Address 
D. B., Box 50, care Printers’ Ink. 
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form all the year round. It was 
offered for sale to the consumer 
and the trade in airtight packages 
(comb) and in glass jars, (ex- 
tracted). Other advertisements 
featured its value as food and as 
an alternative for sugar—for 
sweetening, cooking and flavoring. 
The difference between Airline 
Honey and so-called “pick-up” 
honey was described as follows: 

“Infinite care in selecting uni- 
formly high-grade honey is the 
reason for packing it under the 
Airline label. Neither we nor the 
bees can change the quality of 
nature’s sweets—we can only 
make certain that when you buy 
Airline honey you are picking 
your delight from the choicest 
honey-bearing flowers that grow.” 

Two distinct advertising cam- 
paigns are conducted, one for Air- 
line honey in the general mag- 
azines, and one for beekeepers’ 
supplies in class publications. The 
purpose of one is to create a mar- 
ket for Airline. honey; the pur- 
pose of the other is to induce 
people to keep bees—two con- 
flicting purposes, it would seem, 
but in reality each is a necessary 
concomitant of the other. Instead 
of creating competition for itself 
by increasing the number of bee- 
keepers, the Root company is 
actually providing a wider and 
better market for the products of 
the beekeepers as well as its own. 
The result is more and better 
honey. The method of advertis- 
ing the beekeepers’ supply line 
makes this clear. 


MORE BEES WANTED 


Bees are very desirable citizens. 
There are nowhere near enough 
bees in this country. Not only 
are they “natural resources” them- 
selves but they help to increase 
the value of the other natural re- 
sources. Professor W. P. Tufts, 
College of Agriculture, University 
of California, said that one colony 
of honeybees should be provided 
for each acre of orchard. An ex- 
periment on red clover blossoms 
showed that of two patches of 
equal size, one exposed and the 
other covered with netting to keep 
off the bees, the exposed blossoms 
produced twenty-one per cent 
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John Splain 
joined the staff of The Martin 
V. Kelley Co. on March 15th, 
1920, with headquarters at 
the New York office. Mr. 
Splain will act as account ex- 
ecutive, to which duties he 
brings a wide experience 
in the planning and opera- 
tion of sales and advertising 
campaigns. 


The 
Martin V. Kelley Company 
Advertising 
Toledo New York Chicago 
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**Hell’’—said the Duchess 


—which is simply a borrowed headline used here 
to catch the roving attention of those motor 
truck sales-managers who have not stopped to 
realize that most of the bricks, lumber, lime, sand, 
cement, wallboard, tile, roofing, steel, and so on that 
are used in construction operations in this country are 
handled by retail dealers in building materials and that 
10,000 of these dealers are reached monthly through 


id a 
Poptimist 
Edited with a Smile 


4 magazine of Push, Pepper and Purpose It gets 
down to brass tacks Its mission is to make a 
better business man of the building material 
dealer. It has been welcomed by the dealer be- 
cause it’s a handy size, it prints meaty stuff and it 
sparkles, 


The Peptimist has shattered trade paper precedents 
—it will shatter advertising records if you give it a 
chance to serve you, Mr. Manufacturer of trucks, 
trailers, bodies and loading equipment. 


For the crass details of page size, rates, etc., address 
The Peptimist, 313 New Telegraph Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Oh yes, of course—we've made application for A. B. C. 
membership. ’ 
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Pro- 
fessor Bailey, of Cornell Univer- 
sity says: “Bees are much more 
efficient agents of pollination in 
our fruits than wind, and their 
absence is always deleterious.” 
Advertising is always proud to 


more seeds than the other. 


get into good company. How 
proud should it be in this case, 
where in addition to being in good 
company, it is using its influence 
to put more bees in the land, add 
to the nation’s natural wealth, and 
provide a lucrative pastime for 
many people? 

There you have the keynote of 
the advertising campaign for the 
sale of beekeepers’ supplies. This 
year the list of mediums comprise 
68 leading agricultural publica- 
tions, a considerable increase over 
any preceding year, for during 
1920 the advertising will seek to 
attract a number of professional 
men not hitherto appealed to, such 
as bankers, ministers and doctors. 

One advertisement is entitled 
“Bees and Better Banking” in 
which the banker is told to go 
outdoors for his recreation, where 
the songs of birds, the flowers and 
wild life will soothe his frazzled 
nerves and restore his fagged 
brain. The delights of beekeeping 
are enlarged upon,—‘“a recreation 
that combines a world of wonder 
with a bit of profit.” 

Other advertisements are en- 
titled “A Banker Gets Tired,” 
“When Preachers Grow Old,” 
“Preachers and Bees,” “Doctoring 
the’ Doctors,” and “As Good as 
Golf.” Each piece of copy offers 
beekeeping to the professional 
man as a hobby, a recreation or a 
profitable vocation. Nor is the 
boy overlooked. “A Boy’s Busi- 
ness is Important” is the title of 
an advertisement aimed at parents 
of boys and describing beekeeping 
as something which will “get him 
to observing, to thinking and to 
doing something carefully, and 
pay him dollars besides.” All 
these advertisements offer a free 
booklet, “Bees for Pleasure and 
Profit,” which presents beekeeping 
to the amateur in a most attractive 
form. 

The booklet is 434 by 634 inches, 
contains 40 pages, with a cover 
handsomely printed in two colors. 
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When you are pressed 
for time and want to 
be sure of getting good 
copy at short notice, let 
me s up a special 
series of advertisements 
for you! 


- Write for Special Series Service Offer 


E. SAMPSON 
Advertising Specialist 
Tel. Bryant 4910 
Box 333 Gen’l P. 0. 
” NEW YORK CITY 
Author of 
**Advertise!’’ 




















ASSISTANT 
MANAGER 


Mail Order 
Department 


A LARGE Book Pub- 
lishing House has 
an exceptional opportunity 
for a man who can plan 
large mailings, develop 
and arrange for lists, plan 
and when necessary pre- 
pare copy and layouts, and 
in general be responsible 
for mailing efforts from 
plan to Post Office. Evi- 
dence of capability for 
eventual management of 
the department will be 
the determining factor as 
between applicants. Indi- 
cate salary expectations. 
Correspondence confiden- 
tial. Address T. P., Box 
51, Printers’ Ink Weekly. 
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Do You Need a 
Reliable Secretary ? 


Young lady, now secretary to 
publishers’ representative, with six 
years’ experience, desires similar 
position as secretary to advertising 
executive, or publishers’ represen- 
tative, in New York. 

She is thoroughly dependable, 
honest, enthusiastic, of excellent 
character and personality, an ex- 
pert stenographer, capable of as- 
suming responsibility, writes an 
effective business letter and knows 
the advertising business. She has 
the unusual ability of anticipating 
your needs, and relieves her em- 
ployer of all office details. 

Present salary $40 weekly. 

Her work has been so satisfac- 
tory and efficient that her present 
employer—who is leaving the city 
—is inserting this advertisement 
to help secure for her a high-grade 
connection. 

Address N. R., Box 54, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





Are You Interested 
* . 
in Charting? 
It’s the NEW WAY of forming 
good judgment 

We have just completed the first re- 
vised edition of the Master Course in 
Business Charting, consisting of fifteen 
complete lessons and three lectures. 
Leading Business and University men 
have contributed in compiling the most 
approved Charting Principles in easy-to- 
understand style and instantly usable 
form. Thousands of dollars have been 
spent in gathering these valuable prin- 
ples and in arranging them so that you 
can secure them for your own use at 
a very moderate cost. You can now in- 
stantly apply these principles to any prob- 
lem or plan. They show you how to: 


1—Understand quickly. 
2—Think clearly. 
8—Talk convincingly. 
4—Do thoroughly. 


Let us send you the first of these les- 
sons absolutely free together with com- 
plete particulars; you will be under no 
obligation. Simply write us today and 
we will send you by return mail Lesson 
One in Charting Business Principles, 
FREE. Address Business Charting In- 
stitute, 716 Kestner Building, 5 North 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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The story is interestingly told. 
First the bees are pictured and 
described, then the hive is illus- 
trated by diagram with all the 
parts and _ functions. clearly 
marked; “What Honeybees Eat 
and Where They Find Food” is 
another chapter; and how bees 
make honey, beeswax and honey- 
comb is explained. Throughout 
the booklet instances of successful 
amateur beekeeping are _ inter- 
polated. 


FROM EGYPT TO THE PROMISED LAND 


It was a happy day for the bees 
when they came to Medina and 
began to advertise. For ages the 
bee has been a mystery and a mar- 
vel to man. Man in general has 
had hitherto less intelligence than 
the bee, for all he did was to stand 
and look at it and wonder, until 
Root came. Root said, “I'll help 
the bee,” and so the bee started to 
work for Root, and after fifty 
years of service has made a town 
of 3,000 inhabitants famous all 
over the world as “home.” 

To-day A, I. Root is 80 years 
old, and like Moses, “his eye is 
not dim nor his natural force 
abated.” The children of Israel 
were a great peopie but they need- 
ed a leader and an advertiser. 
Moses was both. The Bee is a 
great insect. It too needed a 
leader and an advertiser. It 
found both in Root. A bee colony 
may contain as many as 50,000 
bees but only one queen. It is 
estimated that there are in -the 
neighborhood of 750,000 beekeep- 
ers in this country, a very large 
proportion of whom have been led 
into the work through the efforts 
of the A. I. Root Company. In- 
asmuch as there are no kings in 
the bee family, would it be alto- 
gether infelicitous then to say of 
Root, he is the King of the Bees? 





Spellman Succeeds Arrick 


John Lawrence Spellman has been 
appointed publicity manager of the 
Chicago Telephone Company, succeeding 
Clifford Arrick, who has become vice- 
president of the National City Bank 
of Chicago, as recently announced in 
Printers’ Inx. Mr. Spellman has been 
employed at various times by the City 
Press Association, the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner ard Chicago Tribune. 
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AKRON, OHIO, 
“The City of Opportunity” 


AKRON 


EVENING and SUNDAY 


TIMES 


. “Akron’s Ablest Newspaper” 






Advertise in Akron— 
get your share of 
Akron’s world famous 











‘ Member of A. B.C. 
payrolls, If you want 
to put your products 
across Big in Akron, There Is Only 
rely on the Evening , 
and Sunday Times. One Sunday Newspaper 
Published in Akron 


First in Advertising 
First in News 
First in Prestige 


An opportunity for you 
to completely cover this 
rich field at one cost. 





Associated Press Service 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. nevrycnGhitre Boston 
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DVANTAGEOUS ADVERTISING 
Capably Administered by the 
Principals of the Company. 
NEWSPAPER MAGAZINE 
OUTDOOR 


The Machen & Dowd Co. 
<Advertisin dgency 
Produce Exchange Cob TOLEDO, 
Building “ OHIO 


Member American Associition of Advertising Agencies 
Member National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
Member Advertising Agencies’ Corporation 
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Are There F, S. Cunning- 
ham, president 


Too Many 
of Butler Broth- 
Set Advertis- ers, told a staff 


ing Rules? writer that he 
did not think a great deal of the 
so-called trained advertising man. 
He prefers to take a man of 
brains and ability and supply the 
necessary training himself. His 
idea is that the trained advertis- 
ing man has too much to unlearn 
and is possibly too “sot” in his 
ideas. 

This is pretty much along the 
line of the convictions expressed 
by Henry Schott, advertising di- 
rector of Montgomery Ward and 
Company. Mr. Schott, in a 
Printers’ INK interview 


some 
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months ago, expressed himsé 
about the same as did Mr. Cu 
ningham, making the further ¢ 
servation that newspaper men aff 
best for copy writers because @ 
their adaptability and the litt 
habit they have of getting thing 
done. 

Mr. Schott’s remarks started 
lively controversy which extended 
clear to London. We printed 3 
couple of articles—one on ead 
side of the proposition. Enough 
articles were submitted—goo/ 
ones, too—to fill an entire issue 
of this publication. 

Whatever may be the individual 
opinion as to the soundness of 
the position taken by these two 
leading figures in mail-order ad- 
vertising, we think it will be gen- 
erally recognized that they speak 
from experience and_ without 
prejudice. Being advertising men 
themselves, and pretty good ones 
at that, they are in a fair posi- 
tion to judge as to the best means} 
of getting advertising men that 
will measure up to their stand- 
ards. 

We are inclined to believe that} 
Mr. Cunningham stated the casé¢ 
a bit too strongly. Just the same 
there is enough soundness in his 
argument to make advertising 
men sit up and take notice. 

Advertising as it is understood 
and practiced these days is one 
of the newest of professions. It 
has, perhaps, fewer unbreakable 
rules than any other. It is one 
in which great adaptability to 
circumstances and to conditions 
must be shown if one is going 
to win. 

Is the trained advertising man 
too much inclined to apply set 
rules to selling problems he may 
encounter? We ask this question 
in the spirit of constructive criti- 
cism. Advertising is one of thé 
most elastic forces in the world 
of business. It is a matter of 
telling the news about a thing 
in a way that will make people 
buy it. The real advertising man 
—and you can find him in good 
agencies the country over—is the 
one who works with the fewest 
rules. He approaches his job or 
his client’s selling proposition on 
the basis that unless he is thor- 
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oughly sold on the thing him- 
self in an understanding, con- 
vincing way he cannot expect to 
sell it to others. 

The really efficient advertising 
man is adaptability itself. He 
sizes up conditions, visualizes his 
selling field and then makes the 
methods fit. These can be formed 
to meet the exigencies of the oc- 
casion. 

Mr. Cunningham declares the 
trained advertising man, so far 
as his experience has gone, is dis- 
inclined thus to adapt himself, 
showing, instead, a -somewhat 
hard-headed insistence upon ap- 
plying cut-and-dried rules. 

It will: be generally agreed, we 
believe, that advertising men 
showing such lack of adaptability 
are by no means in touch with 
the profession’s best thought. If 
an advertising man cannot sell 
himself thoroughly to the big boss 
—using such methods as may be 
required to do this—then he is 
going to have difficulty in selling 
the big boss’s goods. 

There are, of course, advertis- 
ing men of the type Mr. Cun- 
ningham mentioned, but, looking 
at the profession as a whole, we 
believe he will find comparatively 
few of them. 


What Adver= The man who 


tising Does = for wages 
seldom realizes 
for Labor that the firm’s 


advertising directly affects him 
and all men who invest services 
instead of capital in the industrial 
enterprise. 

Too often even the worker who 
thinks constructively, considers 
production as complete in itself. 
When raw materials, plus ma- 
chinery, plus management and 
labor produce the finished prod- 
uct he often feels that the proc- 
ess is complete. He forgets the 
fact that until the finished prod- 
uct is in the hands of its users 
there is no money for either capi- 
tal or labor to divide. 

The place of advertising and 
salesmanship in the distributive 
process, and its bearings on the 
contents of his pay envelope are 
not pointed out to him often 
enough. 
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The president of a large manu- 
facturing company discovered by 
investigation a curious fact. His 
men, good Americans all of them, 
imagined that the real profits in 
the business came from the sale 
of common stock in Wall Street. 
The difference between the par 
value and the selling price they 
believed was pocketed by the firm. 
The president blamed himself for 
this misapprehension and started 
to remedy it by some bulletin 
board posters within the plant. 
He realized that leaving the eco- 
nomic education of his men to the 
street-corner orator was _ short- 
sighted policy. 

Does not every employer owe 
it to his customers, his stock- 
holders and the public to enlight- 
en his men upon the workings of 
modern business? In this task it 
would be well to point out the 
value of the firm’s advertising, 
and its place in the economic 
scheme. Unless a man is told to 
the contrary he may believe that 
the advertising is done merely be- 
cause the boss “wants to see his 
name in the papers.” 

It could well be pointed out to 
him that some of the greatest in- 
dustries in America, employing a 
large number of workers, have 
been developed almost entirely 
through advertising. Advertising 
has actually created occupations 
which would never have existed, 
except for its use. 

A fact of even greater interest 
to labor is the regularity of em- 
ployment offered by firms which 
are consistent and regular adver- 
tisers. Those industries in which 
men are worked long hours for 
a certain period of the year, and 
laid off in idleness for another, 
are almost without exception in- 
dustries which have never built 
up a regular market through ad- 
vertising. Instances in which the 
use of advertising have made sea- 
sonable products into all-year- 
round, may be found in large 
number in the files of Printers’ 
INK. 

Advertising as business insur- 
ance; as a builder of good-will 
on the part of the buyer, and 
pride in craftsmanship on the 
part of the maker effects the 


| 
| 































worker’s future as well as the 
owner’s. 

One factory which realizes how 
closely its advertising touches on 
morale, labor turnover, and men- 
tal attitude, has adopted the pol- 
icy of having each piece of copy 
submitted to a committee of the 
workers for criticism and sugges- 
tion. The advertising manager 
says that as they have a share in 
the making of the product, they 
are entitled to a share in suggest- 
ing what is said about that prod- 
uct, and in sharing responsibility 
for its performance. 

The manufacturer of to-day 
cannot afford to leave the educa- 
tion of his workers entirely to 
the professor of the soap box. It 
is time the charge that we are a 
nation of economic illiterates is 
denied. Telling the workers how 
advertising helps all the partners 
in industry is a step in the right 
direction. 





The Many manufac- 
Hardwood (tters who be- 
long to informa- 

Association 


tion - exchang- 

Decision ing associations 
are unnecessarily disturbed about 
the recent Memphis decision in 
the case of the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association. 

A preliminary injunction was 
issued on March 16 by the United 
States District Court restraining 
this association and its 333 mem- 
bers from continuing the opera- 
tion of the “open-price” plan of 
competitive co-operation. In its 
complaint, the Department of 
Justice says that this body dis- 
tributed to its “open-price” mem- 
bers monthly stock reports, pro- 
duction reports and weekly sales 
reports showing separately each 
actual sale of hardwood lumber 
made by the member companies, 
giving the name of the selling 
company, the kind and quantity 
of lumber sold, its destination and 
the selling price. 

There is nothing in Judge Mc- 
Call’s opinion that may be con- 
strued as a criticism of trade as- 
sociations, of the open-price plan 
or of the practice of exchanging 
legitimate information among 
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competitors. Many accounts of 
the decision that have been pub- 
lished somehow give the impres- 
sion that it is the exchange of 
trade statistics that has been 
legally questioned in this case, 

The association was attacked 
not because the activities in 
which it engaged were unlawful, 
but because it was alleged that 
the net result of those activities 
had “the purpose and effect of 
maintaining and increasing 
prices.” 

Judge McCall in considering 
the documentary evidence pre- 
sented declared that “the common 
note running through it all is ‘in- 
crease of prices.’ It is difficult if 
not impossible, on this record, to 
escape the conclusion that the 
purpose and intention of the plan 
was to suppress competition 
among its members and create 
and perpetuate a condition in the 
hardwood lumber manufacturing 
business wherein the production 
of hardwood lumber was to be 
kept low enough to maintain 
prices on an ascending scale, but 
not so low as to drive prices to 
such heights, under the stimulat- 
ing influence produced by the 
propaganda to ‘build now’ that 
consumers would be induced to 
use substitutes.” 

The Judge takes particular 
pains to say that a combination 
is not necessarily unlawful, but 
that if it is, everything done to 
consummate the unlawful pur- 
“ need not in itself be unlaw- 
ul. 

The hardwood association’s 
work was questioned by the De- 
payment of Justice because it put 
too much emphasis on price. 

The injunction that has been 
issued does not in _ principle 
operate to prohibit the exchange 
of information by other associa- 
tions. The Government, we are 
informed, does not intend to pro- 
ceed against the numerous trade 
associations now in existence, but 
it will do so in the case of some 
industries in which the Depart- 
ment of Justice officials believe 
that there has been restraint of 
trade and an undue enhancement 
of prices through the operations 
of a trade association, 
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New Quarters— 





After March 31st,— 
The Red Cross Magazine 


will be located in its new offices 
in The Albemarle Building, 
1107 Broadway, New York 
City. 

This building is situated on 
the west side of Broadway, near 
Twenty-fourth Street. 

The new Telephone Number 
will be Watkins 7700. 

After March 31st— 


The RED CROSS MAGAZINE 


Owned and Published Exclusively by The American Red Cross 
1107 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Chicago 


San Francisco Boston 


























Part Time Service 
Available! 
Eliminate That Overtime 


I can give to a limited number of 
manufacturers or to those requiring 
copy, layout and art service or super- 
vision, a portion of my time at a 
nominal fee. 

To those requiring a complcte 
series of advertisements or letters 
to tie up with a general campaign 
I will make a special offer. 

Write promptly, state your require- 
ments and be one of the few who 
can be accommodated with this offer. 

Address: 

R. ELLWOOD, 
Care of Printers’ Ink, 
833 Peoples Gas Building, 
hicago. 

















Sales Account 
Wanted 


We desire to get in touch 
with a manufacturer of a 
high grade product who de- 
sires sales representation in 
the Chicago territory. 


We offer a very high 
grade sales ability, and de- 
sire only an account that 
will fit in with that ability. 
Article can be either a new 
one of merit or one that is 
already established. Com- 
mission basis only with ex- 
clusive sales representation. 


R. A. MORGAN CO. 


170 W. Randolph St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Ward 


Montgomery Ward & Co, will estab- 


lish a great mail-order plant in St. Paul, 
Minn. 
which will cost $2 


uN 1921. 


sis has been assistant general mer- 
chandise manager of the company. 


R. D. Tyler, general superintendent of 


the Chicago house, will be superintend- 


ent at St. Paul. 





Advertising Service 
Department 


A special advertising service depart- 
ment has been organized by Mayer 
Brothers, (Chicago, manufacturers of 
young men *s and boys’ clothing. It will 
be in charge of I. Wagner, formerly 
er. editor of the American Arti 
san, Chicago, who will work in co-oper- 
ation with A. H. Lipman, sales and 
advertising manager. 


Starts 





Two New Accounts for Camp- 
bell-Ewald 


The Industrial Extension Institute 
and Walter Kidde & Co., both of New 
York, have placed their advertising in 
the hands of the New York office of 
the Campbell-Ewald Company of De- 
troit. The Extension Institute handles 
a course of instruction in factory and 
industrial management and idde & 
Company are construction engineers. 


H. J. Hammond Made Service 
Manager 


H. J. Hammond has been made 
managér of the service department of 
Brick and Clay Record, and Building 
Supply News, Chicago. Mr. Hammond 
has been a member of the service de- 
partments of the Gile Tractor & Engine 
Company and the Stearns Salts Lum- 
ber Company, both of Ludington, Mich. 








J. W. Beckman Joins O. Arm- 
leder Company 


James W. Beckman, formerly with 
the International Motor Company, New 
York, has been made assistant sales 
manager of the O. Armleder Company, 
Cincinnati, manufacturer of Armleder 
motor trucks. Mr. Beckman will also 
have charge of the advertising of Arm- 
leder motor trucks. 





Erwin Rankin in Bank Adver- 
tising 

Erwin Rankin, formerly advertising 

natagte for the Hart & Hegeman Mfg. 


Hartford, Conn., has resigned to 
manager for the 





become Het 
Fidelity "¥t Company of 
Buffalo, N. Y 


Buffalo, 


Apr. I, 1920 


St. Paul Plant for Montgomery 


The firm will erect a building 
,750,000 and expects 
to have it ready for occupancy by May 
The general manager of the 
Paul house will be P. C. Maylone, 
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HEN you wish to reach the heart of the Confectionery industry, 
and get into really intimate touch with the men whe make and who 
sell candy, you can do so quickly by using 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
CONFECTIONER 


Established 1891 


HERE is no paper that is more widely read in the Confectionery, 
Cocoa and Chocolate, and Ice Cream industries. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONFECTIONER reaches every important 
market in the world and has interested readers in every branch of the 
industries it serves. 


It is an authoritative source of information and is ready at all times 
to willingly cooperate with its advertisers and their agents. 


Published in the middle of each month. 
Before planning any more candy campaigns, be sure and write to 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONFECTIONER 
621 Broadway, New York 














Advertising Agency 
Production Manager 


We are a New York Agency. We want a man to 
direct the entire flow of production through the 
copy, art, and mechanical departments. 

He must possess an expert knowledge of typography; 
this is essential. He must know good art work and 
good copy. 

He must be competent to fit into the spirit of a grow- 
ing business having a variety of nationally known 
clients and he must have a good general knowledge 
of what is going on in advertising circles. 

Give full information. Your letter will receive 
prompt attention and be treated confidentially. 


Address “‘G. A.,’’ Box 52, care of Printers’ Ink 















The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


i OVERTES has a way of 
solving some unique prob- 
lems, when everything else fails. 

But many people resort to it 
only by chance or because they 
stumble upon the sdlution at the 
last minute. 

The Schoolmaster was talking 
with a member of the Class who 
has been in Florida recently. 

Too much advertising of the 
wrong kind had done consider- 
able damage in certain tourist 
centres. Press agents had sent 
out word that these towns were 
literally crowded, packed and 
jammed with people. It was diffi- 
cult to secure accommodations; 
people were sleeping in their au- 
tomobiles and in churches. Never 
had such a jam been known be- 
fore in Florida. 

The same thing happened to 
Cuba. Tourists were actually 
frightened away from the island 
by reports in newspapers, mag- 
azines and, verbally, that if one 
more tourist landed, he would 
have to sleep on the boat that 
brought him there. 

St. Petersburg, on the west 
coast of Florida, ran up against 
this unfortunate condition. It 
was rumored that the town could 
not take care of another visitor. 
This was not true and it was 
really doing St. Petersburg a 
great deal of harm. 

A hurried consulation on the 
part of the Board of Trade 
evolved a happy idea, 

Each day, in a list of the larger 
newspapers, not only of Florida, 
but of other States, appeared a 
neatly set-up bulletin. It was 
headed: “St. Petersburg Daily 
Hotel Bulletin” and, beneath, in 
brackets, a line to the effect that 
the copy for the advertisement 
was sent by wire, daily, from the 
town. 


And every day the Bulletin 


carried names of hotels where 
accommodations could be had, the 
number of rooms and facts rela- 
tive to them, 





The prevailing weather condi- 
tions were also included, such as 
“Temperature sixty—sunshine all 
day.” 

It was not long before results 
began to show, the advertising 
being answered by wire or letter, 
and people writing to the various 
listed hotels. A grave injustice 
was corrected via an ingenious 
advertising idea. 

Now other Florida resort towns 
are following the lead, and the 
scheme threatens to become uni- 
versal, 

* * * 

We are living in the speediest 
of all ages! 

That is why advertising is tak- 
ing on the character of “live 
news” more and more and must 
be prepared in a less leisurely 
fashion than heretofore. It is 
even hinted that the day will come 
when advertisers will not think 
of making up their schedules six 
months in advance, Too much 
can happen in that period, to 
markets, merchandise and the 
public’s buying mood. 

The modern advertising cam- 
paign is one in which this speed 
idea is emphasized and_ the 
Schoolmaster has noted this point 
as being one of the surprising 
recent developments. Foods are 
advertised as saving time; need- 
ing no cooking; ready for the 
table in a second or two. The 
many household devices are all 
advertising as getting through 
with jobs quickly as well as effi- 
ciently. The old-time New Eng- 
land housewife would stand 
aghast if she could see what her 
modern sister of the home can 
and is doing. 

Even the home itself can be put 
up “while you wait,” as it were. 

A pupil calls attention to 
gravure section advertising of the 
Aladdin Company, of Bay City, 
Mich., maker of “ready-to-wear” 
bungalows, summer _ cottages, 
dwelling and garages. 

As proof that the prospective 
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In Philadelphia stands a 
small building through whose 


doors have passed big people. 
In the passing of each is 
hidden a message for us. 


Opposite Independence Hall 







NKLIN—statesman, scientist, 
man— lives as truly today as a 
century and a half ago because 

he governed rather than was gov- 
erned by the simple details that make 
life. His success was assured when 
he knew the meaning to himself and 
others of the word service. 


GATCHEL & MANNING. INC. 


CA STINSON. PRESIDENT 


Photo-éngravers 







PHILADELPHIA 

















COPY-WRITER 
WANTED 


By Large Agency 


Here is a great opportunity for the right sort of 
man—one who can write real selling copy, yet one 
— is more than a copy-writer: a business man as 
well. 

He must have had considerable experience, pref- 
erably in agencies. He must have to his credit 
several real successes. He must be a man who has 
done big things and who is prepared to go a long 
way in the future. 

Superficiality will not attract. We must be shown 
that he is a man of acknowledged standing in the 
field of copy-writing. He must display a fine sense 
of salesmanship. It is a writer we want, not an art 
director nor a layout man. We must emphasize his 
ability to write. 

To such a man there is an opening in Chicago. 
And it offers a splendid future. 

Write us completely about your work. 

Box 425, care Printers’ Ink 
833 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Le Nouvelliste 


of Lyons 
The best result getter in pro- 
vincial France and indispensable 
to all advertisers in the wealthy 
Lyons district. 


To the Small 


Manufacturer— 


We are just as ready to 
talk to the man who has 
$100 to invest in an ad- 
vertising film as to the 
man who has $10,000. 
And we can tell him all 
about using it to the best 
advantage. We not only 
produce films for our clients—we 
render them service. 


What's Your Problem? 


Commercial Publicity Film Co. 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ARTIST 


Large manufacturing cor- 
poration in the Middle West 
is in need of an artist for its 
house organ—a man who 
has had experience in mag- 
azine work, story illustra- 
ting, and cover designs. A 
thorough knowledge of pho- 
tographic layout work is de- 
sirable. 











This is a splendid oppor- 
tunity. 


If you are interested, write 


at once, stating qualifica- 
tions and salary wanted. 
Also submit samples of 
work. 


Address 


P. A., Box 42 
Care Printers’ Ink 
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house owner need not be kept 
waiting long, a photographer was 
sent to follow the speedy growth 
of one of these homes—and a 
right good sized one, too. The 
pictures are used to illlustrate the 
advertisement. 

Illustration Number 1 shows 
what has been accomplished the 
first day. The frame work is be- 
ginning to show and all the lum- 
ber is piled,. ready and waiting. 
Then comes noon, of the third 
day, and the home has taken defi- 
nite shape. On the seventh day 
it looks almost completed and the 
last illustration shows the condi- 
tion on the twelfth day—the 
house is ready for occupancy ! 

Some speed! 

* - * 

Is there anything in the ethics 
of advertising to prevent a cam- 
paign doubling up on its own ac- 
tivities and helping to advertise 
the community in which the prod- 
uct is made? 

The Schoolmaster has watched 
the new idea being used in South- 
ern papers by Jefferson Thomas, 
an advertising agent of Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Mr. Thomas ran a campaign 
for The Cameron & Barkley Com- 
pany, of Jacksonville, on the con- 
cern’s corn meal and feed mill 
machine. The advertisements ap- 
peared in the usual channels and 
finally Mr. Thomas reduced them 
to inch and a half widths and 
built them into the body of four 
and five column display matter 
for his own agency. 

But— 

It is to be noticed that these 
secondary advertisements were 
really boosts for the city of 
Jacksonville, where the machine 
was built. They were advertise- 
ments within advertisements— 


GOOD PRINTING—CHEAP 


A Few Money-Saving Prices 
1000 4-page Folders 34%x6¥% in. $10.00 
Bach additional thousand 3.00 
1000 4-page Folders, 4x9 in.... 12.50 
Each additional thousand 4.50 
1000 4-page Folders, 6x9 In... 16.00 
Each additional thousand 6.00 
FREE—our large package of samples 
ERNEST A. FANTUS CO., Printers 
525 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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within advertisements, if you 
please, a combination the School- 
master has never noticed used in 
quite this manner. 

The text of one of the dis- 
plays tell the story and we give 


it in part: 
“Advertising Jacksonville by a 
Big Supply Concern. Houses 


which supply useful merchandise 


to the surrounding territory are | 


an asset to any city. The satis- 
faction given by the goods and 
the service of such houses are 
helpful to other legitimate enter- 
prises of the town, Supply 
houses that liberally advertise 
their wares are doubly valuable 
to the community—the direct re- 
turns they receive are none the 
less by reason of the indirect 
benefit to others. Jacksonville is 
fortunate in having a number of 
excellent concerns, among which 
the largest and one of the best is 
the Cameron & Barkley Com- 
pany, With branches in Miami and 
Tampa. This house advertises in 
a manner that is both to its own 
advantage and assists in attract- 
ing favorable attention to Jack- 
sonville, in all parts of Florida.” 
It is argued that every adver- 
tiser, issuing a campaign, not only 
advertises himself, but his town. 
* * 


The Schoolmaster happened to 
be glancing through his file of 
house-organs ard in an old copy 
of the “Timken Magazine” ran 
into an article that is more impor- 
tant now than when originally 
printed. 

It is a plea for sane truck ad- 
vertising, and a striking argu- 
ment against “stunts” that might 
mislead, to the ultimate harm of 
the product. The artist is taken 
to task for showing trucks bear- 
ing unreasonable loads—goods 
piled high in air, regardless of the 








ED. HAUBRICH 
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34 ST. NEW YORK 
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GEORGE SETON THOMPSON CO. 


Sales Promotion Literature 


Planning —Copy and Art — Printing 
Colorgrams—House gans 
Booklets—Catalogs 
122 WEST POLK STREET 
Phone, Wabash 7316 CHICAGO 














DRUG BUYER | 
WANTED 


Independent chain of Drug Stores in 
Southern city wants experienced Drug 
Buyer. A wide-awake, aggressive man 
with initiative and energy will find 
exceptional opportunity. Address in 
confidence, P. D. 8., Box 55, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 
















. Don’t use out-of-date, in- 
figures. New 


© t 
Richey eeencuinn, advertising 
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it pocket 
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THE RICHEY DATA — 
403 Meridian Lite Bldg., Indianapolis, U. 











WORDS WIN! 


For want of the right word many 
an appeal or description has suffered. 
Like the enthusiastic Frenchman's 
remarks on witnessing some notable 
scene: Superb! Sublime! Pretty Good! 

To all of us comes that moment 
“When words fail,” and so to save 
us the tedious task of searching thru 
our ponderous Webster, we have com- 
piled a handy little WEBSTERETTE, 
which gives you easy access to the 
choicest words that may be success- 
fully employed in the making of a 
good advertisement or sales letter. 


Selected Words For Selling 


Contains the most expressive and 
convincing words in the entire realm 
of human thought which may be used 
to express 


Quality— Advantages— Price 


To the man who writes advertising or sales 
letters this little book is worth real money. 
Pocket size, so arranged that—ZiIP!—you 
have before you a complete selection of those 
words which, if correctly used, will influence 
your readers to your way of thinking. Price 
One Dollar, Postpaid. 


DALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Denver, Colorado 








and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


reaches the owners and managers of office 
buildings and apartment ho These 
men buy the materials for both construc- 
tion and maintenance. A rich field for 
advertisers. 


City Hall Square Building, Chicago 
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Office Wppliances 


The one journal which covers 

the field of office equipment 
More than 315 manufacturers making use of 
every issue. Send 2 cents for sample cupy. 

417 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
New York Adv. Office, 508 Tribune Bldg. 


OSTAGE 


The 25c monthly magazine that 
tells how to transact business 
by mail—Advertising, Selling, Collect- 
ing, Catalogs, Booklets, Circulars, 
Letters, Office Systems, Mone eee 
Ideas. Send $1.00 for 6 mon’ 


POSTAGE, One Madison Ave., N. Y. 




















WESTERN ADVERTISING the monthly 
Magazine of seas, waformation, inspustion 
Tells business men what they want to know 
about Advertising Keeps you posted 
on Western conditions A necessity 
for progressive men $200 @ year 



















Mail Order 
ADVERTISING 


It is an open secret that while we 
operate a well-equipped advertising 
agency, numerous pro: ninent advertis- 
ers, under contract with other agen- 
cies, find it feasible to pay us to pro- 
duce their mail-order advertisements 
und literature. Pleased to have you 
_ Write to or talk with us. 220 West 
“42nd St., New York. Bryant 5907. 


SCOTT & SCOTT 
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carrying capacity of that partic- 
ular truck--and each one has its 
definite, specified limit, 

The article says in part: 

“It is the opinion of truck manu- 
facturers that commercial cars 
are universally overloaded and 
that guarantees should not be ex- 
pected to cover the abuses to 
which they are subjected. Com- 
pelling salesmen to stick absolute- 
ly to the truth is an impossible 
job, but the manufacturers are 
at least partly to blame for pres- 
ent _conditions. ‘Stunt’ adver- 
tising has done more to encourage 
and invite overloading than any- 
thing else. 

“When a man is in the market 
for a motor truck he usually reads 
the advertising in the different 
papers and magazines to get a line 
upon what is being offered. He 
sees where the X.Y.Z. truck, of 
one ton capacity has been loaded 
with 10,000 pounds and climbed a 
hill of thirty degrees with ease. 

“Name and location of owner 
is given and a photograph or 
drawing shows the truck perform- 
ing the feat. What the adver- 
tisement does NOT say, is what 
happens if the truck has to carry 
this load every day. By advertis- 
ing that his truck will perform 
certain duties in excess of his 
regular guaranty the manufacturer 
automatically broadens the guar- 
anty to meet the statements that 
influence its purchase. 

“The courts take cognizance of 
the fact that an advertiser may 
become over-enthusiastic regard- 











LOS ANGELES 
Evening Herald 


Carries a greater volume 
of advertising than any 
daily on the Pacific coast 


DAILY 
CIRCULATION 


123,305 
Charter Member A. B.C. 
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ing his product and that a certain 
amount of ‘puffing,’ self-praise 
and grandiose statements are 
allowable. He can say his truck 
is ‘the best built truck in Amer- 
ica, is ‘the peer of any truck 
made, has been ‘designed and 
built by the most competent en- 
gineers and mechanics in the 
world’ and not be called to ac- 
count, although his statements are 
not strictly true, or at least de- 
batable. 

“The first step in the elimina- 
tion of overloading is to cut out 
all ‘stunt’ advertising. The only 
object in such advertising is to 
lead the prospect to believe that 
the truck will do the same for him, 
and if the truck breaks down 
under the strain, he can’t see the 
joke when he is informed that 
the truck has been overloaded in 
defiance of the notice of cancella- 
tion if the rated capacity is ex- 
ceeded.” 





Elected to Lamport-MacDon- 
ald Directorate 


H. W. Fox and A. R. MacDonald 
have been elected to the board of direc- 
tors of the Lamport-MacDonald Com- 
pany, Sovth Bend, Ind., advertising 
agency. Mr. MacDonald joined the 
company last summer upon his return 
from France, where he served as a 
first lieutenant. Mr. Fox has been in 
charge of the agency’s copy department 
for the past two years. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
If feel that your Letters, Booklets, 
Folders or your Sales Bulletins or your House 
Organ can be improved, why not send them 
to me for suggestions. No charge unless you 
ask me to carry out what I suggest. 

JOHN J. LUTGE 

Sales and Advertising Counselor 


263 Ninth Ave., New York City 











When you advertise 

IN PHILADELPHIA 
don’t forget to insure the co-opera- 
tion of retailers by including a 
schedule of dea'er copy in the 


RETAIL effets LEDGER 


Twice a Month; Sub. $1.00 a Year 














10,000 Letter Heads $25.00 


Extra good grade bond paper. Highest qual- 
ity printing. Dust packages A 100 
PER CENT SAVING AND BETTER 
LOOKING LETTERS. Send for samples. 


Sprinkle Brothers, Printers 
Martinsburg, West Va. 


PALLEN’S “MASTER” 
MAIL ORDER DEVICE 


Will positively pull more subscrip- 
tions, renewals, classified and pro- 
duce more cash mail orders at less ex- 
pense than any other method in ex- 
istence. Send for a live sample. 


J. Pallen & Co., Columbus, Ohio 














DO YOU REALIZE 


That you can have a sample of your product put in every home in the 
fifty leading cities in the United States through the 


Cassidy Advertising Service 





A reputation of twenty years standing 





WHO SPECIALIZE IN 


HOUSE TO HOUSE DISTRIBUTING 


oF ADVERTISING LITERATURE AND ADVERTISING SAMPLES 


206 N. FRONT STREET, PHILADELPHIA PA. 


We solicit your inquiry 











—— ae 


| “GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 











HELP WANTED 


BOOKKEEPER—New York newspaper 
requires services of bookkeeper familiar 
with advertising adjustments. In reply- 
ing state experience, age and salary de- 
sired. Box 790, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 
2 photo-retouchers and letter artist. 
Steady work, good pay. 
HOWARD-WESSON-CO. 
Worcester, Mass. 











Advertising Solicitor for trade paper 

in live field, in mechanical line. Must 

be a business getter with established 

record. Excellent opportunity for com- 
tent man. Address: Box 786, care of 
rinters’ Ink. 


Advertising Salesman 


Solicitor experienced in selling trade 
journal advertising, to locate in an 
travel from Milwaukee. Box 751, P. I. 


An all around stereotyper desiring a 
position with ideal working conditions 
and paying a good salary, can get in 
touch with Lae by pt E. L. 
MINNER once, THE AKRON 
BEACON JOURNAL, AKRON, OHIO. 


I HAVE THE CAPITAIL— 
HAVE YOU THE ACCOUNTS AND 
EXPERIENCE? 

Well-known advertising man of wide ex- 
perience, financially strong, exception- 
ally connected and in a position to in- 
flunece considerable business, desires to 
hear from a clean-cut, high-class, virile, 
successful agency man who controls 
three or more substantial accounts. Ob- 
ject, the organization of an advertising 
agency. To a man who knows the 
agency busines thoroughly, can present 
high credentials and already absolutely 
controls worth-while accounts, this is an 
unusual opportunity. To save time and 
secure quick action, give details of ca- 
reer and full particulars in first letter. 

ould consider taking over going 
agency, if in sound condition. Address 
Box 754, Printers’ Ink. 

















An Advertising 
Agency Wants 


A MAN WHO HAS PROVEN 
HIMSELF AN EXCEEDINGLY 
wane COPY WRITER AND 

OSE AMBITION NOW 
PROMPTS HIM TO LOOK A 


PAST CONNECTIONS, ETC. 
BOX 783, PRINTERS’ INK. 











Important educational institution _ has 
permanent position for high-class sales 
man capable of earning better than six 
thousand a year. Give full particulars 
in first letter. All information strictly 
confidential. Address 607 Lafayette 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
Leading juvenile publication, of national 
distribution, desires connection with suc- 
cessful established solicitor of large ad 
vertisers,—one who could handle our 
medium in addition to present business 
Commission only. Box 788, P. I. 


MAIL ORDER MAN 

Young, aggresive Mail Order Man pos 
sessing initiative and executive ability 
wanted, to take charge of Department. 
Good prospects. Give full particulars as 
to age, experience, etc., in letter. Ad 
dress Henry Birks & Sons, Limited, 
Jewellers, Montreal. 








ARTIST—Top-notch artist wanted who 
can draw real live MEN’S CLOTHING 
illustrations in either wash or pen and 
ink for high-class NEWSPAPER AD 
VERTISING reproduction; permanent, 
pleasant connection offered right man 
either whole or part time proposition. 
Bring specimens, 
ARTIST—good figure man wanted on 
pen and ink drawings for NEWSPAPER 
ADV ERTISING reproduction; must be 
good draftsman with snappy technique, 
preferably one familiar with high-class 
syndicate service work, good opportu- 
nity, permanent. Bring specimens. Mr 
Runde, Art Director, Murray’s Services, 
110 West 40th Street, New York City 


Wanted 


Experienced man to take 
charge of research and 
sales promotion depart- 
ment for one of largest 
national advertising 
agencies with offices in 
three cities. 














Correspondence confi- 
dential. 


Immediate action neces- 
sary. Box 770, P. i. 
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WANTED to sell an interest in fully 
recognized advertising agency with good 
established business to live-wire, ener- 
getic, experienced advertising agency 
man—one who can handle big problems 
and big business on the outside and hold 
accounts—a man with big ideas and ini- 
tiative. Must invest $10,000.00 or more. 
Apply, stating qualifications, etc., AA, 
Box 753, Printers’ Ink. 


The young man we would like to hear 
from is probably now employed, but is 
seeking a broader opportunity. 

He should be able, in his reading, to 
recognize the germ of an idea when he 
sees it, and to develop it. 

He must be able to write intelligent 
trade-paper copy from both dealer and 
nt = cturer angles; prepare booklets, 
leaflets, etc. 

Must be willing to undertake the de- 
partment routine at the outset without 
a corps of assistants. 

To such a man we offer the oppor- 
tunity of becoming associated with a 
sound and growing manufacturing con- 
cern where the supervision is of a high 
order and the co-operation hearty. 

Our Plant is.located in Brooklyn 

Applicant should state age, experience, 
and saJary expected and sell his serv- 
ices in first letter. All replies will be 
regarded as confidential. Box 773, P. I. 





Copywriter 


The man must be capable of 
turning out department store 
advertising of high calibre 
Give full particulars by mail, 
including salary sought. Send 
6 samples of work. Address, 
in confidence, L. J. Hirsch, 


Bloomingdale Brothers 
59th St. and Lexington Ave. 


NEW YORK 








Newspaper Auditor 


The largest publishing concern in 
prosperous Southwest state, print- 
ing two big daily newspapers and 
a farm paper, requires the services 
immediately of a thoroughly ex- 
perienced newspaper auditor. Ap- 
plicant must be trustworthy, de- 


‘pendable and competent to take 


complete charge of general books. 
Position available now. Tell us 
about your experience and qualifi- 
cations in first letter. Box 752, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER want- 
ed by The Edw. Malley Co. (Depart- 
ment Store), New Haven, Conn. Sub- 
mit one or two specimens of work which 
need not be returned, and state age, 
details of experience and salary wanted. 





ASSISTANT MANAGER 
Advertising man wanted to take charge 
of and write advertising for manufac 
turer of steam heating apparatus near 
Philadelphia. Position requires a capable, 
energetic man, thoroughly familiar with 
advertising details and capable of orig 
inating ideas for copy, 

Write us in confidence regarding your 
experience and ‘salary requirements 
State age. Address Box 760, P. I 





Advertising Manager 


One of the largest concerns in its line, 
manufacturing a nationally adver:ised 
article, wants a man to take charge of 
its Advertising Department. The man 
would have to have more than adver:is- 
ing experience as the title generally is 
undérstood; writing copy and knowl 
edge of mediums is noi so important as 
ability to discover new selling opportuni 
ties; keeping in touch with force of 
salesmen, demonstrators and window 
trimmers. To the man who can qualify, 
here is an opportunity to make an excep- 
tional connection. All communications 
treated in confidence. In replying, state 
detail experiences of former employ- 
ment, salary expected and other full par- 
ticulars, rite Advertising, room 611, 
World Building, New York City. 


ADVERTISING PROMOTION 
MANAGER WANTED 


The Canadian Daily News- 
papers Association requires a 
Manager for its new depart- 
ment for the promotion of ad- 
vertising in Canadian daily 
newspapers. 





This position calls for a man 
with proven ability in selling 
daily newspaper advertising—a 
man with good address, strong 
personality, capacity .as an or- 
ganizer, and accustomed to 
meeting business executives. 


A good salary will be paid. 


Apply by letter, stating qual- 
ifications and experience, to 
Canadian Daily Newspapers 
Association, 902 Excelsior Life 
Building, Toronto. 
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A YOUNG MAN, married, energetic 


worker, with ability in salesmanship, 
and able to meet executives, can have 
a promising future as solicitor with a 
leading weekly publication. Address: 
Box 755, Printers’ Ink. 





COLLECTION CORRESPONDENCE 
Active growing New York Mail Order 
Business requires a live-wire—a young 
man with brains, initiative and pep. 
One who can make a good future de- 
sired only. Unusual chance for the right 
man, State age, experience, salary, etc. 
Box 777, Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


JINGLES 
Paul the Poet takes the prize 
For writing rhymes to advertise. 
Attractive lines to make one think— 
Address him care of Printers’ Inx. 








Attractive Designs for Business 
Stationery and Advertising Cuts. 
i eamens Free. 
WOOD’S STUDIO, 
Times Press Bldg. Middletown, N. Y. 





Advertising Agency 
WANTED 


Will pay cash for small, well-equipped 
advertising agency. Box 769, I. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 








Write all kinds of copy—financial, com- 
mercial, economical, historical, house- 
organs advertising campaigns—2c word 
first 2,000, 1c thereafter, typed in dupli- 
cate, pointed off, letter perfect for 
printer. Send necessary data and in- 
structions. Prompt deliveries. Gilliam’s 
Bureau, Dept. A, Boston. Est. 30 years. 





ARTIST 
What commercial artist desires this 
extra space not needed by well-known 
New York advertising agency who can 
use part of his time? One large room 
in highest class building, best uptown 
location, splendid north light. Available 
May 1. An arrangement mutually prof- 
itable can be made with the right man. 
Box 772, Printers’ Ink. 





NEW YORK SUBURBAN NEWS- 
PAPER FOR SALE CHEAP 
$200 cash, and balance of $1800 on easy 
terms, will buy old-established news- 
paper in most attractive Hudson River 
suburb. Controls political printing; good 
advertising patronage. Needs only ex- 
perienced management to be big money- 
maker. Plant: cylinder press, job press, 
power cutter, complete composing room. 
A running business you can step into to- 
morrow. Quick action necessary. Estate, 
Box 785, Printers’ Ink. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


I want to represent a trade paper in 
Philadelphia. 
Tarry McCase, 
20th and Jackson Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ARTIST 
Figure man, with several years’ experi- 
ence newspaper and agency work, de- 
sires whole or part time position. Box 
761, care of Printers’ Ink. 


PART-TIME WORE 
Advertising manager wants spare-time 
work planning or writing booklets, cir- 
culars, mailing pieces or other advertis- 
ing. Box 771, Printers’ Ink. 

ORIGINALITY 
A successful, experienced advertising 
manager, now engaged, desires to affili- 
ate permanently with an aggressive man- 
ufacturer. Box 768, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SPACE BUYER 











and production manager, ten years’ 
agency experience, seeks connection 
with agency or advertiser in similar 


Box 762, Printers’ Ink. 


POSTER ARTIST 


Now employed by high-class agency can 
take on a few accounts during spare 
time. Address Box 774, Printers’ Ink. 


Want to represent Manufacturers or 
Brokers of food products, flour and 
feed or anything else of merit. Have an 
organized sales force and warehouse. 
SOUTHERN SALES COMPANY, 
470 Randolph Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


_ IDEAS AND LAYOUTS 
A visualizer trained to originate and 
develop ideas, to convey these ideas 
graphically and supervise their produc- 
tion. Experience in art-service organi- 
zation, a practical knowledge of the 
mechanical, printing and engraving end 
of advertising. Wishes to join a New 
York agency. Box 776, Printers’ Ink. 


capacity. 




















Typographic Layout Man 


Type and Agency experience, with 
artistic taste and thorough and ex- 
pert knowledge in designing and 
arranging advertisements, booklets, 
etc. Can be had in spare time in 
nights. Address Box 775, P. I. 


EXECUTIVE— 
MANAGER 


There is in Greater New York a young 
married man, age 31, who has had many 
ears of executive experience in various 
ines. He is thoroughly competent as a 
buyer and manager, is a good judge of 
merchandise, and specializes in sales pro- 
motion and mail order work. Where 
initiative, originality and pep are an as- 
set, he will fit in very profitably. If 
you can use such a man an interview 
can be arranged at your convenience. 
Box 759, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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YOUNG WOMAN, COLLEGE GRAD- 
UATE, WITH STRONG SENSE OF 
DESIGN, COLOR, AND IDEAS ON 
ADVERTISING, wishes to make good 
connections. Box 757, Printers’ Ink. 





Artist—Versatile letterer, designer and 
layout man; posters, black and white, 
and color. Presently employed with New 
York agency; desires similar connection. 
Moderate salary. Age 24. Box 789, P. I. 





Young man, 31, desires sition as ac- 
countant or cashier with New York ad- 
vertising agency. Seven years’ agency 
and newspaper ongorienss. Now em- 
ployed by a N. Y. dail ee 
3rd April. Salary $40. Box 780, P. 





Commercial Research Man, thoroughly 
familiar with investigations as conducted 
by two prominent agencies, seeks new 
connection, account dissolution of firm. 
aamons by education and experience 

. direct and perform research 
at of tangible value. Box 778, P. I. 





Young man, 22, art and advertising stu- 
dent, analytical mind, past education 
will justify this qualification, copy-writ- 
ing and layout ability, will submit pre- 
pared samples, seeks opportunity to 
begin in the advertising field, anything, 
salary no object. Box 781, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG WOMAN 

of 28 years, energetic, capable, refined, 
educated, seeks position in newspaper, 
advertising or publicity work, or as au- 
thor’s assistant. Six years’ profes- 
sional and two years’ business experi- 
ence. Minimum salary, $1,800. Ad- 
dress Box 763, Printers’ Ink. 








. . 
Business Promotion 

Young adv. man with successful record 
business promotion large National adver- 
tiser. Has written weekly news bulletin, 
sales promotion various products, form 
letters, etc. He has built up a Business 
Promotion Department. Has been suc- 
cessful at advertising, as a reporter on 
a New York daily and at business pro- 
motion of a wide scope. He can estab- 
lish contact with sales possibilities: and 

ut it across.” Age 26, college training. 
Exceptional references. Box 782, P. I. 


WHAT NOW! 


Services of a clean-cut, aggressive 
young university trained executive of 
natural sales ability, winning personality 
and intensive industry, available at once. 

Have you a connection with a pro- 
gressive concern, big and active enough 
to offer advancement to a position of 
administrative responsibilities? 

Get in touch with this live wire stu- 
dent of modern principles of organiza- 
tion and methods of management which 
obtain results. 

Ten years’ broad, practical experience 
in major branches of big business—ac- 
counting, organization, Smee selling 
production with largest concerns in 
country. 

Present annual salary $6,000. Real 
opportunity in commercial world sought. 
Box 765, Printers’ Ink. 
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YOUNG MAN (24). At present asso- 
ciated with small publisher; possessing 
good experience of advertising, printing 
and erage and ability to assume re- 
sponsibility. Good assistant to Executive. 
Stenographer. Full of pep. Box 787, P. I. 


IN THE VICINITY OF BOSTON— 
Young man, 21, desires position as as- 
sistant to Advertising Manager or other 
executive. 4 years with large national 
advertiser in various capacities, mainly 
advertising, at Executive Offices; thor- 
oughly familiar with and experienced in 
stenography and ty writing. Can write 
letters that reach ye by  acened 
secretarial work. Box 758, 


Advertising Research man, a2 of de- 
partment of large publisher, experienced 
in gathering facts regarding industries, 
competing articles, lines sold thru jobbers 
and retail trade; farm implements, rub- 
ber goods, technical lines; chain stores, 
trade associations. Used to directing field 
investigations; well organized mass of 
market data available, including fr 
and statistical charts. Box 766, 


CAN’T 
SAY— 


that I am a talented, widely experienced, 
expert, etc., etc., but I have worked 
through every department of the print- 
ing industry, and in the words of Abe 
Lincoln, “skun through” college. 

I would certainly like to connect in 
the office and service department of a 
good publishing company or printing 
concern. Box 767, Printers’ Ink. 


BIG BUSINESS MEN! 


My Scotch parents gave me an Al edu- 
cation. The five years spent inside a 
great English factory as industrial de- 
signer gave me a mastery of human na- 
ture in the rough and merchandise in 
the making. My last seven years in one 
of the largest departmental stores and 
mail order businesses on this continent 
has told me a lot about stocks, sales and 
the country customer. Layouts, copy, 
correspondence and organizing is part 
of my present work as assistant manager 
of mail order house furnishings. I’m 
29 and want a life size job. Make me 
an offer about $75.00 for your agency 
or business. Advertising Merchandiser, 
Box 764, Printers’ Ink. 























ARTIST 


Is there an Agency requiring 
the services of an expert Lay- 
out Man. One who has put the 
“Punch” in some of the biggest 
National Adv. Campaigns in 
America. Who can take a sug- 
gestion and work it into a 
real Layout to “Put It Over.” 
Knows all about Printing, En- 
graving, etc. Box 756, P. I. 
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Grocery Copy In 
Chicago Newspapers 


fie 


The chart opposite shows 
the proportion which each 
Chicago newspaper car- 
ried of the total grocery 
advertising during 1919. 


The lineage run in each 
paper by leading grocery 
advertisers during 1919 
is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 





Hera 
Tribune Examiner Post American Journal ( 
Armour & CO.......++ Pe 12022 10103 10148 14301 
Brer Rabbit o6 14050 6816 
Calif. Almond Growers. 
Calumet Baking Powder 27174 10124 11373 10081 
Ged Gale coccocedececs 12394 5857 5703 5693 14814 
emeced 4941 16854 4999 4545 
Secccecepsocs 2544 
eocedee 2240 
N. K. Fairbank Co..... 1416 6381 528 
Good Luck Margarine.. 17192 17240 19685 
Green River ...... a 13058 9474 
Heinz 57 Varieties..... 10 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. . 6712 8807 4958 
Larabee Best Flour..... 
Lever Bros. ........+.+- 9979 5655 
Oscar F. Mayer Meats.. 283 388 
hevecce 192 
Miller & Hart Hams.. 
Morris & C0....00++.-- 21128 21085 
National Canners. Ass’n 
National Macaroni Mfg. 
Nucoa Nut Margarine.. 
Orange Crush ........ 
Ovaltine Soose cooccce 
Pillsbury Flour ........ 
Roxana Flour .......... 13683 n 
Sambo Pancake Flour.. 
Steele Wedeles Co ..... i 923 re) 
Tebbetts & Garland Store 
Wilson Grocery Co...... 3471 t] 
Yuban Coffee .........+. | Ci 


eecccccese 143,326 173,247 86,587 118,026 92,243 


The growing supremacy of The Chicago Tribune as an advertis- 
ing medium is the natural consequence of the results it produces. 


The Chicas Crihume 
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THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER! A 
Circulation 400,000 7 Dally, 750,000 Sunday 





